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PREFACE 



#4 TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



I DELIVER this book to the world with all the 
dii&dence and anxiety natuiul to an author on 
publishing bis first performance. The time I ha^e 
employed) and the pains I have taken, in order to 
risnder it wotUiy of the public approbation, it h, 
perhaps, pruck^t to conceal, until it be knovm 
whether that appr<^tion shall CT^r be bestowed 

UpiEm It. 

But as I faa.Te departed, in vcaeay instances, fr4>m 
fotmer hidtoriaiiB, as I have placed foots in a dif- 
ferent light, B;nd hare drawn characters widi new 
Cdl^ours, I ought to account for this conduct to my 
readers ; and to produce the evidence on wbidb, at 
the distance of two centuries, I presume to contra- 
dict the testimony of less remote, or even of con- 
temporary hij^toriatis. 

The transactions in Mary's mgn ga^ rise to two 
parties, which were animated against each other wkh 
the fiercest political hatred embittered by religious 
zeal. Each of these produced historisms of con- 
siderable merit, who adopted afi their sientiments 
and defended all their actknis. Truth was not the 
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VX PREFACE. 

sole object of these authors. Blinded by preju- 
dices, and heated by the part which they them- 
selves had acted in the scenes they describe, they 
wrote an apology for a faction, rather than the his- 
tory of their country. Succeeding historians have 
followed these guides almost implicitly, and have re- 
peated their errors and misrepresentations. But as 
the same passions which inflamed parties in that 
age have descended to their posterity; as almost 
every event in Mary's reign has become the object 
of doubt or of dispute ; the eager spirit of contro- 
versy soon discovered, that without some evidence 
more, authentic and more impartial than that of 
such historians, none of, the points in question 
'^ could be decided with certainty. Records have< 
therefore been searched, original papers have been 
produced, and public archives, as well as the repo- 
sitories of private men, have been ransacked by the 
zeal and curiosity of writers of different parties.. 
The attention of Cecil to collect whatever related to 
that period, in which he acted so conspicuous a part, 
hath provided such an immense store of original 
papers for illustrating this part of the English and * 
Scottish history, as are almost sufficient to satisfy 
the utmost, avidity of. an antiquary. Sir Robert 
Cotton (whose library is now the property of the^ 
Public) made great and valuable additions to Cecil's; 
collection; and from this magazine, Digges, the 
compilers of the Caballa, Anderson, Keith, Haynes, 
Foi:bes, have drawn most of the papers which they 
have printed. No History of Scotland, that merits : 
any degree of attention, has appeared since" these 
Collections were published. By consulting them,. 
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I have been enabled, in many instances, to correct 
the inaccuracies of former historians, to avoid their 
mistakes, and to detect their misrepresentations. 

But many important papers have escaped the no- 
tice of those industrious Collectors; and, after all 
they have produced to light, much still remained in 
darkness, unobserved or unpublished. It was my 
duty to search for these ; and I found this unplea- 
sant task attended with considerable utility. 

The Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh contains not only a large collection of original 
papers relating to the aflfairs of Scotland, but copies 
of others no less curious, which have been preserved 
by Sir Robert Gotton, or are extant in the Public 
Offices in England. Of all these the Curators of 
that Library were pleased to allow me the perusal- 

Though the British Museum be not yet open to 
the public. Dr. Birch, whose obliging disposition 
is well known, procured me access to that noble col- 
lection, which is worthy the magnificence of a great 
and polished nation. 

That vast and curious collection of * papers re- 
lating to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made 
by Dr. Forbes, and of which he published only two 
volumes, having been purchased since his death by 
the Lord Viscount Royston,.His Lordship was so 
good as to allow me the use of fourteen volumes in 
quarto, containing that part of them which is con- 
nected with my subject. 

Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a very 
valuable collection of original papers, in two large 
volumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbishop Spotis- 

a 2: 



VI PR£FAC£. 

wood's hand ; and it appears from several passages 
in his history, that he had perused them with great 
attention. 

Mr. Calderwood, an eminent Presbyterian Clergy- 
man of the last century, compiled an History of 
Scotlandfrom the beginning of thereign of James V. 
to the death of James VI. in six large volumes ; 
wherein he has inserted many papers of consequence, 
which are no where else to be found. This History 
has not been published ; but a copy of it, which still 
remains in manuscript, in the possession of the 
church of Scotland, was put into my hands by my 
worthy friend the Reverend Dr. George Wishart, 
principal Clerk of the Church. 

Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated to 
, me the papers which he has collected relating to 
Gowrie's conspiracy ; but, by explaining to me his 
sentiments with regard to that problematical passage 
in the Scottish history, has enabled me to place that 
transaction in a light which dispels much of the 
darkness and confusion in which it has been hitherto 
involved. 

Mr. Goodall, tliough he knewray sentiments with 
regard to the conduct and character of Queai Mary 
to be extremely diflferent from his own, communi- 
cated to me a volume of manuscripts in his posses- 
sion, which contains a great number of valuable pa- 
pers copied from the originals in the Cottonian Li- 
brary and Paper Office, by the late Reverend Mr. 
Crawford, Regius Professor of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh. I likewise received 
from him the original Register of letters kept by the 
Regent Lennox during his administration. 
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I have cbnsulted all these papers^ as &r as I 
thought they could be of any use towards illustrat- 
ing that period of which I wrote the history. With 
what success I have employed thetn to confirm what 
was already known, to ascertain what was dubious, 
or to determine what was controverted, the Public 
must judge. 

I might easily have drawn, from th^ different re- 
positories to which I had access, as many papers as 
would have rendered my Appendix equal in size to 
the most bulky collection of my predecessors. But 
I have satisfied myself with publishing a few of the 
most curious among them, to which I found it ne- 
cessary to appeal as vouchers for my pwn veracity. 
None of these, as far as I can recollect, ever appear- 
ed in any former collection. 

I have added a Critical Dissertation cqncermng 
the nmrder of King Henry ^ and the genuineness 
of the Queeris letters to Bothwell. The facts and 
obsjsrvations which relate to M-VPf^ letters, J owe to 
my friend Mr. John Davidson, one of the Clerks 
of the Signet, who hath exa^iined this point with 
his usual acuteness and ia^ustay. 
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TO 

THE ELEVENTH EDITION 






IT is now twenty-eight years since I publishecf 
the History of Scotland. During that time I 
have been favoured by my friends with several re- 
marks upon it ; and various strictures have been 
made by persons, who entertained sentiments dif- 
ferent from mine, with respect to the transactions 
in the reign of Queen Mary. From whatever quar- 
ter information came, in whatever mode it has been 
communicated, I have-considered it calmly and with 
attention. Wlierever I perceived that I had erred, 
either in relating events or in delineating charac- 
ters, I have, without hesitation, corrected those er- 
rors. Wherever I am satisfied that my original 
ideas were just and well-founded, I adhere to them ; 
and, resting upon their conformity to evidence al- 
ready produced, I enter into no discussion or con- 
troversy in order to support them. Wherever the 
opportunity of consulting original papers either in 
print or in manuscript, to which I had not formerly 
access^ has enabled me tp throw new light upon 
any part of the History, I have made alterations and 
additions, which I flatter myself will be found to be 
of some importance. 

College op Edinburgh^ 
Mai^ch 5th, 1787. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE principal authorities for the biographical details in the 
foUowing pages were communicated to me by Dr. Robertson's 
eldest son, Mr. William Robertson, Advocate. To him I am 
indebted, not only for the original letters with which he has 
enabled me to gratify the curiontty of my Readers, but for 
every other aid which he could be prompted to contribute, 
either by regard for his fe>ther*s ike&iory, or by friendship for 
myself. 

My information with respect to the earlier part of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's life was derived almost entirely from one of his oldest 
arid tttost valued Mends, the Rev. Dr. Caiiyle of Inveresk. 

It is proper for me to add, that this Memoir was read at 
different meetings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
was destined for a place in their Transactions. The length 
to which it has extended, suggested the idea of a separate 
publication, and the addition of an Appendix. 

During the long interval which has elapsed smce it was 
composed, a few sentences have been occasionally inserted, 
in which a reference is made to later criticisms on Dr. Ro- 
bertson's writmgs. I mention this circumstance, in order to 
account for some slight anachronisiny. 

OUGALD STEWART. 

CoLUBOB OP EdINBUBOBj, 

16th May, 1801. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

Frojii Dr. Robertson's Birth till the Publication 
of his History of Scotland. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. late Prin- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh, and 
Historiographer to His Majesty for Scotland, was 
the son of the Reverend William Robertson, Mini- 
ster of the old Gray-Friars' Church, and of Eleanor 
Pitcairn, daughter of David Pitcairn, Esq. of Dreg- 
horn. By his father hennas descended from the Ro- 
bertsons of Gladney in the county of Fife ; a branch 
of the respectable family of the same name, virhich 
has, for many generations, possessed tlie estate of 
Struan in Perthshire. 

He was born in 1721, at Borthwick (in the 
county of Mid Lothian), where his father was 
then Minister ; and received the first rudiments of 
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2 LIFE AND WRITINGS 

his education at the school of Dalkeith, which, from 
the high reputation of Mr. Leslie as a teacher, was 
at that time resorted to from all parts of Scotland. 
In 1733, he again joined his father's family on their 
removal to Edinburgh ; and towards the end of the 
same year, he entered on his course of academical 
study. 

From this period till the year 1759, when, by 
the publication of his Scottish History, he fixed 
a new sera in the literary annals of his country, 
the habits and occurrences of his life were such as 
to supply few materials for Biography; and the 
imagination is left to fill up a long interval spent 
in the silent pursuit of letters, and enlivened by the 
secret anticipation of future eminence. His genius 
was not of that forws^rd and irregular growth, which 
forces itself prematurely on public notice; and it W2is 
only a few intimate aad discerning friends, who, in the 
native vigour of his powers, and in the patient culture 
by which he laboured to improve them, perceived the 
earnests of a fame that was to last for ever. 

The large proportion of Dr. Robertson's life 
which he thus devoted to obscurity will appear the 
more remarkable, when contrasted with his early 
and enthusiastic love of study. Some of his oldest 
coin^ion-place books, still in his son s possession^ 
(4ated in the years 1735, 1736, and 1737,) bear 
marks of a persevering assiduity, unexampled per- 
haps at so tender an age ; and the motto prefixed 
to all of them {Vita sine Uteris raors est) attests 
how soon those views and sentiments wer^ formed, 
wHich, to his latest hour, continued to guide and 
tq digi[iify his ambition. In tiipes such as th^ 
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present, when literary distinction leads to other 
rewards, the labours of the studious are often 
prompted by motives very different from the hope 
of fame, or the inspiration of genius ; but when 
Dr. Robertson's career commenced, these were the 
only incitements which existed to animate his ex- 
ertions; The trade of Authorship was unknown iu 
Scotland; and the rank which that country had 
early acquired among the learned nations of Eu« 
rope, had, for many years, been sustained entirely 
by a small number of eminent men, who distin- 
guished themselves by an honourable and disin- 
terested zeal in the ungainful walks of abstract 
science. 

Some presages, however, of better times were 
beginning to appear. The productions of Thom- 
son, of Armstrong, and of Mallet, were already 
known and admired in the metropolis of England, 
and an impulse had been given to the minds of the 
rising generation, by the exertions of a few able 
and enlightened men, who filled important stations 
in the Scottish Universities. Dr. Hutcheson of 
Glasgow, by his excellent writings, and stilt more 
by his eloquent lectures, had diffused, among a 
numerous race of pupils, a liberality of sentiment, 
and a refinement of taste, unknown before in this 
part of the island ; and the influence of his example 
had extended in no inconsiderable degree, to that 
seminary where Dr. Robertson received his educa* 
tion. The Professorship of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh was then held by Sir John Pringle, 
afterwards President of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don; who, if he did not rival Dr. Hutchesori's 
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IIFB AN^D WRITINGS 

abUities^ was not surpassed by him in the vsxietf 
of his scientific attainments, or iii a warm zeal for 
the encouragement of useful knowledge. His efforts 
were ably seconded by the learning and industry of 
Dr. Stevenson, Professor of Logic ; to whose valu- 
able prelections (particularly to his illustrations of 
Aristotle's Poetics and of Longiniis on the Sublime) 
Dr. Robertson has been often heard to say that he 
considered himself as more deeply indebted than to 
any other circumstance in his academical studies. 
The bent of his genius did not incline him to ma- 
thematical or physical pursuits, notwithstanding 
the strong recommendations they derived from the 
popular talents of Mr. Maclaurin ; but he could 
not fail to receive advantage from the eloquence 
with which that illustrious man knew how to adorn 
the most abstracted subjects, as well as from that 
correctness and purity in his compositions which 
still entitle him to' a high rank among our best 
writers, and which no Scottish author of the same 
period had been jable to attain. 

A number of. other learned and respectable rfien, 
of whose names the greater part now exist in tra- 
dition only, were then resident in Edinburgh. A 
^ club, or society of these*, carried on for some years 
a private correspondence with Dr. Berkeley^ the ce^- 
lebrated Bishop of Cloyne; on the subject of his 
metaphysical publications ; and are said to have 
been numbered by him among the few who com- 



* Colled the Rankenian Chih, from the name of the person in 
^hose tavern its meetings were held. The learned and ingeni- 
ous Dr. Wallace, author of the Dissertation on the Numf)ers pf 
Mankind^ was one of the leading membersr. 
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pletely comprehended the scope of his reasonings 
against the existence of matter. The influence of 
this society in difiusing that spirit of philosophical 
research, whiph has since become so fashionable in 
Scotland, has often been mentioned to me by those 
who had the best opportunities of observing the 
rise and progress of Scottish literature. 

I have entered into these details, partly as they 
suggest some circuipstances which conspired with 
Dr. Robertson's natural inclination in fixing his 
studious habits ; and partly as they help to account 
for the sudden transition which Scotland made 
about this period, from the temporary obscurity 
into which it had simk, to that station which it has 
since maintained in the republic of letters. A great 
stock both of genius and of learning existed in the 
country ; but the difficulty of overcoming the^pecu- 
liarities of a provincial idiom, seemed to shut up 
every avenue to fame by means of the press, ex- 
cepting in those departments of science where the 
nature of the subject is such as io dispense with 
the graces of composition. 

Dr. Robertson's ambition was not to be checked 
by these obstacles ; and he appears, from a very 
early period of life, to have employed, with much 
perseverance, the faiost effectual means for sur- 
mounting them. Among other expedients, he was 
accustomed to exercise himself in the practice of 
translation ;. and he had even gone so far in the 
cultivation of this very difficult art, as to have 
thought seriously of preparing for the press a ver- 
sion of Marcus Antonirvas, when he was antici- 
pated, by a^n anonymous publication at Glasgow, in 
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the execution of his design. In making choice of 
this author, he was probably not a little influenced 
by that partiality with which (among the writings 
of Heathen Moralists) he always regarded the re* 
mains of the Stoical Philosophy. 

Nor was his ambition limited to the attsdnment 
of the honours that reward the industry of the re* 
cluse student. Anxious to distinguish himself by 
the utility of his labours in that profession to which 
he had resolved to devote his talents, and looking 
forward, it is probable, to the active share he was 
afterwards to take in the Ecclesiastical Policy of 
Scotland, he aspired to add to the art of classical 
composition, the powers of a persuasive and coni* 
manding speaker. With this view, he united with 
some of his contemporaries, during the last years of 
his attendance at College, in the formation of a so* 
ciety, where their object was to cultivate the study of 
elocution, and to prepare themselves, by the habita 
of extemporary discussion and debate, for conduct-, 
ing the business of popular assemblies. Fortu-e 
nately for Dr. Robertson, he had here associates to 
contend with worthy of himself: among others. 
Dr. William M*Gie, an ingeniousS young Physician, 
afterwards well known in London ; Mr. William 
Cleghorn, afterwards Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh; Dr. John Blair, late Prebendary 
of Westminster ; Dr. Wilkie, author of the Epi'^ 
goniad ; and Mr. John Home, author of the Tra- 
gedy of Douglas. 

His studies at the University being at length 
finished, Dr. Robertson was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Dalkeith in 1741, and in 1743^ 
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Ke was presented to the living of Gladsmuir in 
East Lothian, by the Earl of Hopeton. The in- 
come was but incontiderable (the whole emoluments 
not exceeding one hundred pounds a-year): but 
the preferment, such as it was, came to him at a 
time singularly fortunate ; for, not long afterwards, 
his father and mother died within a few hours of 
each other, leaving a family of six daughters and ar 
younger son, in such circumstances as required every 
aid which his slander funds enabled him to bestow. 

Dr. Robertson*s conduct in this trying situa- 
tion, while it bore the most honourable testimony 
to the generosity of his dispositions, and to the 
warmth of his affections, was strongly marked with 
that manly decision in his plans, and that persever- 
ing steadiness in their execution, which were cha- 
racteristieal features of his mind. Undeterred by 
the magnitude of a charge, which must have ap- 
peared fatal to the prospects that had hitherto 
animated hid studies ; and resolved to sacrifice to a 
sacred duty all personal considerations, he invited 
his father's family to Gladsmuir, and continued to' 
educate his sisters under his own roof, till they were 
settled respectably in the world. Nor did he think 
himself at liberty, till then, to complete an union 
which had been long the object of his wishes, and 
which may be justly numbered among the most- 
fortunate incidents of his life. He remained single 
till 1751, when he married his cousin Miss Mary 
Nisbet, daughter of the Reverend Mr. Nisbet, one 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh. 

While he was thus engaged in the discharge of 
4hose pious offices which had devolved upon him 
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by the sudden death of his parents, the Rebellion 
of 174^ broke out in Scotland, and afforded hitn 
an opportunity of evincing the sincerity of that zeal 
for the <;ivil and religious liberties of his country, 
which he had imbibed with the first principles of 
his education ; and which afterwards, at the distance 
of more than forty years, when he was called on to 
employ his eloquence in the national commemora- 
tion of the Revolution, seemed to rekindle the fires 
of bis youth. His situation as a country Clergy- 
man confined, indeed, his patriotic exertions within 
a narrow sphere ; but even here, his conduct was 
guided by a mind superior to the scene in which he 
acted. On one occasion, (when the capital of 
Scotland was in danger of falling into the hands of 
the Rebels,) the state of public afikirs appeared so 
critical, that'he thought himself justified in laying 
aside, for a time, the pacific habits of his profession, 
and in quitting his parochial residence at Gladsmuir, 
to join the Volunteers of Edinburgh : and when, at 
last, it was determined that the city should be sur- 
rendered, he was one of the small band who repaired 
to Haddington, and offered their services to the 
commander of His Majesty's forces. 

The duties of his sacred profession were, in the 
mean time, discharged with a punctuality, which 
secured to him the veneration and attachment of his 
parishioners ; while the eloquence and taste that 
distinguished him as a Preacher, drew the attention 
of the neighbouring clergy, and prepared the way 
for that influence jn the Church which he afterwards 
attained. A sermon which he preached in the year 
1755 before the Society for Propagating Christian 
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Knowledge, and which was the earliest of all his 
publications, affords a sufficient proof of the emi- 
nence he might have attained in that species of com- 
position, if his genius had not inclined him more 
strongly to other studies. This sermon, the only 
one he ever published, has long been ranked, in both 
parts of the island, among the best models of pulpit 
eloquence in our language. It has undergone JBive 
editions; and is well known, in some parts of 
the Continent, in the German translation of Mr. 
Ebeling. 

A few years before this period, he made his first 
appearance in the debates of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. The questions which 
were then agitated in that place have long ceased to 
be interesting ; but they were highly important at 
the time, as they involved, not only the authority 
of the supreme court of ecclesiastical judicature, 
but the general tranquillity and good order of the 
country.. The principles which Dr. Robertson held 
on these subjects, and which have, for many years 
past, guided the policy of the Church, will again fall 
under our review, before the conclusion of this nar- 
rative. At present it is sufficient to mention, that 
in the Assembly of 1751, when he first submitted 
them to public discussion, they were so contrary to 
the prevailing ideas, that, although he enforced them 
with extraordinary powers of argument and elo- 
quence, and was most ably supported by the late 
Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Andrew Pringle, (after- 
wards Lord Alemoor,) he was left in a very small 
minority ; the house dividing, two hundred against 
eleven.* Tlie year following, by a steady persever- 
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clergy in the year 1757, by the publication of the 
Tragedy of Douglas, the author of which, Mr. John 
Home, was then Minister of Athelstonford. The 
extraordinary merits of this performance, which is 
nowbecome to Scotchmen a subject of national pricfe, 
were not sufficient to atone for so bold a departure 
from the austerity expected in a Presbyterian divine ; 
and the offence was not a little exasperated by the 
conduct of some of Mr. Home's brethren, who, 
partly from curiosity, and partly from a friendly wish 
to share in the censure bestowed on the author, were 
led to witness the first representation of the piece on 
the Edinburgh stage. In the whole course of the 
ecclesiastical proceedings . connected with the^e in-? 
cidents. Dr. Robertson distinguished himself by the 
ablest and most animated exertions in defence of his 
friends ; and contributed greatly, by his persuasive 
eloquence, to the mildness of that sentence in which 
the prosecution at last terminated. His arguments 
on this occasion had, it may be presumed, the greater 
weight, that he had never himself entered within the 
walls of a playhouse; a remarkable proof, among 
numberless others which the history of his life af- 
fords, of that scrupulous circumspection in his pri- 
vate conduct, which, while it added so much to his 
usefulness as a clergyman, was essential to his in- 
fluence as the leader of a party; and which so often 
enabled him to recommend successfully to others, 
the same candid and indulgent spirit that was con-* 
genial to his own mind. 

The flattering notice these exertions drew to him 
from the public, and the rising influence he had 
already secured among his own order, would have 
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presented to a temper less active and persevering 
than his, many seductions to interrupt his studies; 
A considerable portion of his time appears, in fact, 
to have been devoted, during this period of his life, 
tolhe society of his friends ; but, as far as his situ- 
ation enabled him to command it, it was to a soci- 
ety which amply compensated for its encroachment 
on his studious leisure, by what it added to the 
culture and enlargement of his mintj. The im- 
provement which, in these respects, he derived from 
the conversation of Patrick Lord EUbank, he often 
recollected in his more advanced years with pecu- 
liar pleasure ; audit afFords^no inconsiderable proof 
of the penetration of that lively and accomplished 
Nobleman, that, long before the voice of the public 
could have given any direction to his attachments, 
he had selected as the companion of his social hours,, 
the Historian of Queen Mary, and the Author of 
the Tragedy of Douglas. 

No seductions, however, could divert Dr. Ro- 
bertson from the earliest object of his ambition ; 
and in the midst of all his avocations, his studies 
had been, advancing with a gradual progress. Iii 
the spring of the year which followed . the debates 
about Mr. Home's Tragedy, he went to London to 
concert measures for the publication of his History 
of Scotland ; — a work of which the plan is said 
to have been formed soon after his settlement at 
Gladsmuir. It was published on the first of Febru- 
ary 1759, and was received by the world with such 
unbounded applause, that before the end of that 
month he was desired by his bookseller to prepare 
for a, second edition. 
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From this moment tlie complexion 6f his fortune 
tvas changed. After a long struggle, in an obscure 
though a happy and hospitable retreat, with a nar- 
row income and an increasing family, his prospects 
brightened at once. He saw independence and 'af- 
fluence within his reach ; and flattered himself with 
the idea of giving a still bolder flight to his genius, 
when no longer depressed by those tender anxieties 
which so often fall to the lot of men whose pursuits 
and habits, while they heighten the endearments of 
domestic life, withdraw them from the paths of in* 
terest and ambition. 

In venturing on a step, the success of which was 
to be so decisive, not only with respect to his fame, 
but to his future comfort, it is not surprising that he 
sliould have felt, in a more than common degree, 
^* that anxiety and diffidence so natural to an au- 
thor in delivering to the world his first perform- 
ance.'* — " The time,** (he obseiTes in his preface,) 
•* which I have employed in attempting to render 
** it worthy of the public'^approbation, it is perhaps 
" prudent to conceal, till it shall be known whether 
*' that approbation is ever to be bestowed/* 

Among the many congratulatory letters address- 
ed to him on this occasion, a few have been acci- 
dentally preserved ; and although the contents of 
some of them may not now appear very important, 
they still derive a certain degiee of interest from the 
liame^ and characters of the writers, and from the 
sympathetic share which a good-natured reader can- 
not fail to take in Dr. Robertson's feelings, when 
he perceived the first dawning of his future fame. 
In the extracts, however^, which I mean at present 
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to {Produce from these letters, my principal object 
is to shew, how very strong an impression was made 
on the public mind by this work at the time of its 
first appearance. It was then regarded as an at- 
tempt towards a species of composition that had 
been cultivated with very little success in this island ; 
and accordingly it entitles the Author, not merely 
to the praise which would now be due to an His to* 
rian of equal eminence, but to a high rank among 
those original and leading minds that form and 
guide the taste of a nation. In this view, a just es- 
timate of its peculiar merits is more likely to be col- 
lected from the testimony of such as could compare 
it only with the productions of former writers, than 
fronn the opinions of critics familiarised in early life 
to all that has since been done to imitate or to rival 
its beauties. 

A letter from Mr. Horace Wsllpole, to whom 
some specimens of the work had been communi- 
cated during the Author's visit to London, is the 
earliest testimony of this kind which I have found 
among his papers . It is dated January 1 8, 1 75 9 • 

*^ I expect with impatience your book, which 
^* you are so kind as to say you have ordered for me, 
*^ and for which I already give you many thanks : 
^* the specimen I saw convinces me that I do not 
" thank you rashly. Good Historians are the most 
** scarce of all writers; and no wonder ! a good style 
•* is not very common ; thorough information is still 
♦* more rare :— and if these meet, what a chance 
** that impartiality should be added to them ! Your 
** style. Sir, I may venture to say, I saw was un- 
♦* commonly good ; I have reason to think your in- 
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^' formation so : and in the few times I had tfie 
" pleasure of conversing with you, your good sense 
'^ and candour made me Conclude, that even on a 
subject which we are foolish enough to make 
party, you preserve your judgment unbiassed. 
I fear I shall not preserve mine so ; the too kind 
acknowledgments that I frequently receive from 
*^ gentlemen of your country, of the just prwse that 
I paid to merit, will make me at least for the fu- 
ture not very unprejudiced. If the opinion of so 
trifling a writer as I am was of any consequence, 
" it would then be worth Scotland's while to let the 
" world know, that when my book was ivritten, I 
" had no reason to be partial to it : — but. Sir, your^ 
•* country will trust to the merit of its natives, not 
*' to foreign testimonials, for its reputation.*' 

This letter was followed immediately by another 
from Dr, Robertson's Bookseller, Mr. Millar. It 
is dated 2rth January 1759, a few days before the 
publication of the book, and conveys very flattering 
expressions of approbation from Dr. Warburton 
and Mr. Garrick, to both of whom copies had been 
privately sent at the Author's request:— expressions, 
which, though they cannot now add much to a re- 
putation so solidly established, were gratifying at 
the time, and do honour to the candour and dis- 
cernment of the writers. 

" I have received," (says Dr. Warburton, in a 
note addressed to Mr. Millar,) ** and read with 
great pleasure, the new History of Scotland, and 
will not wait for the judgment of the public, to 
prondunce it a very excellent work. From the 
Author's apparent love of civil and religious 
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** liberty, I suppose, that nrere it not for %ar of 
^* offence, (which every mrise man in hia situation 
^^ would fear to give,) he would have spoken with 
^' much more freedom of the Hierarchical prin- 
^< ciples of the infMit CSiurcli of Scotland.** 

Mr. Garrick, besides writing to Millar, addressed 
himself directly to the Author. ^* Upon my word, 
** I was never more entertdn^d in all my life ; and 
*^ though I read it aloud to a friend and Mrs. Gar-* 
^* rick, Ifinishedthe three first books at two sittings. . 
I could not help writing to Millar, and congra- 
tulating him upon this great acquisition to his 
^^ literary treasures.-*! will assure you that there is 
^^ no lave lost (as the saying is) between you and 
^^ Mrs. Grarrick. She is resolved to see Scotland as 
^< soon as my affairs will permit : nor do I find her 
^* inclination in the least abated, though I read 
your Second Book (in which her religion is so 
exquisitely handled) with all the malevolent ex- 
•* ertion I was master of — ^but it would not do ; 
^^ she thinks you right even in that, and still re- 
*^ solves to see Scotland. In short, if she can give 
" up the Pope and his trumpery so readily to you, 
** what must her poor husband think ? I shall keep 
" in England, I assure you ; for you have 'convinced 
*^ me how difficult it is to contend with the Scots 
" in their own country." 

These agreeable anticipations of the public voice 
were, in a few weeks, fully confirmed by a letter 
from Mr. Strahan, late printer to His Majesty, and 
a partner of Mr. Millar s in the property of the book. 
It is the oldest letter of Mr. Strahan s that I have 
observed among Dr. Robertson's pa^rs. Many 
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were afterwards written in the course of a ocMrre*- 
spondence whidi continued twenty years, and which 
Dr. Robertson always mentioned with much plea- 
sure, and with the strongest testimonies to the 
worth, the liberality, and the discernment of his 
friend. The concluding sentences eatress strongly 
the opinion which this very competent judge had 
previously formed of the probable recepttcm of a 
History of Scotland. 

— — " I most sincerely wish you joy of your 
*' success, and have not the least doubt but it will 
have all the good effects upon your future fortune 
** which you could possibly hope for or expect. 
Much depended on the first performance ; that 
trial is now happily over, and henceforth you will 
sail with a favourable gale. In truth, to acqmre 
^' such a flood of approbation from writing on a 
subject in itself so unpopular in this country^ 
is neither a common nor a contemptible con- 
quest*.** 

By the kindness of Mr^ Strahan^s son^ I am 
enabled to quote the following passage from Dr. 
Robertson's answer to the foregoing letter : 

'* When we took leave, on finishing the printing 

of my book, I haa no expectation that it was so 

soon to come through your hands a second time^ 

The rapidity of its success has not surprised any 

^^ man more than the Author of it. I do not affect 

** to think worse of it than is natural for him who 

^' made it ; and I never was much afraid of the 

<< subject, which is interesting to the English as 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note B. 
t Andrew Strahan^ Esq. M.P. . 
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'^ Well as Sa)ts : but a much more moderate suc« 
*^ ce3S was all I looked for. However, since it has 
*^ so far outgone my hopes, I enjoy it^ I have flat* 
** tered nobody in order to obtain it, ^d I have not 
'* spared to speak truth of all factions and sects*"* 

It would be tedious and useless to transcribe the 
complimentary passages which occur in various 
other letters from the Author's friends. Ixurd Rojr* 
ston, the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, Dr* Birch, Dr. 
Douglas, (now Bishop of Salisbury,) and Dr. John 
Blair, (late Prebendary of Westminster,) wer^ among 
the first to perceive and to predict the extent of 
that reputation he was about to establish. A few 
passages from the letters addressed to him by Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. David Hume, as they enter more 
into detail concerning his merits as a writer, may, 
I think, be introduced into this^ memoir without 
impropriety. 

" Having finished*' (says Mr. Walpole) "the first 
volume, and made a little progress in the second, 
I cannot stay till I have finij^hed the latter to tell 
you how exceedingly I admire the work« Your 
modesty will make you perhaps suppose these 
are words of compliment and of course ; but as 
I can give you very good reasons for my appro-' 
bation, you may believe that I no more flatter 
your performance, than I have read it superfi- 
dally, hastily, or carelessly. 
'^ The style is most pure, proper^ and equal; is 
very natural and easy, except now and then 
where, as I may justly call it, you are forced to 
translate from bad writers. You mil agree with 
^^ me, Sir, that an historian who writes fi'om other 
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^* authorities^ cannot possibly always have as flow'* 
** ing a style as an author whose narrative is die- 
*' tated from his own knowledge. Your perspi- 
cuity is most beautiful, your relation always in- 
teresting, never languid ; and yoif have very ex« 
traordinarily united two merits very difficult to 
*' be reconciled ; I mean, - that, though you have 
*' formed your history into pieces of information, 
'* each of which would make a separate memoir, 
yet the whole is hurried on into one uninterrupted 
story. I assure you I value myself on the first 
distinction^ especially as Mr. Charles Townshend 
made the same remark. You have preserved the 
gravity of history without any formality, and you 
'* have at the same time avoided what I am now 
'^ running into, antithesis and conceit. In short. 
Sir, I don't know where or what history is writ- 
ten with more excellencies : — and when I say 
*^ this, you may be sure I do not forget your im- 
** partiality .**^But, Sir, I will not wound your bash- 
'^ fulness with more encomiums ; yet the public 
" will force you to hear them. I never knew jus- 
tice so rapidly paid to a work of so deep and se- 
rious a kind ; for deep it is, and it must be great 
sense that could penetrate so far into human na- 
ture, considering how little you have been con- 
" versant with the world." 

The long and uninterrupted friendship which 
subsisted between Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume 
is well known: and it is certainly a circumstance 
highly honourable to both, when we consider the 
wide diversity of their sentiments on the most im- 
portant subjects, and the tendency which the coin- 
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cidence of their historical labours would naturally 
have badto exdte rivalshipand jealousy in less libe- 
ral minds. The passages I am now to quote from 
Mr. Hume*s letters place in a most amiable light 
the characters both of the writer and of his corre- 
spondent. 

" You have very good cause to be satisfied with 
^' the success of your History, as far as it can be 
." judged of from a few weeks* publication. I have 
^^ not heard of one who does not praise it warmly: 
^^ and were I to enumerate all those whose suf« 
*^ firages I have either heard in its favour, or been 
.*^ told of, I should fill my letter with a list of 
^* names. Mallet told me that he was sure there 
** was no Englishman capable of composing such 
^^ a work. The town will have it that you was edu- 
cated at Oxford, thinking it impossible for a 
mere untravelled Scotchman to produce such 
language. In short, you may depend on the 
success of your work» and that your name is 
known very much to your advantage. 

I am diverting myself with the notion how much 
you will profit by the applause of my enemies 
in Scotland. Had you and I been such fools as 
to have given way to jealousy, to have entertained 
animosity and malignity against each other, and 
** to have rent all our acquaintance into parties, 
f * what a nobl^ amusement we should have exhi- 
*^ bited to the blockheads, which now they are 
likely to be disappointed of! All the people 
whose friendship or judgment either of us value, 
are friends to both, and will be pleased with 
f^ the success of both, as we will be with that of 
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each other. I declare to you I have not of a long 
time had a more sensible pleasure than the good 
reception of your History has given me within 
this fortnight.** 
I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of tran- 
scribing a few paragraphs from another letter of 
Mr. Hume*s^ dated the 20th of the same month. 
" I am afraid that my letters will be tedious and 
disagreeable to you by their uniformity. No- 
thing but continued and unvaried accounts of the 
same thing must in the end prove disgusting. 
Yet since you will hear me speak on this subject, 
I cannot help it, and must fatigue your ears as 
'* much as ours are in this place by endless, and 
** repeated, andnoisypraises of the History of Scot- 
^' land. Dr. Douglas told me yesterday that he 
^^ had seen the Bishop of Norwich, who had just 
'^ bought the book from the high commendations 
*^ he heard of it from Mr. Legge. Mallet told me 
" that Lord Mansfield is at a loss whether he shall 
'' most esteem the matter or the style. Elliot told 
•* me, that being in company with George Gren. 
ville, that Gentleman was speaking loud in the 
same key. Our friend pretended ignorance ; said 
he knew the Author, and if he thought the book 
good for any thing, would send for it and read it. 
♦* Send for it by all means, (said Mr. Grenville,) 
" you have not read a better book of a long time, 
*' But, said Elliot, I suppose, although the matter 
** may be tolerable, as the Author was never on 
** this side the Tweed till he wrote it, it must be 
very barbarous in the expression. By no means, 
cried Mr. Grenville; had th? Author Uv«d all Yih 
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'^ life in London, and in the best company, lie could 
^^ not have expressed himself with greater elegance 
'^ and purity. Lord Lytteltbn seems to think that 
^^ since the time of St. Paul there scarce has been 
" a better writer than Dr. Robertson. Mr. Wal- 
** pole triumphs in the success of his favourites the 

♦* Scotch, &c. &c. &C.'' 

«^ « # # 

*^ The great success of your book, besides its real 
merits is forwarded by its prudence, and by the 
deference paid to established opinions. It gains 
also by its being your first performance, and by 
its surprising tb^ public, who are not upon their 
guard against it. By reason of these two cir- 
cumstances justice is more readily done to its 
merit, which, however, is really so great, that I 
** believe there is scarce another instance of a first 
" performance being so near perfection *.'* 

Of this work, so flattering to the Author by its 
first success, no fewer than fourteen editions were 
published before his death ; and he had the satisfac« 
tion to see its popularity increase to the last, not- 
withstanding the repeated assaults it had to encoun- 
ter from various writers distinguished by their con- 
troversial act;ftene8s^ and seconded by all the prepos- 
sessions which are likely to influence the opinions 
of the majority of readers. The character of Mary 
has been delineated anew, and the tale of her mis- 
fortunes has again been told, with no common pow- 
ers of expression and pathos, by an Historian more 
indulgent to her errors, and more undistinguishing 
in his praise : but, after all, it is in the History of 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note C, 
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Dr. Robertson that emy one still reaik Uie trans* 
actions of her reign ; and such is his skilful contrast 
of light and shade, uded hj the irresistible charm 
of his narration, that the story of the beautifiil and 
unfortunate Queen, as related by him, excites on 
the whole a deeper interest in her fortunes, and a 
more lively sympathy with her fate, than ha?e been 
produced by all the attempts to canonize her me- 
mory, whether inspired by the sympathetic zeal of 
the Romish Church, or the enthusiasm of Scottish 
chivalry. . 

In perusing the letters addressed to Dr. Robert* 
wn, on the publication of this book, it is somewhat 
remarkable that I have not found one in which he 
is charged with the slightest unfairness towards the 
Queen ; and that, on the contrary, almost all his 
correspondents accuse him of an undue preposses- 
sion in her favour. ' '^I am afraid"* (says Mr. Hume) 
that you, as well as myself, have drawn Mary*8 
character with too great softenings. She was un- 
doubtedly a violent woman at all times. You 
will see in Munden proofs of the utmost ran- 
cour against her innocent, good-natured, duti- 
ful son. She certsdnly disinherited him. What 
think you of a conspiracy for kidnapping him, 
and delivering him a prisoner to the King of 
^ain, never to recover his liberty till he should 

turn Catholic ? Tell Goodall, that if he can 

but give me up Queen Mary, I hope to satisfy him 
in every thing else ; and he will have the pleasure 
of seeing John Knox and the Reformers mad«t 
very ridiculotts.'* 
" It' is plain," (says Mr. Walpole,) " that you 
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f^ wish'td excuse Mary ; atid yet it is so plain that 
5^ you iteva: vicdate trudi in her &voftzr, that I own 
f* I think *stiiU worse of her than I cUd^ since I read 
^* y<mr Histdry*** 

' Dr* Hiich expresses himsdf much to the same 
purpose. , *' If the second vcfome of the State Pa- 
pers of Lord Burleigh, published since Christ- 
mas here, had i^peared before your History had 
*' been finished, it would lu^ve furni^ed you with 
'^ reasons for entertaining a less favourable opinion 
*^ of Mary Queseh of Scots in one or two points, 
•^^ than yoii seem at present possessed of/' 

Dr. Jcfha Blair too, in a letter dated from Lon« 
don, observes to Dn Robertson, ihat '^ the only ge- 
^^ neral objectioii to his work was founded on his ten- 
•* derness for Queen Mary," — " Lord Chesterfield, 
'^* (says he,) though he approves mu^b of your His- 
^^ tory, told me^ that he finds this to be a bias which 
^^ no Scotchman can get the better of/' 

I would not be understood, by quoting these 
passages, to give any opinipn upon the subject to 
which they refer. It is a sul^ect which I have never 
examined with attention, and which I must confess 
never excited my curiosity. Whatever judgment 
we form concerning the points in dispute, it leads 
to no gieneral conclusion concerning human affiiirs, 
,nor throws any new light on human character. like 
any other historical question^ in which the evidence 
has been industri<Hisly darkened by the arts of con- 
fending parties, the proofs of Mary's innocence or 
guilt may furnish an amusing and harmless employ- 
ment to the leisure of the antiquary ; but at this 
distance of time, it is difiicuU to conceive how pre- 
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judice or compassion should eiter into the discus* 
sion, or should magnify it into an object of import* 
ant and serious research. With respect to Dr^ Ro* 
bertson's narrative, in particular, it is sufficiently 
manifest, that whatever inaccuracies may be detect->* 
ed in it by the labours of succeeding inquirers, thejr 
can never furnish to thepartizans of Mary any ground 
for impeaching his candour and good faith as a Wri- 
t^. All his prepossessions (if he had any on this 
subject) must have been in fovour of the Queen ; for 
it was chiefly from the powerful interest excited by 
her story, that he could hope for popularity with the 
multitude ; and it was only by the romimtic pictures 
which her name presents to the fttncy, that he could 
accommodate to the refinement of modern taste, the 
annals of a period, where perfidy, cruelty, and bigo* 
try, appear in all their horrors ; unembellished by 
those attractions which, in othei^ states of society, 
they have so often assumed, and which, how much 
soever they may afflict the Moralist, yet facilitate 
and adorn the labours of the Historian. 

Among the various circumstances that distinguish 
Dr. Robertson's genius and taste in the execution 
of this work, the address with which he interweaves 
the personal history of the Queen with the general 
events he records, is not the least remarkable. In- 
deed, without the aid of so interesting a character, 
the aifairs of Scotland, during the period he treats 
of, could not have derived, even from his hand, a suf- 
ficient importance and dignity to engage the curi- 
osity of the present age. 

Another difficulty arising also from his subject 
he appears to me to have surmounted with exquisite 
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skill. In relating the transactions of a foreign coun- 
try, however remote the period, and however anti- 
quated the manners, it is easy for an HktiNrian to 
avoid in his narrative, whatever might lessen the 
dignity of the actors, or lower the tone of his com- 
position. The employment of expressioiss debased 
by common and trivial use is superseded by the ne- 
cessity he is under to translate from one faoiguage 
into another ; and the most insignificant gf his de- 
tails derive a charm from the novelty of the scenery. 
The writer too^ who, in this island, employs his 
genius on the ancient history of England, addresses 
himself to readers already enamoured of the subject, 
and who listen with fond prepossessions to the reci- 
tal of facts consecrated in their imaginations by the 
tale of the nursery. Even a description of old En- 
glish manners, expressed in the obsolete dialect of 
former centuries, pleases by its simplicity and truth ; 
and, while it presents to us those retrospe^^ts of the 
past on which the mind loves to dwell, has no ten- 
dency to awaken any mean or ludicrous images. 
But the influence of Sottish associations, so far as 
it is favourable to antiquity, is confined to Scotch- 
men alone, and furnishes no resources to the wri* 
ter who aspires to a place among the English clas- 
sics. Nay, such is the effect of that provincial situ- 
ation to which Scotland lis now sreduced, that the 
transactions of former ages are apt to convey to 
ourselves exaggerated conceptions of barbarism, from 
the uncouth and degraded dialect in which they are 
recorded. To adapt the history of such a country 
to the present standard of British taste, it was ne- 
cessary for the Author not only to excite an interest 
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for nao^ which^ to the nmj/mty of hb rwders^ were 
formerly indifferent or unknowns but, what wiis still 
more difficult, to unite in his portraits the truth of 
nature with the softenings of art, and to reject what* 
ever was unmeaning or offensive in the drapeij^ 
without eSawsing the characteristic garb of the times. 
In this task of '* conquering** (as.Iivy es^esses it) 
*' the rudeness of antiquity by the art of writing,** 
they alone sdre able to judge how far Dr. Robertson 
has succeeded, who have compared his work with the 
materials out of which it was formed. 

Nor are these sacrifices to modem taste incon* 
sistent with the fidelity of a history which records 
the transactions of former ages. On the contrary, 
they aid the judgment of the reader in forming a 
philosophical estimate of the condition and charac- 
ter of our ancestors, by counteracting that strong 
bias of the mind which confoundshuman nature and 
human life with the adventitious and ever-chandnc: 
attire which they borrow from fashion. WheSwt 
read the compositions of Buchanan in hi^ native 
tongue ;~abounding in idioms which are now ap- 
propriated to the nK>st illiterate classy of the peo* 
ple^ and accompanied with an orthography which 
suggests the coarsest forms of Scotitish pronuncia« 
tion ; — how difficult do we find it to persuade pur* 
selves, that we are conveitsing with a writer, whose ' 
Latin productions vie with the best models of anti- 
quity ! No fact can illustrate more strongly the ne- 
cessity of correcting our common impressions con- 
cerning the ancient state of Scotland, by translat- 
ing, not only the antiquated style of our forefathers 
into a more modern phraseology, but by translatbg 
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(If I may us€the escpresj^^n) thdrtattitiquated fashions 
into the corresponditi^ fashions of our own times. 

The peculiar circumstanees of Scotland since tlie 
union of the crowns, are extremely apt to waq> our 
kleas with respect to its previous History. The 
happy but slow effects produced by the uhion of the 
kingdoms do not extend beyond the memory of some 
of our contemporaries ; and the traditions we have 
received concerning the condition of our immediate 
predecessors are apt to impress us with a belief, that 
at a still earlier period the gloom was proportionably > 
more deep and universal. It requires an effort of re- 
flection to conceive the effects which must have re- 
sulted from the residence of a court; and it is not, 
perhaps, easy for us to avoid under-rating the im- 
portance of that court while it existed. During the 
long and intimate intercourse with England, which 
preceded the disputed succession between Bruce and 
Baliol, it was certainly not without its share of that 
" barbisiric pomp'* which was then affected by the 
English Sovereigns; nor, under our later kings, 
connected as it was with the court of France, could 
it be altogether untinctured with those envied man- 
ners and habits, of which that country has been al- 
ways regflirded as the parent soil, and which do not 
seem to be the native growth of either part of our 
island. These circumstances, accordingly, (aided, 
perhaps, in no inconsiderable degree, by the field 
of anibition presented by an opulent Hierarchy,) 
-appear to have operated powerfully on the national 
spirit and genius. The studies which were then 
valued in other parts of Europe, were cultivated by 
many of our countrymen with distinguished success. 
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Nor was their own vernacular tongue neglected hy 
those whose rank or situation destined them for pub- 
lic affidrs. At the aera, more particularly, when Dr. 
Bobert9on*s History closes, it was so rapidly assu- 
ming a more regular form, that, excepting by a dif- 
ferent system of orthography, and a few inconside- 
rable peculiarities of dialect, the epistolary style of 
some of our Scottish statesmen is hardly distinguish- 
able from that of Queen Elizabeth's ministers. 

This sera was followed by a long and melancholy 
period equally fatal to morals and to refinement ; 
and which had scarcely arrived at its complete ter- 
mination when Dr. Robertson appeared as an Au- 
thor ; aspiring at once to adorn the monuments of 
former times, when Scotland was yet a kingdom, and 
to animate his countrymen by his example, in re- 
viving its literary honours. 

Before quitting this first work of Dr« Robertson, 
I must not Omit to mention (what forms the strong* 
est testimony of ^ts excellence) the severe trial it had 
to undergo in the public judgment, by appearing 
nearly at the same time with that volume of Mr. . 
Hume's History, which involves an account of Scot* 
tish afiairs during the reigns of Queen Mary and 
King James. — ^It is not my intention to attempt a 
parallel of these two eminent writers : nor, indeed, 
would the sincerity of their mutual attachment, and 
the lively recollection of it which still reltnains with 
many of their common friends, justify me in stating 
theirrespectivemeritsin theway of opposition. Their 
peculiar excellencies, besides, were of a kind so dif- 
ferent, that they might be justly said (in the language 
which a Roman Critic employs in speaking of Livy 
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and Sallust) to he pares ma^ quam similes. They 
divide between them the honour of having supplied 
an important blank inEInglish literature, by enabling 
their countrymen to dispute the palm of historical 
tvriting with the other nations of Europe. Many 
have since followed their example, in attempt- 
ing to bestow interest and ornament on different 
portions of British story ; but the public voice suf- 
ficiently acquits me of wj partiality, when I say 
that hitherto they have only been followed at a di- 
stance. In this respect, I may with confidence apply, 
to them the panegjrrie which Quinctilian pronounces 
on the two great Historians of Ancient Greece ;— ^ 
and, perhaps, if I were inclined to characterise the 
beauties most prominent in each, I might, without 
much impropriety, avail myself of the contrast with 
which that panegyric concludes. 

^.^ Historiam multi scripsare, sed nemo dubitat, 
duos longe caeteris pra&ferendos, quorum diversa 
virtus laudem pene est parem consecuta. Densus 
^^ etbrevis et semper instans^ibiThucydides. DnU 
" cis et candidus et fusus Herodotus. lUe conci- 
tatis, hie remissis affectibus melior. Ille vi, hie 
voluptate/* 
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SECTION 11. 

Progress of Dr. Robertson's Literary Plans 
and Undertakings. — History of the Reign €}f 
the Emperor Charles V. 

DURING the time tluit the History of Scotland 
was in the press. Dr. Robertson removed with 
his family from Gladsmuir to Edinburgh, in con-» 
sequence of a presentation which he had received 
to one of the churches of that city* His prefer- 
ments now multiplied rapidly* In 1759, he was 
appointed Chaplain of Stirling Castle ; in 176 1 , one 
of His Majesty's Chaplsuns in ordinary for Scot« 
land ; and in 1762, he was chosen Principal of this 
University. Two years afterwards, the office of 
Historiographer for Scotland (with a salary of two 
hundred pounds a-year) was revived in his favour. ' 
The revenue arising from these different appoint- 
ments, though far exceeding what had ever been' 
enjoyed before by any Presbyterian Clergyman in 
Scotland, did not satisfy the zeal of some of Dr. 
Robertson's admirers, who, mortified at the narrow 
field which this part of the island afforded to his 
ambition, wished to open to it the career of the 
English church. References to such a project 
occur in letters addressed to him about this time . 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Hume, and Dr. John 
Blair. What answer he returned to them, I have 
not been able to learn ; but, as the subject is men- 
tioned once only by each of these gentlemen, it is 
probable that his disapprobation was expressed in 
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those decided terms which became the consistency 
and dignity of his character. 

Dr. Robertson's own ambition was, in the mean 
time, directed to a different object. Soon after the 
publication of his Scottish History, we find him 
consulting his friends about the choice of another 
historical subject ; — anxious to add new laurels to 
those he had already acquired. Dr. John Blaii' 
urged hini strongly on this occasion to write a com- 
plete History of England ; and mentioned to him, 
as an inducement, a conversation between Lord 
Chesterfield and Colonel Irwin, in which the former 
said, that he would not scruple, if Dr. Robertson 
would undertake such a work, to move, in the House 
of Peers, that he should have public encouragement 
to enable him to carry it into execution. But thid 
proposal he was prevented from listening to, by his 
tmwillingness to interfere with Mr. Hume; although 
it coincided with a favourite plan which he himself 
had formed at a very early period of his life. The 
two subjects which appear to Have chiefly divided his 
choice were, the History of Greece, and that of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. Between these he he- 
sitated long, balancing their comparative advantages 
and disadvantages^ and availing himself of all the 
lights that his correspondents could impart to him. 
Mr, Walpole and Mr* Hume took a more peculiar 
interest in his deliberations, and discussed the sub- 
ject with him at length in various letters. I shall 
extract a few passages from these. The opinions 
^ of such writers upon such a question cannot fail to 
be generally interesting ; and some of the hints 
they suggest may perhaps be useful to those who, 
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conscious of their own powers, are disposed to re- 
gret that the field of historical composition is ex- 
hausted. 

The following passages are copied from a letter 
of Mr. Walpole, dated 4th March 1759. 

" If I can throw in any additional temptation to 
your disposition for writing, it is worth my while, 
even at the hazard of my judgement and niy 
knowledge, both of which however are small 
enough to make me tender of them. Before I read 
your History, I should probably have been glad 
to dictate to you, and (I will venture to say it — 
it satirizes nobody but myself) should have 
thought I did honour to an obscure Scotch Cler- 
gyman, by directing his studies with my supe- 
^^ rior lights and abilities. How you have saved 
me. Sir, from making a ridiculous figure, by 
making so great an one yourself! But could I 
suspect, that a man I believe much younger, and 
^' whose dialect I scarce understood, and who 
^* came to me with all the diffidence and modesty 
of a very middling author, and who I was told 
had passed his life in a small living near Edin- 
'* burgh; could I suspect that he had not only 
" written what all the world now allows the best 
modern history, but that he had written it in the 
purest English, and with as much seeming know- 
ledge of men and courts as if he had passed all 
" his life in important embassies ? In short, Sir, I 
" have not power to make you, what you ought to 
" be, a Minister of State — but I will do all I can, 
I will stimulate you to continue writing, and I 
shall do it without presumption. 
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" I should like either of the subjects you men- 
tion, and I can figure one or two others that 

*' would shine in your hands. In one light the 
History of Greece seems preferable. You know 
all the materials for it that can possibly be had. 

** It is concluded; it is clear of all objections; 
for perhaps nobody but I should run wildly into 
passionate fondness for liberty^ if I was writing 
about Greece. It even might, I think, be made 
agreeably new, and thai by comparing the ex- 
treme difference of their manners and ours, par- 
ticularly in the article of finances, a system al- 

^* most new in the world. 
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With regard to the History of Charles V., it 
is a magnificent subject, and worthy of you. It 
is more : it is fit for you ; for you have shewn 
that you can write on ticklish subjects with the 
utmost discretion, and on subjects of religious 
party with temper and impartiality.^ Besides, by 
what little I have skimmed of History myself, I 
have seen how many mistakes, l^ow many preju- 
dices, may easily be detected : and though much 
has been written on that age, probably truth still 
•* remains to be written of it. Yet I have an ob- 
jection to this subject. Though Charles V. was 
in a manner the Emperor of Europe, yet he was 
a German or a Spaniard. Consider, Sir, by what 
you must have found in writing the History of 
** Scotland, how difficult it would be for the most 
** penetrating genius of another country to give an 
^ adequate idea of Scottish story. So much. of all 
" transactions must take their rise from, and de- 
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pend on, national laws, customs, and ideas, that 
I am persuaded a native would always discover 
great mistakes in a foreign writer. Greece, in- 
deed, is a foreign country ; but no Greek is alive 
to disprove one. 

There are two other subjects which I have 
sometimes had a mind to treat myself ; though 
my naming one of them will tell you why I did 
not. It was the History of Learning. Perhaps, 

•* indeed, it is a work which could not be executed 
unless intended by a young man from his first 
looking on a book with reflection. The other 
is the History of what I may in one light call the 
most remarkable period of the world, by con-. 

** taining a succession of five good Princes : I need 
not say, they were Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the 
two Antonines. Not to mention, that no part 

^' almost of the Roman History has been well 
written from the death of Domitian, this period 
would be the fairest pattern for use, if History 
can ever effect what she so much pretends to, 
doing good. I should be tempted to call it the 
History of Humanity ; for though Trajan and 

** Adrian had private vices that disgraced them as 

** men, as Princes they approached to perfection. 

" Marcus Aurelius arrived still nearer, perhaps with 
a little ostentation ; yet vanity is an amiable ma- 
chine, if it operates to benevolence. Antoninus 
Pius seems to have been as good as human na^ 
ture royalized can be. Adrian's persecution of the 
Christians would be objected, but then it is much 

** controverted. I am no admirer of elective mo- 

** narchies; and yet it is remarkable, that when 
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** Aurelius's diadem descended to his natural heir, 
** not to the heir of his virtues, the line of benefi- 
cence was extinguished ; for I am sorry to say 
that hereditary and badBxe almost synonymous. 
— ^But I am sensible, Sir, that I am a bad ad- 
viser for you ; the chastity, the purity, the good 
sense and regularity of your manner, that unity 
you mention, and of which you are the greatest 
master, should not be led astray by the licentious 
frankness, and, I hope, honest indignation of my 
way of thinking. I may be a fitter companion 
than a guide ; and it is with most sincere zeal, 
that I offer myself to contribute any assistance 
in my power towards polishing your future work, 
" whatever it shall be. You want little help ; I can 
give little ; and indeed I, who am taxed with in- 
correctnesses, should not assume airs of a correc- 
tor. My Catalogue I intended should have been 
exact enough in style : it has not been thought so 
by some: I tell you, that you may not trust me 
*^ too much. Mr. Gray, a very perfect judge, has 
sometimes censuredme forparliamentary phrases, 
familiar to me, as your Scotch law is to you. I 
might plead for my inaccuracies, that the greatest 
part of my book was written with people talking 
in the room ; but that is no excuse to myself, 
♦* who intended it for correct. However, it is easier 
" to remark inaccuracies in the work of another 
" than in one's own ; and, since you command me, 
** I will go again over your second volume, with an 
^^ eye to the slips, a light in' which I certainly did 
^' not intend my second examination of it.'* 
In transcribing some of these paragraphs, ai well as 
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in the other extracts I have borrx)wed from Mr. Wal- 
pole's letters, I must acknowledge, that I have been 
less influenced by my own private judgment, than 
by my deference for the partiality which the public 
has long entertained for this popular and fashion* 
able Writer. Of the literary talents of an author 
on whom so much flattery has been lavished, it does 
not become me to speak disrespectfully ; nor would 
I be understood to detract from his merits in his 
own peculiar and very limited walk of historitcal dis- 
quisition : but I should be wanting to myself, if I 
were not to avow, that in the foregoing quotation, my 
object was rather to gratify the curiosity of others, 
than to record a testimony which I consider as of 
any importance to Dr. Robertson's fame. The va- 
lue of praise, besides, whatever be the abilities of him 
who bestows it, depends on the opinion we enter- 
tain of his candour and sincerity ; qualities which 
it will be difficult to allow to Mr. Walpole, after com- 
paring the various passages quoted in this me- 
moir, with the sentiments he expresses on the same 
subject, in his posthumous publication. 

For the length of the following extract from a 
letter of Mr. Hume's, no such apology is necessary* 
The matter is valuable in itself; — and the objections 
stated to the age of Chicles V. as a subject for his* 
tory, form the highest possible panegyric on the abi- 
lities of the Writer, by whom the difficulties which 
appeared so formidable to Mr. Hume, were so suc-» 
cessfully surmounted. 

I have frequently thought, and talked with 
our common friends upon the subject of your let- 
ter. There always occurred to us several difficul- 
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" ties with regard to every subject we could pro- 
" pose. The ancient Greek History has several 
" recommendations, particularly the good authors 
" from which it must be drawn: but this same cir- 
cumstance becomes an objection, when more nar- 
rowly considered : for what can you do in most 
places with these authors but transcribe and trans- 
late them ? No letters or state-papers from which 
you could correct their errors, or authenticate 
their narration, or supply their defects. Besides, 

BoUin is so well wrote with respect to style, that 
with superficial people it passes for sufficient. 

" There is one Dr. Leland, who has lately wrote 
the Life of Philip of Macedon, which is one of the 
best periods* The book, they tell me, is perfectly 
well wrote ; yet it has had such small sale, and 
has so little excited the attention of the public, 

^^ that the Author has reason to think his labour 
thrown away. I have not read the book; but by 
the size, I should judge it to be too particular. It 
is a pretty large quarto. I think a book of that size 
sufficient for the whole History of Greece till the 

" death of Philip : and I doubt not but such a work 
would be successful, notwithstanding all these 
discouraging circumstances^ The subject is no- 
ble, and Rollin is by no means equal to it. 

I own, I like still less your project of the Age 
of Charles the Fifth. That subject is disjointed ; 
and your Hero, who is the sole connexion, is not 
very interesting. A competent knowledge at least 
is required of the state and constitution of the 
Empire ; of the several kingdoms of Spain, of 
Italy, of the Low Countries ; which it would be 
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^* the work of half a life to acquire ; and though 
•* some parts of the story may be entertaining, there 
^* would be tnany dry and barren ; and the whole 
^* seems not to have any great charms. 

But I would not willingly start objections to 
these schemes, unless I had something to propose 
'^ which would be plausible ; and I shall mention 
to you an idea, which has sometimes pleased me, 
^^ and which I had once entertained thoughts of at- 
*^ tempting. You may observe that. among mo- 
^* dern readers, Plutarch is in every translation the 
** chief favourite of the Ancients. Numberless trans^ 
" lations and numberless editions have been made 
** of him in all languages; and no translation has 
*^ been so ill done as not to be successful. Though 
those who read the originals never put him in 
comparison either with Thucydides orXenophon, 
^^ he always attaches more the reader in the trans-? 
lation ; a proof that the idea and execution of his 
work is, in the main, happy. Now, I would have 
you think of writing moderi^ lives, somewhat af- 
^^ ter that manner: not to enter into a detail of the 
^* actions, but to mark the manners of the great 
" Personages by domestic stories, by remarkable 
^^ sayings, and by a general sketch of their lives 
^* and adventures. You see that in Plutarch the 
** Life of Ceesar may be read in half an hour. Were 
^' you to write the Life of Henry the Fourth of France 
*^ after that model, jou might pillage all the pretty 
^* stories in Sully, and speak more of his mistresses 
^* than of his battles. In short, you might gather 
^* the flower of all Modern History, in this manner j 
i' The remarkable Popes, the Kings of Sweden, the 
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great discoverers and conquerors of the New 
^* World ; even the eminent men of letters might 
^* furnish you with matter, and the quick dispatch 
^^ of every different work would encourage you to 
'^ begin a new one. If one volume were success* 
ful, you might compose another at your leisure, 
and the field is inexhaustible. There are persons 
whom you might meet with in the corners of His- 
tory, so to speak, who would be a subject of en- 
^* tertainment quite unexpected ; and as long as you 
live, you might give and receive amusement by 
such a work. Even your son, if he had a talent 
^* for history, would succeed to the subject, and hi/s 
^^ son to him, I shall insist no farther on this idea ; 
" because, if it strikes your fancy, you will easily 
** perceive all its advantages, i^nd^ by farther thought, 
^' all its difficulties," 
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After much deliberation, Dr. Robertson resolv- 
ed to undertake the History of Charles V. — a de-t 
termination not less fortunate for the public than 
for his own fame ; as it engaged him, unexpectedly 
perhaps, in a train of researches not confined to the 
period, or to the quarter of the globe that he had 
originally in view ; but which, opening as he ad- 
vanced new and more magnificent prospects, attract- 
ed his curiosity to two of th^ greatest and most in- 
teresting subjects of speculation in the History of 
Human Affairs ;— ^^the enterprizes of modern ambi- 
tion in the Western World, and the traces of ancient 
wisdom and arts existing in the East. 

The progress of the work, however, was inter* 
yupted foy ^oijie time, about a year after its coni-i 
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mencement, by certain circumstances which induced 
him to listen more favourably than formerly to the 
entreaties of those friends who urged him to attempt 
a History of England. The motives that weighed 
with him on this occasion are fully explained in a 
conespondence still extant, in which there are vari- 
ous particulars tending to illustrate his character 
and his literary views. 

From a letter of the late Lord Cathcart to Dr. 
Robertson, (dated 20th July 1761,) the revival of 
this project would appear to have originated in a 
manner not a littte flattering to the vanity of an 
author. 

"Lord Bute told me the King's 

thoughts, as well as his own, with respect to your 
History of Scotland, and a wish His Majesty had 
expressed to see a History of England by your 
pen. His Lordship assured me, every source of 
** information which Government can command 
** would be opened to you ; and that, great, laborious, 
and extensive as the work must be, he would take 
care your encouragement should be proportioned 
** to it. He seemed to be aware of some objections 
you once had, founded on the apprehension of 
clashing or interfering with Mr. David Hume, 
who is your friend : but as your performance and 
his will be upon plans so different from each other* 
and as his will, in point of time, have so much 
the start of yours, these objections did not seem 
to him ^uch as, upon reflection, were likely to 

continue to have much weight with you 

"I must add, that though I did not 

think it right to enquire particularly into Lord 
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" Bute's Intentions before I knew a little of your 
mind, it appeared to me plain, that they were 
higher than any views which can open to you in 
*• Scotland, and which, I believe, he would think 
" inconsistent with the attention the other subject 
" would necessarily require." ..... 

A paper which has been accidentally preserved 
among the letters addressed to Dr. Robertsqn by 
his friends, enables me to state his sentiments with 
respect to the foregoing proposal, in his own words. 
It is in Dr. Robertson's hand-writing, and is mark- 
ed on the back as *^ An imperfect Sketch of his An- 
" swer to Lord Cathcait's Letter of July 20tlu" 
The following extracts contain all those parts of it 
which are Connected with the project of the English 
History. 

" After the first publication of the 

History of Scotland, and the favourable reception 
it met with, I had both very tempting offers from 
booksellers^ and very confident assurances of pub- 
lic encouragement, if I would undertake the His-* 
tory of England. But as Mr. Huipe, with whom, 
notwithstanding the contrariety of our sentiments 
both in religion and politics, I live in great friend- 
ship, was at that time in the middle of the sub- 
ject, no consideration of interest or reputati6n 
would induce me to break in upon a field of which 
he had taken prior possession ; and I determined 
that my interference with him should never be 
any obstruction to the sale or success of his work. 
Nor do I yet repent my having resisted so many 
" solicitations to filter this resololution. But the 
" case I now think is entirely changed. His His- 
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tory will have been published several years before 
any work of mine on the same subject can appear ; 
" its first run will not be marred by any justling 
with me, and it will have taken that station in the 
literary system which belongs to it. This objec- 
tion, therefore, which I thought, and still think, 
so weighty, at that time, makes no impression 
on me at present, and I can now justify my un- 
dertaking the English History to myself, to the 
world, and to him. Besides, our manner of view- 
ing the same subject is so different or peculiar, 
that (as was the case in our last books) both may 
maintain their own rank, have their own parti- 
sans, and possess their own merit, without burt^ 
*^ ing each other, 

^^ I am sensible how extensive and laborious the 
*^ undertaking is, and that I could not propose to 
** execute it in the manner I could wish, and the 
public will expect, unless I shall be enabled to 
consecrate my whole time and industry to it, 
** Though I am not weary of my profession, nor 
** wish ever to throw off my ecclesiastical charac-^ 
** ter, yet I have often wished to be free of the la- 
*' hour of daily preaching, and to have it in my pow-* 
^* ertoapply myself wholly to my studies. This the 
encouragement Your Lordship mentions will put 
in my power. But as my qbief residence must 
^* still be in Scotland, where I would choose, both 
for my own sake and that of my family, to live 
and to compose; as a visit of three or four months 
now and then to England will be fully sufficient 
^* for consulting such manuscripts as have never 
** been published ; I should not wish to drop all con-« 
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^* nexion with the church of which I am a member^ 
but still to hold some station in it, without being 
reduced entirely to the profession of an Author. 
" Another circumstance must be mentioned to 
Your Lordship. As I have begun the History 
•^ of Charles V., and have above one-third of it 
" finished, I would not choose to lose what I have 
** done. It will take at least two years to bring 
** that work to perfection ; and after that I shall 
begin the other, which was my first choice, long 
before Mr. Hume undertook it, though I was then 
too diffident of myself, and too idle to make any 
progress in the execution of it, farther than form- 
ing some general ideas as to the manner in 
which it should be prosecuted. 
** As to the establishment to be made in my fa- 
vour, it would ill-become me to say any thing. 
Whether the present time be a proper one for 
settling the matter finally, I know not. I beg 
leave only to say, that however much I may wish 
to have a point fixed so much for my honour, 
and which will give such stability to all my fu- 
ture schemes, I am not impatient to enter into 
possession, before I can set to work with that par- 
ticular task for which my appointments are to be 
" given," 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Baron Mure, (dated 
Nov. 25. 1761,) Dr. Robertson has explained him- 
self still more fully on some points touched on in 
the foregoing correspondence. 

^^ I need say no more of my reasons for not un- 
" dertaking the History of England immediately 
^/ after the publication of my last book, or the cir- 
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<^ cumstances which induce me to think that I may 
now engage in it with propriety. These I have 
already explained^ and I hope they are approved of. 
The only thing ahout which I have any difficulty 
is, the proposal of my residing in London with 
my family during the time I shall be employed 
in my intended work. If such a prospect had 
opened to me a dozen years ago, I should have 
reckoned it a very fortunate accident, and would 
have embraced it without hesitation. But, at 

*' my time of life, accustomed to the manners of 
my own country, and living with ease and credit 
and in good company here, I am unwilling to 
think of entering upon new habits, of form- 
ing new connections and friendships, and of min- 
gling with a society which, by what I have seen 

*^ of it, I do not relish so much as that to which I 
am more familiar. This is the light in which, if 
I were still a single man, I must have viewed the 
matter. But in my present situation, with a wife 
and four children, my difficulties increase ; and 

" I must consider not only what would be agreeable 
to myself, but what may be of advantage to them. 
You know how greatly the expence of house-keep- 
ing at London exceeds that at Edinburgh, and 
how much the charge of educating children in- 

" creases. You know with what ease women of a 

^ middling fortune mingle with good company in 
Edinburgh ; how impossible that is in London ; 
and even how great the expence is of their having 
any proper society at all. As I happen to have 
three daughters, these circumstances must occur 
to me, and have their own weight. Besides this. 
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if it shall please God to spare my life a few years, 
I shall be able to leave my family, if it continue 
in Scotland, in a situation more independent than 
I could ever expect from any success or encou- 
ragement, if they shall settle in England, 

Were I to carve out my own for- 
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^* tune, I should wish to continue one of His Ma- 
" jesty's Chaplains fo]r Scotland, but to resign my 



cc 



charge as a Minister of Edinburgh, which en- 
grosses more of my time than ope who is a stran- 
ger to the many minute duties of that office can 
*^ well imagine. I would wish to apply my whole 
** time to literary pursuits, which is at present par- 
" celled out among innumerable occupations. In 
** order to enable me to make this resignation, some 
" appointment must be assigned me for life. What 
" that should be, it neither becomes me, nor do I 
pretend to say. One thing, however, I wish with 
some earnestness, ,that the thing might be exe- 
cuted soon, both as it will give me great vigour in 
my studies to have my future fortune ascertained 
in such an honourable manner, and because, by 
allowing me to apply myself wholly to my present 
" work, it will enable me to finish it in less time, 
" and to begin so much sooner to my new task.'' 

In what manner this plan, after being so far ad- 
vanced, came to be finally abandoned, 1 have not 
been able to discover. The letters from which the 
foregoing extracts are taken, seem to have been 
preserved by mere accident ; and after the date of 
the last, I find a blank till 1763 in Dr. Robertson's 
correspondence with Ijord Cathcart. Some letters 
which passed between them about that time are now 
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in my possession. They relate chiefly to a schemef 
which was then in agitation, and which was soon after 
accomplished, of reviving in Dr« Robertson's favour 
the office of Historiographer for Scotland; but from 
various incidental passages in them, it appears clearly 
that he still looked forwards to a History of England 
as the next subject he was to undertake after that of 
Charles V. It is not impossible that the resignation 
of Lord Bute in 1 764 may have contributed some- 
what to alter his views, by imposing on him the ne- 
cessity of a new negotiation through a different chan- 
nel. The History of Charles V. besides, employed 
him much longer than he foresaw ; partly in con- 
sequence of his avocations as Principal of the Uni- 
versity, and partly of those arising from his connec- 
tion with the church, in which, at that period, fac- 
tion ran high. In the execution too of this work, 
he found that the transactions relating to America^ 
which he had originally intended as the subject of 
an episode,, were of such magnitude as to require a 
separate narrative : and when at last he had brought 
to a termination the long and various labours in which 
he was thus involved, liis health was too much im- 
paired, and his life too far advanced, to allow him . 
to think of an undertaking so vast in itself, and which 
Mr. Hume had already executed with so splendid 
and so merited a reputation. 

The delays which retarded the publication of the. 
History of Charles V., together with the Author's 
established popularity as a writer, had raised the cu- 
riosity of the public to a high pitch before that work 
appeared: and' perhaps there never was a book, un- 
connected with the circumstances of the times, that 
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was expected with mote genei^l impatience. It is 
unnecessary for me to say, that these expectations 
were not disapponited ; nor would it be worth while 
to swell this memoir with a repetition of the eulo^ 
giums lavished on the Author in the literary jour- 
nals of the day. The sentiment of his own per- 
sonal friends, as expressed in the openness and con- 
fidence of a private epistolary correspondence, can- 
not fail to be more interesting ; and I shall accord- 
ingly, on this, as on other occasions, avail myself of 
whatever passages in his papers appear to me to be 
useful, either for illustrating his literary progress, 
or his habits and connections in private life. 

The paragraphs which immediately followare part 
of a letter from Mr. Hume, without any date ; but 
written, as it appears from the contents, while the 
His^ry of Charles V. was still in the press. The 
levity of the style forms such a striking contrast to 
the character which this grave and philosophical 
Historian sustains in his publications, that I have 
sometimes hesitated about the propriety of subject- 
ing to the criticisms of the world so careless an ef- 
fusion of gaiety and affection. I trust, however, 
that to some it will not be wholly uninteresting, 
to enjoy a glimpse of the writer and his correspon- 
dent in the habits of private intercourse ; and that 
to them the playful and good-natured irony of Mr. 
Hume will suggest not unpleasing pictures of the' 
hours which they borrowed from business and 
study; Dr. Robertson used frequently to say, 
that in Mr. Hume's gaiety there was something 
which approached to infantine; and that he had 
found the same thing so often exemplified in the cir- 
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cle of his other friends, that he was almost disposed 
to consider it as charaeteristical of genius. It has 
certainly lent an amiable grace to some of the most 
favourite names in Ancient Story. 



Atqui' 



Primores Populi arripuit^ Populutnque tributim — 
Quin ubi se a vulgo et scen^ in secreta remOrant 
Virtus Scipiadse et mitis sapientia Loeli 5 
Nugari cum illo et discincti ludere^ donee 
Decoquereturolus, soliti . 

** I got yesterday from Strahan about ,lhirty 
sheets of your History to be sent over to Suard^ 
and last night and this morning have run them 
over with great avidity. I could not deny myself 
the satisfaction (which Ihopealso will notdisplease 
you), of expressing 'J)resently my extreme appro* 

** bation of them. To say only they are very well 
written, is by far too faint an expression, and much 
inferior to the sentiments I feel: they are com- 
posed with nobleness, with dignity, with ele* 
gance, and with judgment, to which there are few 
equals. They even excel, and, I think, in a sen- 
sible degree, your History of Scotland. I pro- 
pose to myself great pleasure in being the only 
man in England, during some months, who will 
be in the situation of doing you justice, after which 
you may certainly expect that my voice will be 

" drowned in that of the public. 

"' You know that you and I have always been on 
the footing of tinding in each other's productions 
something to blame, and something to commend; 

*^ tod therefore you may perhaps expect also some 
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'* seasoning of the former kind ; Jbut really neither my 
" leisurenor inclination allowed me to make such re- 
^* marks, and I sincerely believe you have afforded 
" mevery small materials for them. However, such 
^* particulars as occur to my memory I shall men- 
** tion. iWi^//reflr# is a Scotticism which occurs once. 

r 

^* What the devil have you to do with that old- 
fashioned dangling word wherewith ? I should 
as soon take back whereupon^ whereunto^ and 
wherewithal. I think the only tolerable, decent 
gentleman of the family is wherein; and I should 
** not choose to be often seen in his company. 
But I know your affection for wherewith proceeds 
from your partiality to Dean Swift, whom 1 can 
often laugh with, whose style I can even approve, 
but surely can never admire. It has no harmony, 
no eloquence, no ornament ; and not much cor- 
rectness, whatever the English may imagine. 
*^ Were not their literature still in a somewhat bar- 
" barous state, that Author^s place would not be so 
high among their classics. But what a fancy is 
this you have taken of saying always an handy an 
** hearty an head? Have you an ear ? Do you 
not know, that this (n) is added before vowels to 
prevent the Cacophony, and ought never to take 
place before (h) when that letter is sounded ? 
It is never pronounced in these words: why 
should it be wrote ^ Thus, I should say, a his^- 
tory^ and an historian; and so would you too, 
if you had any sense. But you tell me, that 
" Swift does otherwise. To be sure there is no 
" reply to that ; and we must swallow your hath 
** too upon the same authority, I will see you 

E 2 
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*' d — — d sooner,— But I will endeavour to keep 
itiy temper. 

*^ I do not like this sentence in page 149, This 
step was taken in consequence of the treaty 
Wolsey had concluded with the Emperor at 
** Brussels, and which had hitherto been kept se- 
" cret. Si sic omnia dixisses, I should never 
** have been plagued with hearing your praises so 
*^ often sounded, and that fools preferred your style 
" to mine. Certainly it had been better to have 
*^ said, tvhich Wolsey, 8fc. *That relative ought 
" very seldom to be omitted, and is here particu- 
" larly requisite to preserve a symmetry between 
" the two members of the sentence. You omit the 
" relative too often, which is a colloquial barbarism, 
" as Mr. Johnson calls it. 

Your periods are sometimes, though not often, 
too long. Suard will be embarrassed with them, 
as the modish French style runs into the other 
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extreme * 



Another letter of Mr. Hume's (dated 28th 
March 1769) relates to the same subject. " I find 

* Considering the critical attention which Mr. Hume ap- 
pears to have given to the minuticB of style, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that he should himself fail so frequently both in purity 
and grammatical correctness. In these respects, his historical 
compositions will not bear a comparison with those of Dr. Ro- 
bertson 'y although they abound, in every page, with what Mr. 
Gibbon calls " careless, inimitable beauties.'* In his familiar 
letters the inaccuracies are more numerous than might have been 
expected from one accustomed so much to write with a view to 
publication } nor are these negligencies always compensated by 
that happy lightness and ease which he seems to hav« been 
studious to attain. 
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*^ then that you are not contented without a parti- 
cular detail of your own praises, and that the very 
short but pithy letter I wrote you gives you no 
" satisfaction. But what can I say more ? The 
•* success has answered my expectations : and I, 
" who converse with the Great, the Fair, and the 
** Learned, have scarcely heard an opposite voice, 
*^ or even whisper, to the general sentiment. Only 
** I have heard that the Sanhedrim at Mrs. Mac- 
** aula/s condemns you as little less a friend to 
" Government and Monarchy than myself." • . . ^ 
Mr. Walpole's congratulations on this occasion 
were no less warm than Mr. Hume's ; but as they 
are expressed in more general terms^ they do not 
supply materials equally interesting for a quotation. 
The only letter, besides, from Mr. Walpole relative 
to Charles V. that has come into my hands, was 
written before he had proceeded farther in the pe- 
nisal than the first volume. What the impressions 
were which that part of the work had left upon his 
mind, may be judged of from the following para- 
graph. 

** Give me leave, Sir, without flattery, to observe 
** to yourself, what is very natural to say to others. 
^* You are almost the single, certainly the greatest 
instance, that sound parts and judgement can 
attain every perfection of a writer, though it be 
'* buried in the privacy of retired life and deep 
study. You have neither the prejudices of a 
recluse, nor want any of the taste of a man of 
** the world. Nor is this polished ease confined to 
your works, which parts and imitation might 
possibly seize* In the few hours I passed with 
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" you last summer I was struck with your familiar 
" acquaintance with men, and with every topic of 
" conversation. Of your Scottish History I have 
" often said, that it seemed to me to have been 
" written by an able ambassador, who had seen 
" much of affairs. I do not expect to find less of 
that penetration in your Charles. Why should 
I not say thus much to you ? Why should the 
language of flattery forbid truth to speak its 
mind, merely because flattery has stolen truth's 
expressions ? Why should you be deprived of the 
* satisfaction of hearing the impression your merit 
" has made ? You have sense enough to be con- 
scious that you deserve what I have said ; and 
though modesty will forbid you to subscribe to it, 
justice to me and to my character, which was 
never that of a flatterer, will oblige you silendy 
** to feel, that I can have no motive but that of 
" paying homage to superior abilities." 

Lord Lyttleton was another correspondent with 
whom Dr. Robertson had occasional communica- 
tions. The first of his letters was an acknowledge- 
ment to him for a present of Charles V. ; and is 
valuable on account of its coincidence with a letter 
of Mr. Hume's formerly quoted, in which he re- 
commended to Dr. Robertson to write lives in the 
manner of Plutarch. 

" I don't wonder that your sense of the public 
expectation gives you some apprehensions ; but 
I know that the Historian of Mary Queen of 
Scots cannot fail to do justice to any great sub- 
" ject ; and no greater can be found in the records 
" of mankind than this you have now chosen. Go 
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'^ on^ dear Sir^ to enrich the English language with 
" more tracts of modern History. We have nothing 
^' good in that way, except what relates to the 
*^. island of Great Britain. You have talents and 
'^ youth enough to undertake the agreeable and 
^^ useful task of giving us ^ the lives of the most 
^^ illustrious Princes who have flourished since the 
age of Charles V. in every part of the world, 
and comparing them together, as Plutarch has 
** done the most celebrated Heroes of Greece and 
*' Rome. This will diffuse your glory as a Writer 
farther than any other work. All nations will 
have an equal interest in it ; and feel a gratitude 
to the stranger who takes pains to immortalize 
the virtues of those to whom he is only related 
by the general sympathy of sentiment and esteem. 
^* Plutarch was a Greek, which made him less im* 
'^ partial between his countrymen and the Romans 
*f in weighing their comparative merit, than you 
^' would be in contrasting a Frenchman with a 
*^ German, or an Italia^ with a Spafiiard, or a 
" Dutchman with a Swede. Select, therefore, 
" those great men out of different covuitries, whose 
characters and actions may be best compared 
together, and present them to our view, without 
that disguise which the partiality of their coun- 
trymen or the malice of their enemies may have 
*^ thrown upon them. If I can animate you to this, 
** posterity will owe me a very great obligation." 

I shall close these extracts with a short letter 
from Voltaire, dated 26th February 1770, from the 
Chateau de Femey. 

II y a quatre jours que j'su ref u le beau present 
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"• dont vous m'avez honor^. Je le lis malgr^ les 
'^ fluxions horribles qui me font craindre de perdre 
^^ enti^rement les yeux. U me fait oublier tous mes 
** maux. Cest k vous et k M. Hume qu il appar- 
" tient d'^crire THistoire. Vous 6tes Eloquent, 
** savant, et impartial. Je me joins k TEurope 
" pour vous estimer," 



While Dr. Robertson*s fame was thus rapidly ex- 
tending wherever the language in which he wrote 
was understood s^nd cultivated, he had the singular 
good fortune to find in M. Suard, a writer fully 
capable of transfusing into a language still more 
universal, all the spirit and elegance of the original. 
It appears from a letter preserved among Dr. Ro- 
bertson's papers, that M. Suard was selected for 
this undertaking, by the well-known baron d'Hol- 
bach. He has since made ample additions to his 
fame by his own productions ; but, if I am not 
mistaken, it was his translation of Charles V. which 
first established his reputation, and procured him a 
seat in the French Academy*. 

The high rank which this second publication of 
Dr. Robertson^s has long maintained in the list of 
40ur English Classics, is sufficient to justify the warm 
encomiums I have already transcribed from the let- 
ters of his friends. To the general expressions of 
praise, however, which they have bestowed on it, I 
shall take the liberty of adding a few remarks on 
some of those specific excellencies by which it ap- 
pears to me to be more peculiarly distinguished. 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note P. 
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Among those excellencies, a most important one 
arises from the address displayed by the Author in 
surmounting a diffidulty, which has embarrassed, 
more or less, all the Historians who have attempted 
to r^ord the transactions of the two last centuries. 
In consequence of those relations which connect 
together the different countries of modern Europe 
as parts of one great system, a general knowledge 
of the contemporary situation of other nations be- 
comes indispensable to those who would fully corn* 
prehend the political transactions of any one state 
at a particular period. In writing the history of a 
great nation, accordingly, it is necessary to connect 
with the narrative, occasional episodes with respect 
to such foreign affairs as had an influence on the 
policy of the government, or on the fortunes of the 
people. To accomplish this, with success, by be* 
stowing on these digressions perspicuity and inter- 
est, without entering into that minuteness of detail 
which might mislead the attention of the reader 
from the principal subject, is unquestionably one ci 
the most difficult tasks of an historian; and in 
executing this task. Dr. Robertson's judgment and 
skill will not suffer by a comparison with those dis« 
played by the most illustrious of his rivals. 

In the work, however, now under our considera- 
tion, he has aimed at something more ; for while 

he has recorded, with admirable distinctness, the 
transactions of a particular reign, (preserving his 
episodes in so just a subordination to his main de- 
sign, that they seldom produce any inconvenient 
distraction of attention or of interest;) he has con- 
trived, by happy transitions, to interweave so many 
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of the remarkable events which happened aboutibe 
same time in other parts of Europe, as to render 
his, History of Charles V. the most instructive in- 
troduction that has yet appeared to the general His* 
tory of that age. The advantage of making the 
transactions of a particular nation, and still more 
the reign of a particular sovereign, a ground-work 
for such comprehensive views of human affairs, i& 
sufficiently obvious. By carrying on a connected 
series of important events, and indicating their re- 
lations to the contemporary history of mankind, a 
meridian is traced (if I may use the expression) 
through the vast and crowded map of time ; and a 
line of reference is exhibited to the mind, for mark-» 
ing the bearings of those subordinate occurrences, 
in the multiplicity of which its powers would have 
been lost. 

In undertaking a work on a plan so philosophi-* 
cal in the design, but so difficult in the execution, 
no period, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
could have been more happily chosen than that 
which commences with the sixteenth century ; in 
the course of which (as he himself observes) " the 
'^ several powers of Europe were formed into one 
'* great political system, in which ea^h took a $ta« 
" tibh, wherein it has since remained with less 
*^ alteration than could have been expected, after 
'^ the shocks occasioned by so many internal revo- 
'^ lutions and so many foreign wars." 

Mr. Hume, in a letter which I had occasion al- 
ready to quote, objects to him that ** his Hero is 
** not very interesting ;" and it must undoubtedly 
be acknowledged, that the characteristical qualities 
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of his mind were less those of sin amiable man 
than of a great Prince. His character, however, on 
the whole, was singularly adapted to Dr. Robert- 
son's purpose ; not only as the ascendant it seciired 
to him in the political world marks him out indis- 
putably as the principal figure in that illustrious 
groupe which then appeared on the Theatre of Eu- 
rope, but as it everywhere displays that deep and 
sagacious policy, which, by systematizing his coun- 
sels, and linking together the great events of his 
reign, inspires a constant interest, if not for the 
personal fortunes of the man, at least for the mag- 
nificent projects of the politician. — ^Nor is the cha- 
racter of Charles, however unamiable, without a 
certain species of attraction. The reader who is 
previously acquainted with the last scenes of his en- 
terprising and brilliant life, while he follows him 
through the splendid career of his ambition, can 
scarcely avoid to indulge occasionally those moral 
sympathies which the contrast awakens; and to 
borrow from the solitude of the cloister some pro- 
phetic touches, to soften the sternness of the War^ 
rior and the Statesman. 

With a view to facilitate the study of this im- 
portant portion of modern history, Dr. Robertson 
has employed a preliminary volume in tracing the 
progress of society in Europe, from the subversion 
of the Roman Empire to the sera at which his nar- 
rative commences. In this instance, as well as in 
the first book of his Scottish History, he has sanc- 
tioned by his example a remark of Father Paul, 
that an historical composition should be as com- 
plete as possible in itself ; exhibiting a series of 
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events intelligible to every reader, without any re- 
ference to other sources of information. On the 
minuteness and accuracy of Dr. Robertson's re- 
searches concerning the state of Europe during the 
middle ages, I do not presume to offer an opinion. 
They certainly exhibit marks of very extensive and 
various reading, digested with the soundest judge- 
ment ; and of which the results appear to be ar- 
ranged in the most distinct and luminous order. 
At the time when he wrote, such an arrangement 
of materials was the grand desideratumy and by far 
the most arduous task ; nor will the merit of having 
first brought into form a mass of information so 
little accessible till then to ordinary readers, be ever 
affected by the controversies that may arise con- 
cerning th^ justness of particular conclusions. If, 
in some of these, he has been censured as ha$ty by 
later writers, it must be remembered how much 
their labours were facilitated by what he did to 
open a field for their minuter diligence ; and that, 
by the scrupulous exactness with which he refers to 

his authorities, he has himself furnished the means 

* 

of correcting his errors. One thing is certain, (and 
it affords no inconsiderable testimony both to the 
felicity of his choice in the various historical sub- 
jects he undertook, and to the extent' of his re* 
searches in the investigation of facts,) that the most 
acute and able of all his ^adversaries was guided 
by Dr. Robertson's example in almost all his lite- 
rary undertakings ; and that his curiosity has seldom 
led him into any path, where the genius and industry 
of his predecessor had not previously cleared the way, 

* Dr. Gilbert Stuart. 
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In no piart of Dr» Robertson's works lias he dis- 
played more remarkably than in this introductory 
vohime, his patience in research; his penetration 
and good sense in selecting his information; or 
that con^iprehension of mind, which, without being 
misled by system, can combine, with distinctness 
and taste, the dry and scattered details of ancient 
monuments. In truth, this Dissertation, under the 
unassuming title of an Introduction to the History 
of Charles V., may be riegarded as an introduction 
to the History of Modem Europe. It is invaluable, 
in this respect, to the historical student ; and it 
suggests, in every page, matter of speculation to the 
politician and the philosopher. 

It will not, I hope, be imputed to me as a 
blameable instance of national vanity, if I conclude 
this Section with remarking the rapid progress that 
has been made in our own country during the last 
fifty years, in tracing the origin and progress of the 
present establishments in Europe. Montesquieu 
undoubtedly led the way ; but much has been done 
since the publication of his works, by authors whose 
names are enrolled among the members of this so- 
ciety. "On this interesting subject" (says Mr. Gib- 
bon) " a strong ray of philosophic light has broke 
" from Scotland in our own' times ; and it is with 
** private as well as public regard that I repeat the 
" names of Hume, Robei^tson, and Adam Smith*." 
It was, indeed, a subject worthy of their genius ; 
for, in the whole history of human affairs, no spec- 
tacle occurs so wonderful in itself, or si) momentous 
in its effects, as the growth of that system which 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ chap. Ixi, 
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took its rise from the conquests of the Barbarians. 
In consequence of these, the western parts of Eu- 
rope were overspread with a thick night of super- 
stition and ignorance, which lasted nearly a thou- 
sand years ; yet this event, which had at first so un- 
promising an aspect, laid the foundation of a state 
of society far more favourable to the general and 
permanent happiness of the human race than any 
which the world had hitherto seen ; — ^a state of so- 
ciety which required many ages to bring it to that 
condition which it has now attained, and which will 
probably require ages more to bestow on it all 
the perfection of which it seems to be gradually 
susceptible. By dividing Europe into a number of 
large monarchies, agreeing with each other in their 
fundamental institutions, but differing in the nature 
both of their moral and physical advantages; and 
possessing, at the same time, such measures of re- 
lative force as to render them objects of mutual re- 
spect ; it multiplied the chances of human improve- 
ment ; — secured a mutual communication of lights 
among vast political communities, all of them fitted 
to contribute their respective shares to the com- 
mon stock of knowledge and refinement ; — ^and 
sheltered science and civilization, till they had time 
to strike their roots so deep, and to scatter their 
seeds so wide, that their final progress over the 
whole globe can now be checked only by some ca- 
lamity fatal to the species. 
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SECTION III. 

Continuaiion of the same Svhject. — History op 

America. 

AFTER an interval of eight years from the pub- 
lication of Charles the Fifth, Dr. Robertson 
produced the History of America ; — a work, which, 
by the variety of research and of speculation that it 
exhibits, enables us to form a sufficient idea of the 
manner in which he had employed the intervening 
period. 

In undertaking this task, the Author^s ori^nal 
intention was only to complete his account of the 
great events connected with the reign of Charles V. ; 
but perceiving, as he advanced, that a History of 
America, confined solely to the operations and con- 
cerns of the Spaniards, would not be likely to excite 
a very general interest, he resolved to include in his 
plan the transactions of all the European nations in 
the New World. The origin and progress of the 
British empire there, he destined for the subject 
of one entire volume ; but afterwards abandoned, or 
rather suspended the execution of this part of his 
design, for reasons mentioned in his Preface. 

In the view which I have hitherto given of Dr. 
Robertson's literary pursuits, I have endeavoured 
not only to glean all the scanty information which 
his papers supply, concerning the progress of his 
studies, but to collect whatever memorials they af- 
ford, of his intercourse with those, to whom he ap- 
pears to have been more peculiarly attached by sen* 
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timents of esteem or of friendship. In following 
this plan, while I have attempted (in conformity to 
the precept of an eloquent Critic *) to add to the 
interest of my narrative " by surrounding the sub- 
** ject of it with his Contemporaries,*' I have aimed 
also to select such passages from the letters of his 
correspondents, as were at once calculated to illus- 
trate the characters of the writers, and to reflect 
some light on that of the person to whom they are 
addressed. It appeared to me to be possible to con- 
vey in this manner a livelier and juster idea of the 
more delicate features of their minds, than by any 
description however circumstantial; and at the same 
time to avoid, by a proper discrimination in the se- 
lection of materiaU, those f rivol(His or degrading de- 
tails, which in the present times are so frequently pre- 
sented to the public by the indiscretion of editors. 
The epistolary fragments, accordingly, interwoven 
with my own composition have all a reference to the 
peculiar object of this Memoir ; and I cannot lielp 
indulging a hope, that they will amply compensate^ 
by the value they possess as authentic relics of the 
individuals whose friendships they record, for the 
trespasses they have occasioned against that unity 
of style which the rules of criticism enjoin. 

In the farther prosecution of this subject, I shall 
adhere to the same general plan ; without, however, 
affecting that minuteness of illustration which I was 
* anxious to bestow on the first steps of Dr. Robert- 
son's literary progress. The circle of his acquaint- 
ance, besides, was now so extended, and the con- 
gratulations which his works drew to him so multi- 

* Abb^ Maury. 
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{^ied, that my choice must iiecessarily be limited to 
the letters of those whose names render their judge- 
meilts of men and books objects of public curiosity. 
The Society will regret >iith me, that among these 
correspondents the name of Mr. Hume is not to be 
found He died in the year 1 776 ; the year im- 
mediately preceding that in which the History of 
America was published.^ 

Mr. Gibbon made his appearance as an Historian 
a few months before Mr. Hume's death, and began 
a correspondence with Dr. Robertson the year fol- 
lowing. A letter, dated from Paris, 14 th July 1777, 
in acknowledgment of a present y>f Dr. Robertson's 
book, appears plainly from the contents to have been 
one of the first that passed between them. 

** When I ventured, to assume the character of 
'* Historian, the first, the most natural, but at the 
*' same time the most ambitious wish which I en- 
'* tertained was to deserve the approbation of Dr. 
'^ Robertson and Mr. Hume, two names which 
friendship united, and which posterity will never 
separate. I shall not therefore attempt to dis- 
semble, though I cannot easily e:q>ress, the ho- 
nest pleasure which I received from your obliging 
letter, as well as from the intelligence of your most 
^^ valuable present. The satisfaction which I should 
otherwise have enjoyed in common with the pub- 
lic, will now be heightened by a sentiment of a 
more personal and flattering nature; and I shall 
often whisper to myself that I have in some de- 
^ee obtained the esteem of the Writer whom I 
** admire. 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note E. 
VOL. I. F 
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<^ A short excursion which I have tnade to this 
'* place during the summer months, has occasioned 
some delay in my receiving your letter, and will 
prevent me from possessing, till my return, the 
copy of your History, which you so politely desired 
Mr. Strahan to send me. But I have already 
*^ gratified the eagerness of my curiosity and impa- 
" tience ; and though I was obliged to return the 
*^ book much sooner than I could have wished, I 
have seen enough to convince me that the pre- 
sent publication will support, and, if possible, 
" extend the fame of the Author ; that the mate- 
rials are collected with care, and arranged with 
skill; that the progress of discovery is dis- 
played with learning and perspicuity ; that the 
dangers, the achievements^ and the views of the 
Spanish Adventi^rers, are related with a temperate 
spirit ; and that the most original, perhaps the 
most curious portion of human manners, is at 
length rescued from the hands of sophists and 
declaimers. Lord Stormont, and the few in this 
capital who have had an opportunity of perusing 
** the History of America, unanimously concur 
in the same sentiments : your work is already 
become a favourite subject of conversation, and 
M. Suard is repeatedly pressed, in my hear- 
ing, to fix the time when his translation will 
appear. * 

* The letter from vt^hich the foregoing passage is extracted 
has been already published by Lord Sheffield in the posthumous 
works of Mr. Gibbon. As the copy found among Dr. Robert- 
son's papers corresponds verbatim with that which Mr. Gibbon 
appears to have retained in his own possession^ it affords a proof 
of the care which he bestowed on his epistolary compositions. 
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In most of the other letters received by Dr. Ro- 
bertson on this occasion, I have not remarked any 
thing very interesting. Mr. Walpole is liberal, as 
formerly, in his praise, but does not enter so much 
into particular criticisms ; and as for his other cor- 
respondents, (among whom were various names of 
the first distinction in the kingdom,) the greater 
part of them were probably restrained, by motives of 
delicacy, from offering any thing more than general 
expressions of admiration, to a Writer whose fame 
ivas now so fully established. A letter from William 
Lord Mansfield, though it bears no marks of the 
superior mind of that eminent man, is valuable at 
least as a testimony of his respect for Dr. Robertson : 
nor will it, perhaps, when contrasted with the splen- 
dor of hia professional exertions, be altogether un- 
acceptable to those who have a pleasure in studying 
the varieties and the limits of human genius. 

" I delayed returning you my warmest acknow* 
" ledgments for your most valuable present^ till I 
^* could say that I have enjoyed it. Since my return 
" from the circuit I have read it mth infinite plea«* 
sure. It is inferior to none of your works, which 
is saying a great deal. No man will now doubt 
but that you have done judiciously in making this 
an entire separate work, and detaching it from* 
the general History. Your account of the science 
of Navigation and Naval discovery is admirable, 
and equal to any Historical Map of the kind. If I 
knew a pen equal to it, I would advise the con- 
** tinuation down to the next arrival of Captain 
'* Cook. Nothing could be more entertaining, or 
" more instructive. It is curious that all gi-eat dis- 
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*^ coveries are made, as it were by accident, when 
'* men ar^ in search of something else. I learn 
'^ from you that G)lumbus did not, as a philoso- 
pher, demonstrate to himself that there must be 
such a portion of the earth as America is, but 
^* that meaning to go to the East Indies, he stum- 
** bled on the West. It is a more interes^ng spe- 
'^ culation to consider how little political wisdom 
** had to do, and how much has arisen from chance, 
*^ in the peopling, government^ laws^ and consti* 
" tution of the New World. You shew it strongly 
'^ in the revolutions and settlements of Spanish 
" America. I hope the time will come for fulfil- 
ling the engagement you allude to in the begin- 
ning of the preface. You will then shew how 
little political wisdom had to do in forming the 
original ' settlements of English America. Go« 
vernment left private adventurers to do as they 
** pleased, and certainly did not see in any degree 
'* the consequence of the object.'* 

One letter containing the judgment of an Author 
who is supposed to have employed his own abilities 
in a very masterly sketch on the same subject, I 
shall publish entire. It is long for a quotation ; 
but I will not mutilate what comes from the pen 
of Mr* Burke. 

" I am perfectly sensible of the very flattering di- 
«* stinction I have received in your thitiking me 
worthy of so noble a present as that of your His- 
tory of America. 1 have, however, suffered my 
" gratitude to lie under some suspicion, by delaying 
my acknowledgment of so great a favour. But 
my delay was only to render my obligation to you 
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OF DR* ROBERTSON. 69 

**' more complete, and my thanks, if possible, more 
*^ merited. The close of the session brought a 
** p-eat deal of very troublesome, though not im- 
portant business on me at once. I could not go 
through your work at one breath at that time, 
though I have done it since. I am now enabled 
to thank you, not only for the honour you have 
done me, but for the great satisfaction, and the 
'* infinite variety and compass of instruction I have 
** received -^from your incomparable work. Evety 
thing has been done which was so naturally to be 
expected from the Author of the History of Scot- 
land, and of the Age of Charles the Fifth. I be- 
^^ lieve few books have done more than this, towards 
clearing up dark poihts, correcting errors, and 
removing prejudices. You have too the rare se- 
cret of rekindling an interest on subjects that had 
** so often been treated, and in which every thing 
** which could feed a vital flame appeared to have 
*' been consumed. I am sure I read many parts 
of your History with that fresh concern and anxi- 
ety ^vhich attend those who are not previously 
apprised of the event. You have, besides, thrown 
quite a new light on the present state of th^ 
Spanish provinces, and furnished both materials 
** and hints for a rational theory of what may be 
expected from them in future. 
The part which I read with the greatest plea- 
'^ sure is, the discussion on the manners and cha- 
" racter of the inhabitants of that New World. I 
have always thought with you, that we possess at 
this time very great advantages towards the know- 
ledge of human nature. We need no longer go 
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to History to trace it in all its stages and peri-* 
ods. History, from its eomparativis youth, is 
but a fooT instructor. When the Egyptians call- 
ed the Greeks Children in Antiquities, we may 
*^ wjell call them Children ; and so we may call all 
those nations which were able to trace the pro- 
gress of society only within their own limits. But 
** now the great Map of Mankind is unrolled at 
" once, and there is no state or gradation of bar- 
" barism, and no mode of refinement, which we 
** have not at the same moment under our view: 
" the very different civility of Europe and of China ; 
" the barbarism of Persia and of Abyssinia ; the 
" erratick manners of Tartary and of Arabia ; the 
" savage state of North America and of New Zea- 
" land. Indeed you have made a noble use of the 
" advantages you have had. You have employed 
^' philosophy to judge on manners, and from man- 
** ners you have drawn new resources for philoso- 
" phy. I only think that in one or two points you 
** have hardly done justice to the savage character. 
" There remains before you a great field. Peri- 
" cufosm plenum opus alecR Tractas, et incedis 
*^ per ignes Suppositos cineri doioso. When even 
** those ashes will be spread over the present fire, 
** God knows, I am heartily sorry that we are now 
" supplying you with that kind of dignity and con- 
^^ cern, which is purchased to History at the ex- 
** pence of mankind. I had rather by far that Dr. 
" Robertson's pen were only employed in delinea^ 
*^ ting the humble scenes of political oeconomy, 
than the great events of a civil war. However, 
if our sfaitesmen had read the book of human na- 
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" ture instead of the Journals of the House of Com- 
^^ monsy and History instead of Acts of Parliament, 
we should not by the latter have furnished out so 
ample a Page for the former. For my part, I 
have not been, nor am I very forward in my spe- 
culations on this subject. All that I have ven- 
tured to make have hitherto proved fallacious. I 
confess, I thought the Colonies left to themselves 
could not have made any thing like the present 
resistance to the whole power of this country and 
*' its allies. I did not think it c6uld have been 
'^ done without the declared interference of the 
" House of Bourbon. But I looked on it as very . 
*^ probable that France and Spain would before thi$ 
y time have taken a decided part. In both these 
** conjectures I have judged amiss. — ^You will smile 
*^ when I send you a trifling temporary production, 
^^ mad^ fot the occasion of a day, and to perish with 
" it, in. return for your immortal work. But our 
*^ exchange resembles the politics of the times. 
*^ You. send out solid wealth, the accumulation of 
" ages, and in return you get a few flying leaves of 
^ " poor American paper. However, you have the 
mercantile comfort of finding the balance of trad^ 
infinitely in your favour ; and I console myself 
with the snug consideration of uninformed natu- 
ral acuteness, that I have my warehouse full of 
goods at another's expence. 
" Adieu, Sir, continue to instruct the world ; and 
whilst we carry on a poor unequal conflict with 
the passions and prejudices of our day, perhaps 
[^ with no better weapons than other passions and 
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'* prejudices of our own, convey wisdom at our ex- 
** pence to future generations.*' 

After these testimonies to the excellence of the 
American History, joined to twenty years' posses- 
sion of the public favour, it may perhaps be thought 
presumption in me to interpose my own judgment 
with respect to its peculiar merits. I cannot help, 
however, remarking (what appears still more cha- 
raeteristical of this than of any of Dr. Robertson's 
other works) the comprehensive survey which he 
has taken of his vast and various subject, and the 
skilful arrangement by which he has bestowed con- 
nection and symmetry on a mass of materials so 
shapeless and disjointed. The penetration and sa- 
gacity displayed in his delineation of savage man- 
ners, and the unbiassed good sense with which he 
has contrasted that state of society with civilized 
life, (a speculation in the prosecution of wUich so 
many of his predecessors had lost themselves, in 
vague declamation or in paradoxical refinement,) 
have been much and deservedly admired. His i;n- 
dustry also, and accuracy in collecting information 
with respect to the Spanish system of colonial poli- 
cy, have received warm praise from his friends and 
from the public. But what perhaps does no less 
honour to the powers of his mind than any of these 
particulars is, the ability and address with which he 
has treated some topics that did not fall within the 
ordinary sphere of his studies ; more especially those 
which border on the province of the natural histo- 
rian. In the consideration of these, although we 
may perhaps, in one or two instances, have room to 
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regret that he had not been still more completely 
prepared for the undertaking by previous habits of 
sdentiiic disquisition, we uniformly find him inter- 
esting and instructive in the information he con- 
veys ; and happy, beyond most English Writers, in 
the descriptive powars of his style. The species of 
description too in which he excels is peculiarly adapt-* 
ed to his subject ; distinguished, not by those pic- 
turesque touches which vie with theeffects of the pen* 
cil in presenting local scenery to the mind, but by 
an expression, to which language alone is equal, of 
the grand features of an unsubdued world . In these 
passages he discovers talents as a Writer, different 
from any thing that appears in his other publica- 
tions ; a tompass and richness of diction the more 
surprising, that the objects described were so little 
familiarized to his thoughts, and, in more than one 
instance, rivalling the majestic eloquence which 
destined Buffon to be the Historian of Nature. 

After all, however, the principal charm of this, 
as well as of his other Histories, arises from the gra- 
phical effect of his narrative, wherever his subject af- 
fords him materials for an interesting picture. What 
force and beauty of painting in his circumstantial- 
details of the Voyage of Columbus ; of the first 
aspect of the New Continent; and of the interviews 
of the Natives with the Spanish adventurers ! With 
what animation and fire does he follow the steps of 
Cortes through the varying fortunes of his vast and 
hazardous career; yielding, it must be owned, some- 
what too much to the influence of the passions which 
his hero felt; but bestowing, at the same time, the 
warm tribute of admiration and sympathy on the 
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Virtues and fate of those whom he subdued! The 
arts, the institutions, and the manners of Europe, 
and of America ; but, above all, the splendid cha- 
racters of Cortes and of Guatiiiiozin, enable him, 
in this part of his work, to add to its other attrac- 
tions that of the finest contrasts which occur in 
History. 

On these and similar occasions, if I may be al* 
lowed to judge from what I experience in myself, he 
seizes more completely than any other modern His- 
torian the attention of his reader, and transports 
him into the midst of the transactions which he re- 
cords. His own imagination was warm and vigorous ; 
and although in the conduct ot life it gave no tinc- 
ture of enthusiasm to his tetoper, yet, in the soli- 
tude of the closet, it attached him peculiarly to 
those passages of history which approach to the ro- 
mantic. Hence many of the characteristical beau- 
ties of his writings ; and hence too, perhaps, sdme 
of their imperfections. A cold and phlegmatic his- 
torian, who surveys human affairs like the inhabi- 
tant of a different planet^ if his narrative should 
sometimes languish for want of interest, will at least 
avoid those prepossessions into which the Writer 
must occasionally be betrayed, who, mingling with 
' a sympathetic ardour among the illustrious person- 
ages whose story he contemplates, is liable, while 
he kindles with their generous emotions, to be in- 
fected by the contagion of their prejudices and pas- 
sions. 

These effects, resulting natuitdly from a warm 
imaigination, were heightened in Dr. Robertson 
by the vigour of an active and aspiring mind. It 
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was not from the indifference produced by indo* 
lence or abstraction that^he withdrew from the bu- 
siness of life to philosophy and letters. He was 
formed for action no less than speculation ; and had 
fortune opened to him a field equal to his talents, 
he would have preferred, without hesitation, (if I do 
not greatly mistake his character,) the pursuits of 
the former to those of the latter. His studies wei^ 
all directed to the great scenes of political exertion ; 
and it was only because he wanted an opportunity 
to sustain a part in them himself, that he submitted 
to be an Historian of the actions of others. In all his 
writings, the influence of the circumstances which 
I have now suggested may, I think, be traced; but 
in none of them is it so strongly marked as in the 
History of America. There he writes with the in- 
terest of one who had been himself an actor on the 
scene ; giving an ideal range to his ambition among 
the astonishing events which he describes. 

Perhaps, indeed, it must be owned, on the other 
hand, that if the excellencies of this performance are 
on a scale commensurate to the magnitude of the 
subject, it is in some respects more open to cen- 
sure than any of his other productions. A partia- 
lity for the charms, of eloquence and the originality 
of system displayed in the writings of Buffon and 
De Paw, — a partiality natural to the enthusiasm of 
a congenial mind, — ^has unquestionably produced a 
fadlity in the admission of many of their assertion^ 
which are now classed with the prejudices of former 
times. After allowing, however, to this charge all 
the weight it possesses, it ought to be remembered, 
in justice to Dr. Robertson, what important addi-v, 
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tions have been made, since the time he wrote, to 
our knowledge both of America and of its aboriginal 
inhabitants ; and that it is not from our present 
stock of information, but from what was then cur*- 
rent in Europe, that an estimate can fairly be form- 
ed of the extent and accuracy of his researches* 
When he hazarded himself, like Columbus, in tra- 
versing an unknown ocean, and in surveying a New 
World, much, it might be expected, would be left 
to reward the industry of future adventurers. — ^The 
disposition he has shewn to palliate or to veil the 
enormities of the Spaniards in their American con* 
quests, is a blemish of a deeper and more serious 
nature,, to the impression of which I must content 
myself with opposing those warm and enlightened 
sentiments of humanity which in general animate 
his writings. A late candid and well-informed Au* 
thor, accordingly, after asserting that the conquest 
of the NeWi World was effected (on a low estimate) 
by the murdering of ten millions of the species, and 
that the accounts of this carnage are authenticated 
beyond the possibility of dispute, suggests an apo- 
logy for Dr. Robertson;, by remarking, " That this 
is one of those melancholy passages in the his- 
tory of human nature, where a benevolent mind» 
shrinking from the contemplation of facts, wishes 
to resist conviction, and to relieve itself by incre- 
dulity."* 

The Spanish nation were not insensible of what 
they owed to Dr. Robertson for " the temperate 
" spirit" (as Mr. Gibbon expresses it) with which 
he had related this portion of their story. " On 

* Bryan Edwards. — History of the West Indies. 
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the 8th of August 1777, he was unanimously 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Hisf 
tory at Madrid ; in testimony of their approba^ 
tion of the industry and care with which he has 
applied to the study of Spanish History, and as 
a recompence for his merit in having contributed 
so much to illustrate and spread the knowledge 
of it in foreign countries/' The Academy, at 
the same time, appointed one of its members to 
translate the History of America into Spanish ; and 
it is believed .that considerable progress had been 
made in the translation, when the Spanish Govern** 
ment, judging it inexpedient that a work should be 
made public, in which the nature of the trade with 
America, and the system of Colonial Administra- 
tion, were so fully explained, interposed its autho- 
rity to stop the undertaking. 

As the volumes which have been now under our 
review did not complete Dr. Robertson's original 
design, he announced in the preface his intention 
to resume the subject at a. futui-e period ; suspend- 
ing, in the mean time, the execution of that part ot 
his plan which related to the British settlemi^its^ 
** on account of the ferment which then, a^tated 
" our North American Colonies," A fragment of 
this intended work, which has been published since 
his death, while it illustrates the persevering ardour 
of his mind, must excite a lively regret in. all who 
read it, that a History so peculiarly calculated by 
its subject to co-extend his fame, with the future 
progress of our language in the regions beyond the 
Atlantic, had not been added to the other monu- 
ments of his genius. 
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The caution which Dr. Robertson observed in hU 
expressions concerning the American war, surest* 
some doubts about his sentiments on that subject. 
In his letters to Mr. Strahan he writes with greater 
freedom, and sometimes states, without reserve^ his 
opinions of men and measures. 

One or two of these passages (which I transcribe 
without any comment) appear to me to be objects 
of curiosity, as they illustrate Dt. Robertson's poli- 
tical views ; ' and I flatter myself they will now be 
read without offence, when the factions to which 
they allude are almost effaced from our recollection 
by the more interesting events of a later period. I 
need scarcely premise, that in quoting Dr. Robert- 
son's opinions I would by no means be understood 
to subscribe to them as my own. 

In a letter dated October 6, 1775, he writes 
thus : ** I agree with you in sentiment about the 
** affairs of America. Incapacity,^ or want of in^ 
" formation, has led. the people employed there to 
deceive ministry. Trusting to them, they, have 
been trifling for two years, when they should 
'^ have been .serious, until they have rendered a 
very simple piece of business- extremely per« 
plexed. They have permitted colonies disjoined 
by nature and situation to consolidate into a re- 
gular systematical confederacy ; and when a few 
regiments stationed in each capital would have 
** rendered it impossible for them to take arms, 
they have suffered them quietly to levy and train 
forces, as if they had not known and seen against 
whom they were prepared. But now we are 
fgurly committed, and I do think it fortunate that 
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*^ die violence of the Americans has brought mat* 
^< ter^ to a cnsis too soon for themselves. From 
the beginning of the contest I have always as- 
serted that independence was tlieir object. The 
distinction between taxatiofi and regulation is 
mere folly. There is not an argument against 
our right of taxing, that does not conclude with 
tenfold force against our power of regulating 
their trade. They may profess or disclaim what 
ihey please, and hold the language that best suits 
their purpose ; but, if they have any meaning, it 
must be that they should be free states, con^ 
nected with us by blood, by habit, and by religion, 
but at liberty to buy and sell and trade where and 
with whom they please. This they will one day 
attain, but not }ust now, if there be any degree 
of political wisdom or vigour remaining. At the 
same time one cannot but regret that prosperous 
growing states should be checked in their career. 
'^ As a lover of mankind I bewail it ; but as a sub* 
" ject of Great Britain, I must wish that their de- 
^^ pendence on it should continue. If the wisdom 
" of Government can terminate the contest with 
^^ honour instantly, that would be the most desir- 
^' able issue. This, however, I take, to be rum im- 
possible ; and I will venture to foretel, that if 
our leaders do not at once exert the power of the 
British Empire in its full force, the struggle will 
be long, dubious, and disgraceful. We are past 
" the hour of lenitives and half exertions. If the 
** contest be protracted, the smallest interruption 
" of the tranquillity that now reigns in Europe, or 
** even the appearance of it, may be fatal. 
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'^ It is lucky that my American History was not 
^' finished before this event. How many plausible 
^' theories that I should have been entitled to form, 
*^ are contradicted by what has now happened !"* 

To this extract I shall only add a few sentences 
from a letter written to the same correspondent 
about the Affairs of America, nine years before, at 
the time of the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

'* I am glad to hear the determination of the 
House of Commons concerning the Stamp Act. 
I rejoice, from my love of the human species, that 
'^ a million of men in America have some chance 
of running the same great caireer which other free 
people have .held before them. I do not appre- 
hend revolution or independence sooner than 
these must and should come. A very little skill 
and attention in the art of governing may pre*, 
serve the supremacy of Britain as lotig as it ought 
*' to be preserved. You can do me no favour more 
*^ obliging, than that of writing me often an account 
" of all occurrences in the debates on this affair. I 
** lim much interested in the subject ; very little in 
*^ the men who act on either side. I am not weak 
*^ enough greatly to admire their virtues, nor so 
5* factious as to adopt their passions.** 
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SECTION IV. 

Continuation of the same su6;ect. -^Histokical 
DiSGiuismoN CONCERNING India. — General 
Remarks on Dr. Robertson's Merits as an 
Historiafi. 

IN consequence of the Interruption of Dr. Robert- 
son's plans produced by the American Revo- 
lution, he was led to think of some other subject 
which might, in the mean time, give employment 
to his studious leisure* A letter, dated July ,1778, 
to his friend the Rev* Mr* Waddilove, (now Dean 
of Rippon,) contains some important information 
with respect to his designs at this period* 

" The state of our affairs in North America is 
** not such as to invite me to go on with my His* 
tory of the New World. I must wait for times 
of greater tranquillity, when I can write and the 
public can read with more impartiality and better 
" iafdrmatioii than al present* Every person ^th 
" whoni I conversed in London confirmed me in 
" my resolution of making a pause for si little, until 
" it shall be known in what manner the ferment 
will subside. But as it is neither my inclination 
nor interest to be altogether idle, many of my 
friends have suggested to me a new subject, the . 
Histoiy of Great Britain, from the Revolution to 
" the Accession of the House of Hanover. It will 
" be some satisfaction to me to enter on a domes- 
tic subject, after being engaged so long on foreign 
ones, where one-half of my time and labour, were 
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employed in teaching myself to understand man-- 
ners, and. laws, and forms, which I was to ex- 
plain to others. You know better than any body 
how much pains I bestowed in studying tlie con- 
*^ stitution, the manners, and the commerce of Spa- 
" nish America. The Review contained in t^ie first 
** volume of Charles V. was founded on researches 
** still more laborious. I shall not be involved in 
*^ the same painful inquiries, if I undertake the pre- 
*^ sent work. I possess already as much knowledge 
*^ of the British government and laws as usually is 
f* possessed by other persons who have been well 
f* educated and have lived in good comps^y. A 
minute investigation of facts will be the chief 
object of my attention. With respect to these, 
I shall be much aided by the original papers pub- 
lished by Sir John Dalrymple and Macpherson, 
and lately by Lord Hardwicke. The Memoirs 
of Noailles, concerning the French negotiations 
in Spain, contain very curious information. I 
have got a very valuable collection of papers from 
the Duke of Montague^ which belonged to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, and I am promised the 
large collection of the Duke of Marlborough, 
*f which were formerly in the hands of Mr. Malliet. 
" From these and other materials I hope to write 
a History which may be both entertaining and 
instructive. I know that I shall get upon dan- 
gerous ground, and must relate events concern- 
ing which our political factions entertain very 
differept sentimentis. Bilt I am little alarmed 
with this. I flatter myself that I have temper 
enough to judge with impartiality ; and if, after 
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" examining with candour, I do give offence, there 
** 18 no man whose situation is more independent/^ 
Whatever the motives were which induced him 
to relinqiiish this project, it is certain that it did 
tlot long occupy his thoughts. From a letter of 
Mr. Gibbon, it would appear to have been aban^ 
doned before the end of the year 1779. The pas- 
sage is interesting, not only as it serves to ascertain 
the fact, but as it suggests a valuable hint with re^^ 
dpect to a different historical subject. 

I remember a kind of engagement yott had 
contracted to repeat your visit to London every 
second year, and I look forwards with pleasure 
to next spridg, when your bond will naturally be- 
come due. I should almost hope that you would 
bring with you some fruits of your leisure, had I 
not been informed that you had tot£illy relin*- 
** quished your design of continuing Mr.. Hume's 
History of England. Notwithstanding the just 
and deep sense which I must entertain (if the 
intelligence be true) of our public loss, I have 
scarcely courage enough to blame ydu. The want 
of materials and the danger of offence are two 
" formidable obstacles for an Historian who wishes 
to instruct, and who is determined not to betray 
" his readers. — ^But if yoil leave the narrow limits 
*^ of our island, there still remain, without return- 
ing to the troubled scene of America, nlany sub- 
jects not unworthy of yoUr genius. Will you 
^ve me leave as a vague and indigested hint 
to suggest the History of the Protestants 19 
France ? the events are important in themselves, 
* and intimately connecte4 with -the great Revolu- 
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tions of Europe : some of the boldest or most 
amiable characters of modern times, the Admi- 
ral Coligny, Henry IV. &c. would be your pecu- 
" liar heroes ; the materials are copious, and authen- 
" tic, and accessible ; and the objects appear to 
** stand at that just distance which excites curiosity 
" without inspiring passion. Excuse the freedom, 
" andweigh the merits (if any) of this proposal*." 

As I have had very little access to see any of 
Dr. Robertson^s answers to the letters of his corre- 
spondents^ I am'ignorant what reply he made to this 
suggestion of Mr. Gibbon, as well as of the circum- 
stances that induced him to lay aside his plans with 
respect to the History of England. It is impossible, 
however, not to feel much regret^ that he did not 
carry them into execution. In spite of the obsta- 
cles which Mr. Gibbon mentions, there can be little 
doubt that the work would have been an im- 
portant accession to English literature ; and, in all 
probability, from the interesting nature of the sub- 
ject, the most popular of his performances. The in- 
trigues of the different factions during the reign 
of Queen Anne would have afforded an ample field 
for the exercise of his cool and discriminating judge- 
ment ; the campaigns of Marlborough deserved 
such an Historian ; while the literature and philo- 
sophy of that menlorable period would have given 
full employment to those critical powers which he 
do eminently possessed, and of which he has unfor- 
tunately left no monument behind him. The slight 
sketches of this kind interspersed with the narrative 

♦ See Appendix tq the Life, Note F.. ^ ' 
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of Mr. Hume s History, have always been favourite 
passages with readers of taste : and» if I may be 
permitted to judge from Dr. Robertson's conversa- 
tion, he would not, in this species of composition, 
have been surpassed by any of his contemporaries. 

I have not heard of any other work that he pro- 
jected after this period. He seems indeed soon to 
have abandoned all thoughts of writing any more for 
the public, and to have indulged the idea of prose- 
cuting his studies in future for his private amuse-, 
ment. His circumstances were independent: he was 
approaching to the age of sixty, with a constitution 
considerably impaired by a sedentary life ; and a 
long application to the compositions he had pre- 
pared for the press, had interfered with much of the 
gratification he ixiight have enjoyed, if he had been 
at liberty to follow the impulse of his own taste and 
curiosity. Such a sacrifice must be more or less 
made by all who devote themselves to letters, whe- 
ther with a view to emolument or to fame ; nor 
would it perhaps be easy to make it, were it not for 
the prospect (seldom, alas ! realized) of earning, by 
their exertions, that learned and honourable leisure 
which he was so fortunate as to attain. He retired 
from the business of the ecclesiastical courts about 
the same time; and, for seven or eight years, 
divided the hours which he could spare from his 
professional duties, between the luxury of reading 
and the conversation of his friends. 

The activity of his mind, in the mean time, con- 
tinued unimpaired ; and the habits of study he had 
so long been accustomed to, gave a certain scope 
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and connexion even to his historical recreations. 
To one of these, which, from its accidental con- 
nexion with some of his former works, engaged 
his attention more closely than his ordinary pur- 
suits, the public is indebted fer a valuable per- 
formance, of which the materials seem almost in- 
sensibly to have swelled to a volume, long after his 
most intimate friends imagined that he had renoun- 
ced all thoughts of the press. The Disquisition 
concerning Ancient India, which closed his histori-* 
cal labours, took its rise (as he himself informs us) 
from the perusal of Major RennelFs Memoirs for 
illustrating his Map of Indostan . This suggested 
to him the idea of examining more fully than be 
had done in the introductory book to his History 
" of America, into th^ knowledge which the An-^ 
*' cients had of that country, and of considering 
** what is certain, what is obscure^ and what is fabu- 
lous, in the accounts of it which they have hand- 
ed down to us." — " In undertaking this inquiry" 
(he adds) " he had originally no other object than 
his own amusement and instruction ; but in car- 
rying it on, and consulting with care the authors 
♦^ of antiquity, some facts hitherto unobserved, and 
^^ many which had, not been examined with pro- 
^* per attention, occurred ; hew views opened ; hiai 
^' ideas gradually extended, and became more in- 
**^ teresting ; till at lenglh he imagined that the 
** result of his researches might prove amusing an4 
** instructive to others." 

Such is the account given by himself of the ori- 
gin and progress of a. disquisition begun in the 
sixty-eighth year of his, age, and in twelve months 
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brought to a conclusion ; exhibiting, nevertheless, 
in eveiy part, a diligence in researdh, a soundness 
of judgment, and a perspicuity of method not infe- 
rior to those which distinguish his other perform^ 
ances. From the nature of the subject it was im- 
possible to render it equally amusing to ordinary 
readers, pr to bestow on his language the same 
splendour and variety ; but the style possesses all 
the characteristical beauties of his former compo- 
sitions, as far as they could with propriety be intro- 
duced into a discourse, of which the general de»gn 
excluded every superfluous and ambitious ornament. 
The observations in the AppemKx^ upon the cha- 
racter, the manners^ and the institutions of the 
people of India, present a valuable outline of all the 
most important information concernitigthem, whjch 
was then accessible to the philosophers of Europe ; 
and, if they have already lost part of their inte- 
rest, in consequence of the astonishing discoveries 
which havie been since brought to light in Asia, by 
a fortunate and unexampled combination of genius, 
learning, and official rank,4n a few.individuals whose 
names do honour to this country; they, at least, 
evince that ardent and enlightened curiosity which 
ianimated the Author's inquiries in his most advan- 
ced years ; and afford a proof, that his min^t kept 
pace, to the last, with the progress ctf historical 
knowledge. ' 

In these observations, too, we may occasionally 
trace the influence of still higher motives ; to which 
he has himself alluded, with an affecting solemnity, 
in thelast sentences which he addressed to thepublic. 
" If I had aimed** (says he) " at nothing else than 
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'* to describe the civil polity^ the uts, &e scienociy 
^* and religious institutions, of one of the most an^ 
'< cient and most numerous races of men, that alone 
** would have led me into inquiries and discussions 
** both curious and instructivie. lown^however^that 
I have all along kept in view an object more inter^- 
eating) as well as of greater importance ; and en* 
** tertain hopes, that if the Account which I have 
** giyen of the early and high civilization of India* 
^' and of the wonderful progress of its inhabitants 
** in elegant arts and useful science, shall b« re-r 
^* ceived as just and well established, it may have 
'^ some influence upon the behaviour of Europeans 
^^ towards that people. It was by an impartial and 
** candid inquiry into their manners, that the £m« 
'^ peror Akbar was led to consider the Hindoos as 
** no less entitled to protection and favour th$^n his 
^* pther subjects ; and to govern th^m vrith such 
*' equity and mildness, as to merit from a grateful 
f* people the honourable appellation of * the Guar- 
dian of Mankind/ If I might presume to hope, 
that the description I have given of the manners 
<^ and institutions of the people of India could cour 
^* tribute in the siQallest degree, and with the n^ost 
*' remote influence, to render their character more 
^' respcptable, and their condition more happy, I 
^* should close my literary labours with the satis* 
** faction of thinking that I have not lived or writ* 
" ten in vain *.'* 

In concluding this general review of Dr* Robert- 
§Qiis publications^ our attention is naturally led, iq 

* Sec Apppndix to the Life, Note G. 
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tlie first place, to the extent and variety of his histo- 
rical researches. In this r^pect, he has certainly 
not been surpassed by any writer of the present 
times, nor would it perhaps be easy to name another 
svho has united to so luminous an arrangement of his 
matmak, and sudi masterly skill in adorning them^ 
jan equal degree of industry and exactness in tracing 
them to their original sources. After a minute exa*- 
jnination of the most disputed passages of his first 
performance, a late author ^ has ventured to. pro- 
aiounice him ** the most faithful of Historians f and 
I have no. doubt that this honourable appellation 
will be sanctioned by those who shall examine his 
other works with the same acuteness, accuracy, and 
candour. 

In the art of narration, too, which, next to cor- 
rectness in the statement of facts, is the most es* 
Bential qualification of an Historian, Dr. Robertson^s 
skill is pre-eminent : perhaps I might venture to 
say, that in this art his chief and characteristical 
^excellence as an Historian consists. I do not, at 
present, allude merely to the richness of colouring 
•with which he occasionally arrests the attention : 
but to the distinctness, perspicuity, and fulness, with 
which he uniformly communicates historical infor- 
mation ; carefully avoiding every reference to what- 
ever previous knowledge of the subject his reader 
may accidentally possess. In this distinctness and 
perspicuity, so conspicuous in the great models of 
jantiquity, some modern writers of unquestionable 
talents have failed to ^ degree which renders all their 

* Mr. Liiing. 
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Other merits of little value ; — a failure m^re parti* 
eularly observable, since it became fashionsd[>le» after 
the example of Voltaire^ to comiect with the view 
of political transactions, an examination of their 
effects on the manners and condition of mankind, 
and to blend the lights of philosophy with the im- 
propriate beauties of historical oompositkm. In 
' consequence of this innovation, while the province 
of the Historian has been enlarged and dignified^ 
the difficulty of his task has increased in the sam^ 
proportion : reduced, as he must frequently be, to 
the alternative, either of interrupting unseasonably 
the chain of events, or, by interweaving disquisi- 
tion and narrative together, of sacrifidlng dear** 
ness to brevity. By few writers of the present age 
has this combination of philosophy with history 
been more frequently attempted than by Dr. Robert- 
son ; and by none have the inconveniences which it 
threatens been more succesjsfully avoided. In the 
former respect his merit is great; but in the latter, 
he may be safely proposed as a pattern for imitation^ 
Nor does the beauty of his narrative consist only 
in the luminous distinctness and picturesque selec- 
tion of his details. In a passage formerly quoted 
from one of Mr. Walpole*s letters, it is mentioned, 
among the other recommendations of the History 
of Scotland, that, ^* although composed of piecea of 
*^ information, each of which woi^d make a separate 
" memoir, yet the whole is hurried on into one un- 
** interrupted story." The remark is ju$t, and it 
points at an excellence of the highest ord^, conspi* 
cuous in all Dr. Robertson s publications j the con- 
tinuity which unites together the different parts of 
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his fiulgeet, in consequence of the address and- feli- 
city displayed in his transitions. It is this last cir- 
cumstance which bestows on his works that un- 
ceasing interest which constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal charms in tale^ of fiction ; an interest easy to 
support in relating a series of imaginary adventures, 
but which> in historical composition, evinces, more 
than any thing else, the hand of a master. 

The attainment of these different perfections was 
undoubtedly much facilitated by the plan which he 
adopted of throwing into the form of Notes and Il- 
lustrations, whatever critical or scientific discussions 
appeared to him to interfere with the peculifir pro- 
vince of history;. In one of the last conversations 
I had with him, he mentioned this as an improve- 
ment of considerable importance in historical wri- 
ting; and his final judgment on the subject will be 
allowed to have great weight in favour of that mode 
of arrangement which he adopted. On this point, I 
know, there is a wide diversity of opinion : nor do I 
think myself entitled to pronounce with confidence 
upoiv either side, where the best judges have hesi- 
tated in their decision. Our late excellent colleague 
Mr. Smith carried to such a length his partiality 
to the ancient forms of classical composition, that 
Jie considered every species of note as a blemish or 
imperfection ; indicating either aji idle accumula- 
tion of superfluous particulars, or a want of skill 
and comprehension in the general design. Dr. 
Douglas too, the present Bishop of Salisbury, in a 
letter addressed to Dr. Robertson on occasion of his 
American History, appears dissatisfied with the local 
separation of the notes from the text ; without. 
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however, disputing the general principle on which 
the arrangement of his materials proceeds. " I 
*' think** (says he) ^' that your notes and illustrar 
*^ tions very frequently contain matter of the great- 
** est importance to the strengthening the argu- 
ments and conclusions you adopt in the body of 
the book; and they are so widely separated by the 
** mode of your publication, that the reader cannot 
see, at one view, the great merit of your work. 
Mr. Gibbon adopted this method, in imitation 
of your Charles V. ; but I believe he has found 
the wishes of the public in favour of another ar- 
rangement; for I understand in a new edition 
of his History which we are soon to have, the notes 
** and illustrations are to be put at the bottom of 
•* the pages to which they refer. — I know you will 
excuse this liberty; and very probably, as you 
have considered the matter more accurately than 
" such readers as I am, you can ^ive very substan- 
•* tial reasons for preferring the plan of throwing 
** the notes and illustrations to the end of the 
" volume.** 

On a question of this sort, the suggestions of so 
learned and judicious a critic are undoubtedly en- 
titled to peculiar deference : but I must be per-^ 
mitted to express my doubts whether he has added 
to their weight, by appealing to the arrangement of 
Mr. Gibbon ; which, in this instance, has always ap- 
peared to me to be inconvenient in the extreme, in no 
species of writing is it agreeable to have the attention 
so frequently withdrawn from the text ; but in his- 
torical writing it is impossible to devise a more ef- 
fectual expedient for counteracting the effects of the 
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Attdi6r*i3 art. The curious research and the epi- 
grammatic wit so often displayed in Mr. Gibbon's 
notes, and which sometimes render them moreaniu- 
sing than even tiie eloquent narrative which they 
are meant to illustrate, serve only to add to the em- 
barrassment occasioned by this unfortunate distri- 
bution of his materials. He seems, indeed, from a 
letter published in his posthumous works, to have 
been fully satisfied, after a trial of both plans, that 
the preference was due to that which, after Dr. Ro- 
bertson's example, he had originally pursued. ^' I 
cannot be displeased** (he observes) " with the 
too numerous and correct impressions which have ' 
*' been published for the use of the Continent at 
" Basil in Switzerland. Of their fourteen octavo 
** volumes, the two last include the whole body of 
** the notes. The public importunity had forced me 
"to remove them from the end of the volume to 
" the bottom of the page ; but I have often re- 
*^ pented of my compliance *.'* 

It is remarkable that no alternative should have 
occurred to Mr. Gibbon between placing all his 
notes at the bottom of the page, or collecting tbem 
all in the form of art Appendix. In the first edi- 
tion of his first volume, he followed Dr. Robertson 
implicitly in adopting the latter method; which, al- 
though by far the more imexceptionable of the two, 
might be obviously improved by some limitations. 
Mr. Hume, in a letter to Mr. Straban, objects to it 
strongly. " One is plagued with Gibbon's notes, 

♦Vol. i. p. 178. 
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aectedinp to the present methocl of printing the 
book* . Wh^ii a note is announced^ you turn to 

the end of the volume, and there you often find 
nothing but a reference to an authority^ All 
these authorities ought only to be printed Ht the 
margin or the bottom of the page *.*' 
What Mr. Hume here remarks concerning refe- 
rences to authorities, may be extended to those short 
explanatory sentences, which, being intended to fa-^ 
cilitate the reader's progress, ishould unquestioifably 
be brpught under his eye at the same time with 
the passage they are intended to elucidate. Dr. Ro* 
bertson, as well as Mr. Gibbon, seeins to have over- 
looked this distinction between explanatory hintS/ 
and nates intended for the gratification of the ca» 
rious ; and hence have arisen (at least in part) those 
inconveniences in the technical arrangement of his 
volumes, of which Dr. Douglas was led to complsan.r 

A still more important blemish, however, it must 
be confessed, than what this respectable coi;re* 
spondent has specified, is sometimes the real source 
of the imperfection he lias remarked ; I mean, that 
a considerable portion of the matter which is par-« 
celled out; among the notes ought to have been ih- 
corporated with the text. Where a writer finds it 
necessary to enter into speculation and discussion, 
the whole of his argument should undoubtedly be 
stated at once, and not broken down into fragments, 
which the reader is to collect from different parts of the 
book. In those dissertations^ therefore, which form so 

* Gibbon's Post. Works, vol. i. p. 500. 
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considerable a part both of the History of Charles V. 
stnd of America, it would perhaps have been bet- 
ter if the Author had adhered less closely to the 
plan which he has so judiciously adopted in his his* 
f oncal narrative. The arguments which recom^ 
mend it in the latter species of composition, it is suf- 
ficiently evident, do not apply to it when introduced 
into the former. 

After all, whoever attempts to mstruct the world 
by any literary undertaking, whether historical or 
speculative, will find it necessary, for the complete 
satisfaction of accurate inquirers, to engage in oc- 
casional discussions which could liot be introduced 
into the body of the work, without digressions in- 
consistent with a simple arid distinct arrangement ; 
iior compressed into notes at the bottom of the 
page, without stopping the reader's progress, arid 
misleading his attention. No writer has been more 
completely aware of this than Mr. Huriie, who, in 
all his publications, both historical and philosophi- 
cal, has distinguished carefully those incidental sug- 
gestions which are necessary to prevent any hesita- 
tion about the text, fronl the critical disquisitions 
useful for satisfying men of curious research, or for ^ 
obviating the doubts of more refined speculation. 
Dr. Robertson's subjects, in all his Histories ex- 
cepting that of Scotland, engaged him in inquiries 
more open to controversy, and in arguments rest- 
ing upon information less accessible to ordinary 
readers, than those of Mr. Hume. His proofs and 
illustrations, accordingly, bear a far greater propor- 
tion to the size of his volumes ; biit I am inclined 
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.to think, that, if examined with proper attention, 
the arrangement of them will be found (with a £ew 
exceptions) to reflect no less honour on his taste 
and discernment. 

The stress which Dr. Robertson himself laid on 
this peculiarity in his mode of composition, added 
to the indecision of Mr. Gibbon with respect to its 
propriety, will, I hope, apologise sufEciently for the 
hiinuteness with whidi some of the foregoing par- 
ticulars are stated. — The general question concern- 
ing the expediency^ of imitating the ancients, in 
limiting an author's intercouise with his readers, to 
what is conveyed in the text, does not seem to me 
to admit of discussion. Considered as sources of 
authentic and of accurate information, the value of 
the classics is infinitely diminished by this very 
circumstance; and few, I believe, have studied 
Mr. Smith's works (particularly hia Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations) with- 
out regretting, on some occasions, the omission of 
his authorities ; and, on others, the digressions into 
which he has been Ted, by conforming so scrupu- 
lously to the example of antiquity. 



Of Dr. Robertson's merits as an Historian, as far 
as they are connected with the genius of the language 
in which he wrote, it does not become a native of 
this part of the Island to express a decided opinion. 
And accordingly, in the few remarks which I am 
to hazard on that subject, although I shall state my 
own judgement with freedom, I would be understood 
to write with all possible diffidence. . 
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Hie general strain of his composition is flowing, 
tequal, and majestic ; harmonious beyond that of 
most English writers^ yet seldom deviating, in quest 
of harmony, into inversion, redundancy, or affecta* 
tion. If, in some passages, it may be thought that 
the effect might have been heightened J)y somewhat 
mote of variety in the structure and cadence of his 
periods, it must be recollected that this criticism 
invokes an encomium on the beauty of his style; 
for it is only where the ear is habitually gratified^ 
that the rhythm of composition becomes an object 
of the reader's attcfntion. 

In comparing his turn of expression with that of 
the Classical Writers of England, a difference may, 
I think, be perceived; originating in the provincial 
situation of the country where he received his edu^- 
cation and spent his life: and, if I am not much 
mistaken, the same observation may be extended^ 
in a greater or less degree, to nK>st of our contem- 
poraries who have laboured under similar disad- 
vantages. I do not allude, at present, to what are 
commonly called Scotticisms; for, from these Dr. 
Robertson's works have been allowed, by the piost 
competent judges, to be remarkably &ee ; but to an 
occasional, substitution of general or of circuitous 
modes of expression, instead of the simple and spe- 
cific English phrase. An author who lives at a di* 
stance from the acknowledged standard of elegance, 
writes in a dialect different from that in which he 
is accustomed to speak ; and is naturally led to 
evade, as much as possible, the hazardous use of 
idiomatical phrases, by the employment of such as 
accord with the general analogy of the language. 

VOL. I. H 
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Hence, in all the lighter and. more famUiar kinds of 
writing, the risk of sacrificing ease and vivaci^^ and 
what Dr. Johnson Qsi&%gefminejfhtghiism^^ in order 
to secure correctness and purity ; and hjenoe the dif« 
iiculties with which those of our countrymen have 
had to stnig^iCy who have aimed at the freedom of 
the epistolary style, or who have attempted to ci^h 
the shadowy arid fleeting forms of Comic Dialogue. 
The peculiarity in the manner of Ltvy^ censured 
by Asinius PoUio^ was probably of a similar de^ 
scription ; arising less from an admixture of Pa* 
duan idioms, than from the absence of such as 
marked the dialect of Rome. " In Tito Livio," (says 
Quinctilian,) ^^ mirae facundise viro, putat inesse 
'' Pollio Asinius quandam Patavinitatem* Quare, 
^* si fieri potest, et verba omnia, et vox, hujus alum** 
'^ num Urbis oleant ; ut oratio Romana plan^ vi- 
** deatur, non civitate donata*." 
* If, however, in these and a few other respects, 
important advantages are possessed by those whose 
standard of propriety is always before them in their 
ordinary habits of conversation and of business, it 
must perhaps be granted, on the other hand, that 
an ear thus familiarized from infancy to phrases 
whicfar it has been accustomed to retain, without 
any selection, or any reference to general principles, 
can scarcely fail' to have some effect in blunting an 
author's discrimination between the established 
modes of classical expression and the accidental 

* *^ If Addi6on*s language had been less idiomatical^ it would 
'* have lost something of its genuine^^pgUcism."— -Live^ of 
the Poets. 

t Quinctil. 1. viii. c. 1. 



jargon of tlie day. IHtisrtrtitiom df tliis reimirk might 
be easily colhctei^itom^'vmttm oi tbe" faigkest atict 
mosl ifeschrved reputation'^ more pa^icillidy from 
some whoihavsd e^«mted, wttb tbe grestestmiccefls^: 
the apf>r(^rzate gn^aees hi theShglishitpogtte.^-^Biwii 
the works of Dr. MiddtetoOi ivhidi kavebeeaofte^^ 
recomiti^Hled to Scot^hmieti as the salestriniideb 
for their imitalioiy^ abound ndth it»tadetig of &dko^ 
quial laD^giktge^ sani^ttoned probabiy by the auid^mty 
of the iashiohable speakers of hk time, but whida^^ 
I should supi^ey would no^be considered as vii)-^ 
garidms by such of his eountf^men as have, formed 
their taste on the composition^ either of an'earUer 
or of a later period. 

In guai4ing against these lempbrary modes of 
speech, the pnovincidl residence of a Scotchmatt 
may somedmes have its usej by teaching; him to 
distrust his elir as an ^rbttn^ of elegdnce^ and to ap^ 
peal on eveiy i}uestionable point 'to the. practice ol 
those .whose established re{>utati0n gives th^ stattip 
of propriety to the phraseology they haive employed. 
If his eompositiort be deficient in ease^ ^t may be 
expected not to fall under the ordinary standard/ 
in point of purity : nay, it is not impxissible,. that/ 
in his solicitude to avmd^ idiomadcid phrases, he 
may be occasioimtly led to ailimate m%^ to ennoble 
bis diction:; or, by uncomnion. aiidfi^t^nate.com*' 
binations of words, to give to failuliar ideas the charm; 
of novelty. .. . 

The species of compCHiition to which Br- Robert' 
son directed Ins stU(Kes,\va$peculiaily adapted to ^ 
his local situation, by atfbrding 'him: an opportunity 
of displaying all ^e talents he pasi&i9^^^y^ih^ 

H 2 .-.;-'• 
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imposing on him a trial of his powers In tlidse kincf^ 
of writing where a Scotchman is most likely to faiU 
In delineating the characters of Princes, Statesmen, 
and Warriors, or in recording events that have hap' 
pened on the great thea^ of puUie a&irs, a cer* 
tain elevation of language is naturally inspired by 
the magnitude of the subject. The engaging and 
pathetic details of domestic life vanbh before the 
eye which contemplates the fortunes of nations, and 
the Revolutions of Empire ; and there is even a gnt* 
vity of manner, exclusive of every thing faixiiltar or 
flippant, which accords with our idea of him wha 
sits in judgment on the generations that are past. 
It may, perhaps, be questioned \^ some^ whether 
Dr. Robertson has not carried to an extreme his 
idea of what he has himself called the <%7ii/y of 
Mst&ry I yaxA^ whatever opinion we form on this 
pointy it cannot be disputed^ that his plan <>f sepa- 
ntting the materials of histoirical composition from 
those which fall under the provinces of the Anti- 
quary, and of the writer of Memoirs, was on the 
whole happily conceivt^i ; and that one greatcharm 
of his works arises from the taste and judgment 
with which he has carried it into execution. — ^Nor 
has he suffered this scrupulous regard to the unity of ' 
historical style to exclude that variety which was 
necessary for keeping alive the reader's attention » 
Whenever his subject admits of being enriched or 
adorned by political or philosophical disquisition, by 
picturesque description^ of by the interesting details 
of a romantic episode, he scruples not to try his 
strength with those who have excelled the most iii 
thesiS $ffej*6i2t:diepartm'ents of literature ; uhifottnly, ^ 
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however, avoiding to mingle in the humble scenes 
of ordinary life» or to nieet his rivals on any ground 
whare he did not fed himself completely their equal. 
To this systematical selection of the more regu- 
lar ^nd , analogical forms of construction, is to be 
ascribed, in a considerable d^ee, his popularity 
among foreigners, who unite in esteeming him, not 
only as one of the most eloquent, but as one of the 
most intelligible of our writers. And it may be 
presumed, the same circumstance will secure in his 
favour the 'Suffrages of. posterity, when the passing 
idioms, generated by the capricious modes of our 
own times, shall be antiquated or forgotten*. 
' I have only to add, that some of the foregoing 
observations apjdy more strongly to Dr. Roberta- 
son s earlier than to his later publications. In the 
History of Charles V., and still more in that of 
America, he ventures on expressions which he would 
not have hazarded before the establishment of his 
literary name ; and accordingly it may be doubted, 
whether, in consequence of this circumstance, .he 
did not lose in purity of diction what he gained in 
ease and freedom. Perhaps, on, the whole, it will 
be found that of all his performances, Charles V. is 
that which unites the various requisites of good writ- 
ing in the greatest degree. The style is more natu- 
ral and flowing than that of the History of Scotland; 
while, at the same time, idiomatical phrases are in- 
troduced with so sparing and timid a hand, ihat it 
is easy to perceive the Author's attention to correct- 
ness was not sensibly diminished. In the History 

^ See Appendix to the Life^ Note H. 
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of Ameiiqa^ althoiigh it container iriwy passages 
equal, if Qot Hi{lfenor, to any thing filse in bis imt^ 
lil^f.tbd^^^QinpositiQn does not ^beem to me to be m 
iinifoirmly.poUsbpd as that of his former works ; nor 
does it 'always pcK^ji^s, in the same degree, the re^ 
C^ommendatidi^p.pf conciseness ac^ simplicity*. 



SECTION V, 

/teview of the more active Qccupatimis of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's htfe^r^ Conohistofi of the JVarrative. 
— Sketch of his Character ^ ' 

IN reviewing the History of Dr. Robertson's Life, 
our attention has hitherto been confined to those 
pursuits which formed tbe habitual occupation of 
his mind; and which have left behind them unpe- 
rishable monuments. His life, however, was not de«- 
voted wholly to the cultivation of letters. His ta- 
lents fitted him in an eminent degree for the busi- 
ness of the world ; and the station in which Provi- 
dence placed him opened to him a field, which, 
however unec^ual to his ambition or to his genius, 
. afforded him the means of evincing what he might 
have accomplished, if his sphere, of exertion had been 
more extensive and brilliant. 

Among the active scenes \x\ which he had an op- 
portunity to engage, the most conspicuous was 

presented to bim by the Supreme Ecclesiastical 

» 

V* Sec Apfjendix to the Life, Note I. 
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Court in Scotlaad* Of the constitution of th» 
court, accorcfiiigly, . which cBffersin some, remarks? 
ble {larticulars&om the clerical convdcations jn other 
Christian countciesy a general outline is. neces^ary^ 
in order to. convey a just.idea of . the ahilittes whidi 
secured to hihi, for a long course of years, an unri? 
vailed influence in guiding its, deliberations *. 

" The General Assembly of the Church of Soot- 
land is composed of reptesentatives from the pres-i 
by teries ; from the royal boroughs ; from the four 
univerdties ; and from the Scotdi church of Camp- 

^ For the materials both of this outliQe and of the subsequent 
view of Dr. Robertson's system of ecclesiastical policy, I am in- 
debted to a paper drawn up (at the request of Dr. Roberti^on's 
son,) by the Rev. George Hill, D.D. Principal pf St. Mary's 
College in the University of St. Andrews ; a gentleman inti- 
mately connected with Eh*. Robertson by friendship, and highl)^ 
respected by him for the talents and eloquence which he has for 
many years displayed in the ecclesiastical courts. In general I. 
have transcribed Dr. Hill's words^ taking the liberty occasionally 
to make such slight alterations on the language as were neces- 
sary for preserving some degree of uniformity in the style of my 
narrative ; and a few retrenchments, which the plan of this Me- 
moir rendered unavoidable. That the public, however, may not 
lose any part of so valuable a communication, I have inserted in 
the Appendix, the paragraphs which, are here omitted. 

As Dr. Hill's paper was submitted to the examination, and 
received the unqualified approbation of three of Dr. Robertson's, 
most confidential friends (1), it may be regarded as an authen- 
tic statement of his general principles of church government. 
For the sake of connection,! have adopted into this Section auch 
parts of it as seemed to me to be necessary for completing the 
history of his life ; abstaining, however, scrupulously from h»- 
mrding.any ideas of my pwn^ on the futject to which it relates. . 

(1) Drs. rilair, Carlyle, and Girieve. 
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vere in Holland. The presbyteries send two' hun- 
dred and ninety members, of whom two hundred 
and one are ministers, and eighty-^nine lay-welders ; 
the^ royal boroughs send sixty-seven members, all of 
whom are laymen ; l^e universities send five mem? 
bers, who may be either laymen. or minister hold- 
ing an office in the university ; and the church of 
Camp vere sends two members, one minister, and one 
lay*elder. The whole number is three hundred and 
sixty-four, of whom two hundred and two are mini- 
sters, and one hundred and sixty-two laymen ; inclu- 
ding in the latter class the members from the univer- 
sities . The annual sittings of the Assembly continue 
only for ten days ; but a Committee of the whole House 
(called the Commission) has four stated Meetings 
in the year, for the dispatch of whatever business the 
General Assembly has been unable to overtake*. 

In subordination to this supreme court, there is 
a series of inferior judicatories rising, one above 
another, in authority. — The lowest of these is the 
Kirk Sessions^ or Parochial Consistories ; compo- 
sed of the ministers, together with the lay-elders of 
their respective parishes. The ministers of a num- 
ber of contiguous parishes, together with certain 
representatives from the Kirk Sessions, form a 
Presbytery; and a plurality of presbyteries (differing^ 
in number according to accidental circumstances) 
form a provincial Synod. 

While the constitution of the Scottish church 
admits of no superiority of one minister above an- 
other^ it requires from all its Individual members, and 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note K. 
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from all its inferior judicatories, strict obedience to 
those who are placed ih authority over them. Every 
court is bound to lay the record of all its proceedings ^ 
from timeto time before the tribunal which is its im- 
mediate superior ; any part of its proceedings may be 
brought by appeal or complaint under the review of 
a higher jurisdiction ; and every minister, when he 
receives orders, comes under a solemn engagement, 
^* to assert, maintain, and defend the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and government of the church ; and never 
' to attempt any thing, directly or indirectly, which 
may tend to itis subversion or prejudice.'* 
' In consequence of this subordination of judica- 
tories, the General Assembly determines, as the 
court of last resort, all the causes brought under its 
review, and has the power of enforcing, without con- 
troul, obedience to its decrees. It possesses also 
extensive legislative powers, as it may, with the con- 
currence of a majority of presbyteries, enact laws for 
the government of the whole church. 

By the act of 1592, which gave a legal establish- 
ment to the form of church government now deli- 
neated, the patron of a vacant parish was entitled 
to present to the presbytery a person properly qua- 
lified ; and the presbytery were required, after sub- 
jecting the presentee to certain trials and examina- 
tions, of which they were constituted the judges, 
*^ to ordain and settle him as minister of the parish, 
«* provided no rielevant objection should be stated 
'^ to his life, doctrine, and qualifications.*' This 
right of presentation, however^ although conferred 
by the fundamental charter of Presbyterian govern- 
ment in Scotland, was early complained of as a 
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grievance ; and accordingly it wb& abolished by an 
act passed under the Usarpation. At the Reatortt- 
tion it was again recovered, hut it was retained 
only for a few years ; die Bevolution having intror 
duceda new system, which vestedthe right of elecf 
tion in the heritors, elders, and heads of &n(iiUes in 
the parish. The 10th of Queen Anne at kst.re^ 
st<»^ the rights of patrons ; but the e^ereise of 
these rights was found to be so extremely Unpopular, 
that ministers were generally settled, till i^er the 
year 1 730, in the manner prescribed by the Act of 
King William. 

During this long period, an aversion to the law 
of patronage took deep root in the minds qf the 
people ; and the circumstances of the times wore 
such as to render it inexpedient for the church 
courts tp contend with a prejudice so inveterate and 
universal. 

When the Presbyterian establishment fell a sa- 
crifice to the policy introduced at the Restoration^ 
the ministers who refused to conforni to prelacy 
were ejected from their churches, and underwent s^ 
severe persecution. The firmness which th^ dis»» 
played on this occasion exhibits a strengtli of cha- 
racter which lias n^ver been surpassed ; but their 
situation, while deprived of Aecountenance of few, 
and left entirely to the guidance of private conscience, 
was necessarily such^ as to ins^e independent prin- 
ciples inconsistent with regular subordination and 
discipline; and, accordingly, at the , Revolution, 
when the Presbyterian government was re-esta- 
blished, and many of the ejected minister restored 
to their pulpits, th^ brought along with them into 
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the diurch a spirit searediy compatible wkh the 
coniiectk>n in which it stood ivith the paramount 
authority of the state. Thdr successors, trained 
in the same sentiments, saw the right of patronage 
revived in times which they regarded with a jealous 
eye ; and, mtbout allowing themselves to weigh the 
expediency of tibat mode of settlement, they consi- 
dered it as an appeildage of episcopacy which it was 
the duty of every good Presbyterian to oppose^**^ 
While the people, therefore, resisted wi^ violence 
the first attempt which was made about the year 
1730 to exercise this right, the church courts, al- 
though they could not entirely disregard the law» 
contrived in many instances to render it ineffectual, 
and sanctioned by th^r authority the prevailing 
prejudices against it. They admitted it as an un- 
controvertible principle in Presbyterian church go- 
v^nment, that a presentee, although perfectly well 
quaUfied, and unexceptionable in life and doctrine, 
was nevertheless inadmissible to his clerical office^ 
till the concurrence of the people who were to be 
under his ministry had been regularly ascertained. 
The form of expressing this concurrence was by the 
subscription of a paper termed » Cttiis which was 
considered as a step so indispensable towards con- 
stituting the pastoral relation, thait the church courts, 
when dissatisfied with it, as an expression of the ge- 
neral wishes of the parish, sometimes set aside the 
presentee altogether ; andt when they did authorize 
a settlement, proceeded in a manner which suffici- 
entiy implied a greater respect for theqall than fof 
the prcso^tation, 
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The circumstances understood to be necessary 
for constituting an adequate ca//^ were unsuscepti* 
ble of a precise definition I The unanimous consent 
of landholders, elders, and heads of families^ wi» 
seldoni to be looked for ; nor was even an absolute 
majority considered as indbpensable, if the concur- 
rence afforded a reasonable prospect of an harmo- 
mious and useful settlement. This principle of de« 
cision was so vague in itself, and so arbitrary in its 
application, that much was left in the church courts 
to the private judgment of individuals, and nfiuchto 
their prejudices and passions n while the people, find** 
ing that a noisy and strenuous opposition seldom 
failed of success, were encouraged to prosecute tbdr 
object by tumult and violence. Many of the dergy, 
considering it as a matter of conscience not to take 
any share in the settlement of an obnoxious pre- 
sentee, refused on such occasions to caity into exe- 
cution the orders of their superiors; and such was the 
temper of the times, that the leading men of the 
Assembly, although they wished to support the law 
of the land, found themselves' obliged to have re- 
course to expedients ; imposing slight censures on 
the disobedient, and appointing special committees 
(whom it was found sometimes necessary to protect 
by a military force) to discharge the duties which 

the others had declined. 

' Measures of this kind, pursued with little vari- 
ation for about twenty years, had so relaxed the 
discipline of the . church, that individuals openly 
claimed it as a right to disobey its sentences^ 
whenever their disobedience was justified aecording; 
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to the best of their judgitient, by a principle of con" 
science. 

Such' was the state of the ecclesiastical estab^li&h- 
inent>in Scotland when Dr. Robertson and his 
finends began to take an active share in itd business. 
Dissiatisfied with the system adopted by his prede* 
eessors, ^nd convinced: tliat the more free any eon<- 
stituticm is, the greater is the danger of violatin^g 
its luodaniaitaliawsi his vigor<His and enlightened 
mind suggested to hini the necessity of opposing 
more decisive measures to fhese growing disorders, , 
and. of maintainihg the authority of the church by 
enforcing the submission of all its members. The 
two capital articles* by which he conceived Presby- 
tery to be distinguished from every other ecdesias- 
tical establishment, were the parity of its ministers,' 
and the subordination of its judicatories. — " Where- 
<< ever there is a subordination of courts,*' Tas he has 
himself observed in an authentic doemnent of his 
ecclesiastical principles,) ^^ there is one court that 
'* must be supreme; for subordination were in vain, 
<< if it did not terminate in some last resort. Such 
'^ a supreme judicature is ihe General Assembly of 
" the Church ,of Scotland ; and therefore, if its 
'^ decisions could be diisputed and disobeyed by in- 
^ ferior qourts with impunity, the Presbyterian con- 
" stitution would be entirely overturned. On this 
" supposition, there is no xjccasion for the Church 
" of Scotland to nieet in its General Assemblies 
" any more ; its government is at an end ; and it 
*^ is exposed to the contempt and scorn of the 
" world, as a church without union, order; or 
discipline ; destitute of atrength to support its 
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*' otrxi constitution, and falHng into ruins by the 
** abuse of liberty." 

A question wbich came under tiie eonsideration 
of the Assembfy in the year 175 Ij when he spote 
for the first time in that aopnme oouit, afibrded him 
an opportunity of unfol£ng his general prineipleii 
of ecclesiastical government* The <;onduct of a 
clergyman, who had disobeyed a sentence of a for* 
mer Assembly, gave rise to a warm disKmssion ; in 
the course of which Dr. Rbbertson, supported by a 
few of his friends, contended for the ei^edi^cy oS 
a severe and exemplary sentence. But this doctrine 
was then so little understood or relished, that he 
was left in an inconsiderable minority. 

The Commission of that Assembly, at their meet-^ 
ing in November 1751, ordered the Pk'esbytery of 
Dunfermline, which had already been guilty of dis*" 
obedience, to admit Mr. Richardson as minister of 
Inverkeithing; intimating to thon, at the.saine 
time, that in case of tiieir continued contumacy, 
the Commission was to proceed, at their next meet- 
ing in March, to a very high censure. The Pres- 
bytery again disobeyed ; and yet the Commission, 
with a preposterous lenity, suffered their conduct to 
pass with unpunity. The inconsistency and inex- 
pediency of this sentence were urged strenuously by 
Dr. Robertson and his friends, who in thm dissenf, 
or protest against it, have left a valuable record of 
the general principles on which they acted. The 
paper is still extant, and, though evidently a hasty 
composition, bears, in various passages, the marks 
of Dr. Robertson^s hand *. 

* See Appendi]( to the Life^ Note L. 
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Dr. Rabert»>n argued this cause in the General 
Assembly 1752 ^ and, such was the impression . 
made by the argument contained in the: protest, 
and more fully illustrated in. bis speedi, that the 
Supreme Couri reversed the judgment of the Com* 
mission, and deposed one of the ministers of the 
presbytery of Dunfermline, for disobeying the orders 
of his superiors. 

This decision was the complete triumph of the 
principles for which Dr. Robertson and his friends 
had struggled. It put an end to those temporary 
expedients and devices which had hitherto been 
adopted in the settlement of parishes : it put an end 
to those extraordinary committees which Assemblies 
had' been in use to appoint for relieving disobedient 
presbyteries from their duty ; and it administered 
to the inferior judicatories, as well as to individuals, 
an useful lesson of that subordination which the 
peace of society requires. 

The success of these attempts had probably some 
eflfect in d^iermining Dr. Robertson to continue 
his attention to the affairs of the church ; more 
especially, after his office in the University put 
it in his power to be returned annually as a repre* 
sentative to the General Assembly. By an unin- 
terrupted attendance in that court for nearly twenty 
years, he acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
the whole train of its business ; while the influ- 
ence whidi he thus secured was increased and 
confirmed by his conciliating manners ; by the 
charms of his conversation ; and by the celebrity 
of his name. He had the happiness also of being 
warmly supported by most of the friends who 
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joined him in the Assembly. 175 1 ; and who, With' 
out any jealousy of the ascendant which he pos** 
sessed> arranged themselves with cordiality under 
his standard. The period from his appointment as 
Principal of the Univaraity till his retreat from 
public life, came^ accordingly, to be distinguished 
by the name of Dr. Robertson's ndministraiwn: a 
name which implied, not any appointment from Go- 
vernment, nor any p^wer in the distribution of 
favours ; but merely the weight he derived from the 
confidence of a great majority of his brethren, who 
approved of the general principles on which he 
acted. 

The circumstances which chiefly distinguished 
his system of policy were, frst^ a steady and uni- 
form support of the law of patronage ; and, secondly^ 
an impartial exercise of the judicial power of the 
church*. 

In the former of these respects, his exertions are 
supposed by his friends, not only to have produced 
in the ecclesiastical establishment a tranquillity un- 
known in former times ; but to have contribute, in 
no small degree, to the peace and good order of the 
country. The public language of the church seems 
to bear testimony to the prevalence of these ideas. 
For a long series of years annual instructions had 
been given to the Commissiony " to make due ap- 
" plication to the King and Parliament for redress 
" of the grievance of patronage^ in case a favour- 
" able opportunity for doing so should occur." But 
these instructions were omitted in 1784, soon after 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note M. . 
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Dr. ^b^rts^n rt^ired from the bualoess of the As« 
iiembly ; ^nd they have never since been renewed- . 

A systematical regularity, to which the . church 
of Scotlaiui had been little accustomed, in the ex- 
ercise of its judicial power^ was another efifect of 
the ascendant which Dr. Robertson possessed in the 
conduct of its business. 

. A court so popular in its constitution as the Gc 
neral Assemfoly» is but ill calculated for the patient 
and dispassionate investigation necessary for the 
administration of justice. .As its annual sittings, 
too, continue only for a few days, its mode of pro- 
cedure (irregular and loose as it is in many respects) 
.k very imperfectly understood by the great majority 
of clerical members, who enjoy a seat in it only 
.once in four or five years; hence, an ipattention to 
forms ; and a disposition to undervalue their im- 
portance, when they appear to stand in the way of 
immediate expediency. To correct, as far as pos- 
sible, this unfortuuate bias, inherent in the cpnsti- 
tution of all popular tribunals^ Dr. Robertson felt 
it to be his duty to employ all his abilities ; con- 
vinced that a wise and impartial administration of 
Justice can only be effectually secured by a strict 
adherence to established rules. A complete ac- 
« quaintance with these, which he soon acquired from 
his regular attendance on the^ deliberations of the 
Assembly, gave him a decided superiority over those 
who were only occasionally members ; and he was 
enabled gradually to enforce their strict observance 
by the confidence which was generally reposed in 
his principles and his talents. 

Such were the objects which Dr* Robertson hud 
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chiefly in view as an ecclesiastical leader, and which 
he prosecuted, during thirty years, with so great 
^steadiness and success, that not only the systenfi in- 
troduced by hini continues still in vigour, but the 
decisions which he dictated form a sort of Commcat 
Lam of the church *." — ^With respect tb the vari- 
ous incidental discussions in which he was, on dif^ 
ferent occasions, called on to take an active con- 
cern, it is impossible for me to enter into detail. 
One of these, however, which occurred towards 
the close of his public life, is of too memorable a 
nature to be passed over in silence. — 

The disturbances occasioned in Scotland in J 77&, 
by the proposed extension to that part of the king- 
dom of the repeal of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics, are well known to all who have the slight- 
est acquaintance with the history of that period ; and 
are still fresh in the recollection of the greater part 
of this Society. Some of us too are able to bear tes- 
timony, fi-om what fell under our own imrhediate 
observation, to the firmness and tranquillity which 
Dr. Robertson displayed at a very critical juncture; 
when, after repeated acts of successful and unpu- 
nished outrage, committed in different parts of this 
city, a furious populace threatened an attack on his 
bouse, and were only restrained by a military force 
from sacrificing his life to their vengeance. 

The leading principles which on that occasion 
directed his conduct in the church courts, will We 
best understood from a statement of facts .which 

♦Thus far I have availed myself of Dr. Hill's communication. 
A more full illustration of some of the particulars here stated, 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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formed part of one of his speeches in the subsequent 

Assembly*. 

** The first intimation I had of any intention to 
grant relief to Papists from the rigour of penal 
statutes, was in the newspapers. Though I had 
observed with pleasure, the rapid progress of li- 
beral sentiments in this enlightened age ; though 

" I knew that sciaice and philosophy had difiused 
the spirit of toleration through almost every part 
of Europe; yet I was so well acquainted with the 
deep-rooted aversion of Britons to the doctrines 
and spirit of Popery, that I susgected this mo- 
tion for giving relief to iPapists to be premature. 
I was afraid, on the one hand, that the liberal 
sentin^ents of those by whom it was made might 

'^ induce them to grant too much. I dreaded, on 
the other, that past offences might be imputed 
to the Catholics of the present age, and exclude 
them from that degree of indulgence, which I 

'^ considered as no less beneficial to tbe nation, 
than suitable to the spirit of the Gospel. But 
when I observed the uncommon unanimity with 

'^ which the bill was csurried through both houses ; 

'^ when I saw Ministry and Opposition vying mth 

** each other in activity to forward it ; when I be- 

* The following extract is transcribed, with some trifling ver- 
bal corrections, from an account of the proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, published in the Scots Magazine for 1779. As 
the account in general (1 am assured) is executed with correct- 
nesfs and Impartiality, the mbsiance of Dn Robertson's speech 
may be presumed to be faithfully stated; but, in other respects, 
ample allowances must be made for the inaccuracies to be ex- 
pected from an anon3rmous reporter, writing (as is probable) 
from memorv^ or fram imperfect notes. 
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f* held that respectable body who assume to them'* 
selves the distinguishing appellation of Old 
Whigs taking the lead . avowedly in supporting 
it; when I observed a Bench of Bishops, of whom 
I m^y justly say, thiat, in learning, in decency 
*^ of manners, and in zeal for the Protestant reli- 
gion, they are not inferior to any of their prede- 
cessors, co-operating heartily with the other pro- 
f* moters of that bill, my curiosity to know pre- 
cisely the nature and extent of the indulgence 
granted, became very great. Upon perusing the 
bill itself, all my apprehensions vanished ; the 
relief given to Papists appeared neither too great 
nor too little. By the statute of last session, no 
political power is conferred on Papists. They 
" are not entitled to hold any public office. They 
** can neither elect, nor be elected, members of 
^* any corporation ; far less can they chuse, or be 
** chosen, members of the House of Commons. In 
consequence of this statute, an English Papist 
has not acquired the privileges of a citizen ; he 
*' is restored only to the rights of a man. By a 
'' law passed in a seai^on of jealousy, alarm, and 
^^ faction. Papists were rendered incapable of inhe- 
riting property by succession or conveyance, of 
transmitting it to others, or of acquiring it by 
purchase ; and the ecclesiastics of that religion 
who should take upon them the education of 
youth, were to be punished with perpetual impri- 
sonment. It is from these penalties and disabi- 
lities alone, that they are now relieved. They 
may now inherit^ they may devise, they may pur- 
chase. Formerly, they were in a state pf proscrip- 
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'* tion and incapacity; now they are rendered what 
*^ the law calls z^^^on^;; capable of legal functionii 
in the possession and disposal of their own pro- 
perty. Nor are these concessions gratuitotis. 
*^ Before a Papist can enjoy the benefit of them, he 
must swear allegiance to our gracious Sovereign; 
he must abjure the Pretender ; he must reject 
as an impious position, that it is lawful to mur- 
der or destroy any person under the pretence of 
their being heretics; he must declare it to be an 
^* unchristian principle, that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics; he must disclaim the power of th^ 
Pope to dispense with the obligation of an oath ; 
^' he must swear, that it is no article of his faith 
that a Pope or Council can either depose princes^ 
or exercise any civil or temporal j urisdiction within 
this realm: in short, he must give every security 
" that the most scrupulous anxiety could devise, to 
•• demean himself as a loyal and peaceable subject: 
These slender rights, the lowest a man can clainl 
or enjoy in a social state, aje the amount of all 
the mighty and dreaded acquisitions made by 
Papists in virtue of this law. I rejoiced in the 
** temperate wisdom of the legislature, and fore- 
•' saw, that a wealthy body of subjects in England, 
" and B very numerous one in Ireland, would, in- 
** stead of continuing adverse to a governmentwhich 
♦^ treated them with rigour, become attached to 
** theit; King and country by the most powerful of 
" all ties, gratitude for favours received, and desire 
** of securing the continuance of favour, by dutiful 
*^ conduct. With such views of the salutary effect^ 
•* of the repeal, it was impossible not to wish that 
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, ^^ the benefit of it might be extended to the Ro- 
•* man Catholics in Scotland. ***** 

****** 

" As soon, however, as I perceived the extent 
^* and violence of the flame which the discussion 
" of this subject had kindled in Scotland, my ideas 
concerning the ^ipedience at this juncture of the 
measure in question, began to alter. For al- 
though I did think, and I do still believe, that 
" if the Protestants in this country had acquiesced 
in the repeal as quietly as our brethren in Eng- 
land and Ireland, a fatal blow would have been 
^* given to Popery in the British dominions; I 
knew, that in legislation, the sentiments and 
dispositions of the people for whom laws are 
** made, should be attended to with care. I re- 
** membered that one of the wisest men of anti- 
** quity declared, that he had framed for his fellow- 
'^ citizens not the best laws, but the best laws which 
" they could bear. I recollected with reverence, 
** that the Divine L^slator himself,, accommoda- 
ting his dispensations to the frailty of his sub- 
jects, had given the Israelites for a season, sta^ 
^^ tutes which were not good. Even the prejudices 
of the people are, in my opinion, respectable; 
and an indulgent legislature ought nbt unneces- 
sarily to run counter to them. It appeared mani- 
festly to be sound policy, in the present temper 
of the people, to soothe rather than to irritate 
them; and, however ill-founded their apprehen- 
sions might be, some concession was now re- 
quisite,, in^ order to remove them. In every ar- 
gument agauist the repeal of the penal laws, what 
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seemed chiefly to alarm my brethren who were 
averse to it, was the liberty which, as they sup- 
posed, was given by the act of last session to 
Popish ecclesiastics to open schools, and take 
upon them the public instruction of youth. In 
order to quiet their fears with respect to this, I 
applied to His Ms^sty's Advocate and Solicitor^ 
General, and, by their permission, I proposed to 
a respecta.ble minister and elder of this church, 
who deservedly possess much credit with the op- 
posers of this repeal, that such provisos should 
*^ be inserted in the bill which was to be moved in 
•* Parliament, for restraining the Popish clergy in 
this point, as would obviate every danger appre* 
bended, These gentlemen fairly told me, that 
if such a proposition had been made more early, 
they did not doubt that it might have produced 
good effects ; but now matters were gone so far, 
Uiat they were persuaded nothing less would sa- 
tisfy the people than a resolution to drop the bill 
*^ altogether. Persuaded of the truth of what they 
represented^ seeing the alarm spread rapidly in 
every quarter, and knowing well how imperfectly 
*' transactions in this country are understood in the 
** other part of the island, I considered it as my 
^' duty to lay before His Majesty's servants in Lon- 
" don, a fair state of the sentiments of the people 
" in Scotland, My station in the church, I thought, 
^^ intitled me to take this liberty in a matter purely 
" ecclesiastical. I flattered myself, that my avowed 
*^ approbation and strenuous support of a measure 
which had been \mhappily So much misunder* 
stood, might give some weight to my represen- 
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^ tations. I informed thfem, that the d^ign of 
extending the repeal of the penal statutes of King 
William to Scotland, had excited a very general* 
^ alarm : that the spirit of opposition to this mea- 
sure spread among the King's most loyal and at- 
tached subjects in this country: that nothing 
** would calm and appease them, but the relinquish-' 
ing all thoughts of such a bill : that the procure 
ing of the intended relaxation for a handful. of 
Catholics, was not an advantage to be put in 
•^ competition with the imprudence of irritating so' 
great a body of well-affected subjects : that if the' 
measure were persisted in, fatal effects would fol- 
" low, and no man, how great soever his sagacity 
•' might be, could venture to foretell what would' 
<* be the extent of the danger, and what the violent 
*^ operations of an incensed populace: that, ground- 
*[ less as the'fears of the people might be, it was 
" prudent to quiet them : and that the same wis* 
•^ dom and moderation which had induced Govern^' 
" ment, some years ago, to repeal the act for na- 
^. turalizing the Jews, in consequence of an alarm 
*♦ as ill-grounded in the southern parts of the island, 
•* ought now to make a similar concession, from' 
** indulgence to the prejudice of the people on this' 
^* side of the Tweed, 

" Such has been the tenor of my conduct. While 

^^ I thought a repeal of the penal statutes would 

*^ produce good effects, I supported it openly : 

when I foresaw bad consequences from persisting- 

in a measure which I had warmly approved, I 

preferred the public good to my own private sen* 

" timents; I honestly remonstrated against it; 
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<< and I have the satisfaction to think, that I am 
** the only private person (as fiar as I know) in 
« Sdothmd» who applied to those in power, in or- 
" der to prevent this much dreaded repeal, which 
** has been represented as the subversion of every 
** sacred righ* for which our ancestors contended 

" and suffered." 

# « * « 

The last Assembly in which Dr. Robertson sat 
was that of 1780. While his faculties were yet 
vigorous, his constitution unbroken, and his influ- 
ence undiminished, he chose to withdraw from the 
active scenes in which he had so long borne a part, 
and to consecrate the remainder of his life to the 
quiet pursuits of study, and to the pastoral duties 
of his profession. His retreat was deeply regretted' 
and sincerely felt by his friends ; nor was it less la-« 
mented by many individuals of the opposite party in 
the church, who, while they resisted his principles 
of ecclesiastical policy, loved his candour, aud re* 
spected his integrity*. 

, Among these, there is one, whose liberal and 
affectionate zealin embalming the memory of a po- 
litical antagonist, recalls to our recollection, amidst 
the unrelenting rancour which disgraces the factions 
of modem times, the memorable tribute which Me^ 
ttUus paid to the virtues of Scipio on the day of his 
funeral: Ite^ FUh^ celebrate exequias; minquam 
Civis rnajoris fimus videbitis t.rr-I need scarcely, 
after what I have hinted, mention to the Society 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note N, 
t Plin. Hist. Nat. vii, 44, 
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the name df Dr. Erskine ; of whose Sernuin on the 
death of his colleague, it is difficult to say^ whether 
it i-eflects greater honour on the chairacter of the 
Writer, or of him whom k commemorates. . The 
Author will, I hope, pardon me for trai^eribing one 
passage, which is intimately connected with this* 
part of my subject, and which combines, with a 
testimony of inestimable value to Dr. Robertson's 
feme, some important information which. I could 
not supply from any source of equal authority. 

" His speeches in church courts were adiBired by 
** those whom they did not convince, and accpired 
•* and presei-ved him an influence over a majority 
** in them, which none before him enjoyed ; though 
" his measures were sometimes new, and warmly, 
^ and with great strength of argument, opposed, 
" both from the press, and in the General Assem- 
** bly. To this .influence many causes contributed: 
'* — ^his firm adherence to the general principles of 
" church policy, which he early adopted; his saga- 
'' city in forming plans ; his steadiness ia execut- 
" ing them ; his quick discernment of whatever 
" might hinder or promote his designs ; his bold* 
" ness in encountering difficulties ; his presence of 
** mind in improving every occasional advantage ; 
" the address with which, when he 3aw it oecesaary, 
" he could make an honourable retreat ; and his 
** skill ill stating a vote, and seizing the fevourable 
** moment for ending a debate, and urging a ded- 
** sion. He guided and governed others, without 
" seeming to 'assume any superiority over them ; 
«* and fixed and strengthened his power; by often, 
" in matters of form and expediency, preferring the 
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^' opinions of those with whom he acted, to his 
** own. In former times, hardly any rose up to speak 
** in the General Assembly, till called upon by the 
** Moderator^ unless men advanced in years, of 
high rank, or of established characters. His ex- 
ample and influence encouraged young men of 
^^ abilities to take their share of public business ; 
and thus deprived Moderators of an engine for 
preventing causes being fairly and impartially dis- 
cussed. The power of others, who formerly had 
in some measure guided ecclesiastical affairs, was 
*' derived from ministers of state, and expired with 
their full. His remained unhurt amidst frequent 
changes of .administration. Great men in office 
were always ready to countenance him, to co- 
operate with him, and to avail themselves of his 
aid. But he judged for himself, and scorned to 
** be their slave ; or to submit to receive their in- 
** structions. Hence, his influence, not confined 
to men of meif'cenary views, extended to many of 
a free and independent spirit, who supported, be- 
cause they approved, his measures ; which other?, 
** from the same independent spirit, thought it 
their duty steadily to oppose. 

Deliberate in forming his judgment, but, when 
formed, not easily moved to renounce it, lie 
sometimes viewed the altered plans of others with 
too suspicious an eye. Hence, there were -able 
and worthy men, of whom he expressed himself 
" less favourably, and whose latter appeaxxinces in 
church judicatories, he censured as inconsistent 
with principles which they had formerly pro- 
" fessed: while they maintained, that the system 
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of managing church affairs was changed, not thei^ 
opinions or conduct. Still, however, keen atid 
determined opposition to his schemes of ecclesi- 
astical policy, neither extinguished his esteem, 
** nor forfeited his friendly offices, when he saw 
** opposition carried on without rancour, and when 
he believed that it originated from conscience and 
principle, not from personal animoi^ity, or envy, 
" or ambition*.'* 

I shall not presume to add any thing in illustra- 
tion of these remarks. The greater part of them 
relate to transactions of which I had no immediate 
knowledge, and of which I am not a competent 
judge ; and, at any rate, no testimony of mine could 
increase the value of praise from so able and so im- 
partial a hand. Of one quality, however, ascribed 
to Dr. Robertson by his colleague,-— his ability in 
debate, — I may be allowed to express my own 
opinion ; as I was. often led by curiosity, in my 
early years, to witness the proceedings of the court 
where it was principally displayed ; and which, since 
the union of the kingdoms, is all that exists in 
Scotland to preserve the semblance of popular de- 
liberation. This part of his fame will soon rest on 
tradition only ; but by many who are still able to 
judge from their own recollection, I shall not be 
accused of exaggeration, when I say, that in sojne 
of the most essential qualifications of a speaker^ he 
was entitled to rank with the first names which 
have, in our times, adorned the British Senate. — 
Nor was the opposition with which he had to con- 
tend unworthy of his exertions ; formidable as it 

* Discourses^ &c. by John Erskine, D.D. p. 271. 
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loi^ was in zeal and numbers, and aided by a com-* 
bination of talents which will not easily be equalled ; 
the copious and fervid declamation of Crosbie; the 
classical, aj:gumentative, and commanding elo- 
quence of Dick; and the powerful, though coarse, 
invective of Freebaim, whose name would, in a 
different age, have been transmitted to posterity 
with those of the rustic and intrepid apostles who 
freed their country from the hierarchy of Rome*. 

The characteristic of Dr. RobertSon*s eloquence 
vi^ persuasion ; — mild, rational, and conciliating, 
yet manly and dignified. In early life, when forced 
as a partisan to expose himself to the contentious 
heat of popular discussion, he is said to have been ^ 
distinguished by promptitude and animation in re- 
pelling the attacks which he occasionally encounter- 
ed; but long before the period during which I knew 
him, he had become the acknowledged head of his 
party, and generally spoke last in the debate; re- 
suming the arguments on both, sides with such 
perspicuity of arrangement and expression, such 
respect to his antagonists, and such an air of can- 
dour and earnestness in everything he said, that 
he often united the suffrages of the House in fa- 
vour of the conclusions he wished to establish. 

His pronunciation and accents were strongly 
marked with the peculiarities of his country; nor 
was this defect compensated by the graces of his 
delivery. His manner, however, though deficient 

* Andrew Crosbie, Esq. Vice-Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. Robert Dick, D.D. one of the Ministers of Edinburgh. 
The Rev. Mr. Freebaim, Minister of Dumbarton. All of them 
died many years before Dr. Robertson. 
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in ease, was interesting and impressive; and had 
something in its general effect, neither. unsuitable 
to his professional station, nor to the particular 
style of his eloquence. His diction was rich and 
splendid, and abounded with the same beauties that 
characterise his writings. 

In these details with respect to his ecclesiastical 
politics, I may perhaps be thought by some to have 
been more circumstantiiil than was necessary; but, 
as he himself always dwelt on that subject with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, I could not pass it over more 
slightly than I have done. Nor is it so foreign^ as 
it may at first appear, to his character as an His-* 
torian; for, narrow and obscure as his field of action 
was, it afforded him a closer view than most authors 
have enjoyed, of the intrigues of contending fac- 
tions ; and an opportunity of studying, though oit 
a scale comparatively small, the passions that de- 
cide the fate of nations. In tracing, accordingly, 
the springs of human conduct, his sagacity is 
strongly impressed with that knowledge of the 
world, which experience alone can communicate; 
and, even in those characteristical portraits, on which 
he has lavished all the decorations of his style, he 
is seldom if ever misled, either by the affectation of 
eloquence, or of metaphysical refinement, from a 
faithful adherence to truth and nature. 

I would willingly enlarge on his merits in a dif- 
ferent department of his professional employments; 
of which I am more competent Xo judge from per- 
sonal knowledge, were I not afraid, that my own 
academical habits might lead me to attach an in- 
terest to what would appear of Uttle moment to 
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Others. I shall therefore only remark, in general, 
Iris assiduous attention, amidst his various occupa^ 
tions, both speculative and active, to the minutest 
duties of his office as Head of the University; du- 
ties, which nothing but bis habits of arrangement^ 
and the severest oeconomy of his time, could have 
enabled him to discharge with so little appearance 
of hurry or inconvenience. The valuabte accession 
of books which the public library received while 
under his administration, was chiefly owing to his 
prudent and exact application of the very slender 
funds appropriated to that establishment ; the vai- 
lious societies, both literary and medical, which, in 
this place, have long contributed so essentially to 
the improvement of the rising generation, were, 
most of diem, either planned or reformed under his 
direction and patronage: and if, as a seat of learn- 
ing, Edinburgh has, of late more than formerly, 
attracted the notice of the world, much must be 
ascribed to* the influence of his example, and to the 
lustre of his name. The good sense, temper, and 
address, with which he presided for thirty years in 
our University meetings, w^e attended with effects 
no less essential to our prosperity; and are attested 
by a fact which is perhaps without a parallel in the 
annals of any other literary community. That du- 
ring the whole of that period there did not occur 
a single question which was not terminated by an 
unanimous decision. 

In consequence of the various connexions with 
society, which arose from these professional duties ; 
and from the interest which he was led to take, both 
by his official situation, and the activity of his pub- 
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lie spirit, in the literary or the patriotic undertakings 
of others*, a considerable .porti6n of« Dr. Robert- 
son*s leisure was devoted to conversation and com« 
pany. No man enjoyed these with more rdidi; 
and few have possessed the same talents to add to 
their attractions. 

A rich stock of miscellaneous information, ac- 
quired from books and from an extensive intercourse 
with the world, together with a perfect acquaintance 
at all times with the topics of the day> and the 
soundest sagacity and good sense applied to the 
' occurrences of common life, rendered him the most 
agreeable and instructive of companions* He sel«- 
dom aimed at wit; but, with his intimate friends, 
he often indulged a sportive and fanciful species of 
humour. He delighted in good-natured, character- 
istical anecdotes of his acquaintance, and added 
powerfully to their effect by his own enjoyment in 
relating them* He was, in a remarkable degree^ 
susceptible of the ludicrous: but on no occasion 
did he forget the dignity of his t.*haracter, or the 
decorum of his profession ; nor did he even lose 
sight of that classical taste which adorned his com- 
positions. His turn bf expression was correct and 
pure; sometimes, perhaps, inclining more than is 
expected, in the carelessness of a sodal hour, to 
formal and artificial periods ; but it was stamped 
with his own iiianner no less than his premeditated 
style : it was always the language of a superior and 
a cultivated mind, {tnd it embellished every subject 
on which he spoke. In the company of strangers, 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note O. 
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he increased his exertions tp amuse and to inform ; 
and the splendid variety of his conversation was 
comnK)nly the chief circumstance on which they 
dwelt in enumerating his talents ;-'^nd yet, I must 
acknowledge^ for my own part, that much as I al- 
ways admired his powers when they were thus call* 
ed forth, I enjoyed his society less, than when I saw . 
him in the circle of his intimates, or in the bosom 
of his family. 

It only now remains for me to mention his ex- 
emplary diligence in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties ; a diligence which, instead of relaxing as he 
advanced in life, became more conspicuous when 
his growing infirmities withdrew him from business, 
and lessened the number of his active engagements. 
As long as his health allowed him, he preached re- 
gularly every Sunday; and he continued to do so 
occasionally, till within a few months of his death. 

The particular style of his pulpit eloquence may 
be judged of from the specimen which has been 
long in the hands of the public; and it is not im- 
probable, that the world might have been favoured 
with others of equal excellence, if he had not lost, 
before his removal from Gladsmuir, a volume of 
sermons which he had composed with care. The 
facility with which he could arrange his ideas, add- 
ed to the correctness and fluency of his extempo- 
rary language, encouraged him^ to lay aside the 
practice of writing, excepting on extraordinary oc- 
casions ; and to content himself, in general, with 
such short notes as might recall to his memory the 
principal topics on which he meant to enlarge. To 
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the value, however, and utility of these unpreme*' 
dilated sermons we have the honourable testimony 
of his learned and excellent colleague, who heard 
him preach every week for more than twenty years* 
*^ His discourses from this place/* says Dr. Erskine, 
were so plain, that the most illiterate might easily 
understand them, and yet so correct and elegant 
*** that they could not incur their censure, whose 
•* taste was more refined. For several years before 
" his death, he seldom wrote his sermons fully, or 
exactly committed his older sermons to memory ; 
though, had I not learned this from himself, I 
should not have suspected it ; such was the va- 
riety and fitness of his illustrations, the accuracy 
of his method, and the propriety of his style." 
His health began apparently to decline in the end 
of the year 1791. Till then, it had been more 
uniformly good, than might have been expected 
from his studious habits ; but about this period he 
Suddenly discovered strong symptoms of jaundice, 
which gradually undermined his constitution, and 
terminated at length in a lingering and fatal illness. 
He had the prospect of death long before him ; a 
prospect deeply afflicfing to his family and his 
friends ; but of which, without ^ny visible abate* 
ment in his spirits, he happily availed himself, to 
adorn the doctrines which he had long taught^ by 
an example of fortitude and of Christian resigna- 
tion. In the concluding stage of his disorder, he 
removed from Edinburgh to Grange House^ in 
the neighbourhood, where he had the advantage of 
a freer air, and a more quiet situation, and (what 
he valued more than most men) the pleasure of 
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rural objects, and of a beautiful landscape. Wliile 
he was able to walk abroad, he commonly passed 
a part of the day in a small garden, enjoying the 
simple gratifications it afforded with all his wonted 
relish. Some who now hear me will long remem^ 
ber, — among the trivial yet interesting incidents 
which marked these last weeks of his memoi^able 
life, — his daily visits to the fruit-trees (which were 
then in blossom), and the smile with which he, 
more than once, contrasted the interest he took in 
their progress, with the event which was to hap- 
pen before their maturity. At his particular de- 
sire, I saw him (for the last time) on the 4th of 
June, 1793, when his weakness confined him to 
his couch, and his articulation was already begin- 
ning to fail: and it is in obedience to a request 
with which he then honoured me, that 1 have ven- 
tured, without consulting my own powers, to offer 
this tribute to his memory. He died on the 1 1th 
of the same month, in the /Ist year of his age. 

I have already hinted at his domestic happiness. 
Nothing was wanting.to render it perfect while he 
lived ; and, at his death, he had the satisfaction to 
leave, in prosperous circumstances, a numerous 
family, united to each other and to their excellent 
mother by the tenderest affection. His eldest son, 
an eminent lawyer at the Scotch bar, has been only 
prevented by the engagements of an active profes- 
sion, from sustaining his fathers literary name; 
\^h\\e his two younger sons, both of whom very 
early embraced a military life, have carried his vi- 
gour and enterprise into a different career of ambi- 
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tion*. His eldest daughter is married to Mf* 
Brydone, the well-known author of one of our most 
elegant and popular books of Travels. Another is 
the widow of the late John Russel, Esq. Clerk to 
the Signet, and one of the members of this Society. 
The general view which has been already given 
of Dr. Robertson's occupations and habits, super- 
sedes the necessity of attempting a formal delinea- 
tion of his character. To the particulars^ however, 
which have been incidentally mentioned in the 
course of this biographical sketch, it may not be 
unimportant to add, that the same sagacity and 
good sense, which so eminently distinguished him 
as a Writer, guided his conduct in life, and render- 
ed his counsels of inestimable value to his friends. 
He was not forward in offering advice ; but when 
consulted, as he was very frequently, by his younger 
acquaintance, he entered into their concerns with 
the most lively interest, and seemed to have a plea- 
sure and a pride in imparting to them all the lights 
of his experience and wisdom. Good sense was 
indeed the most prominent feature in his intellec- 
tual character ; and it is unquestionably, of all the 
qualities of the understanding, that which essentially 
constitutes superiority of mind : for, although we 
are sometimes apt to appropriate the appellation 
of genius to certain peculiarities in the intellectual 
habits, it is he only who distinguishes himself from 
the rest of mankind, by thinking better than they 
on the same subject, who fairly brings his powers 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note P. 
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into comparison with others. This was in a re- 
markable degree the case with Dr. Robertson. He 
was not eminent for metaphysical acuteness : nor 
did he easily enter into speculations involving ma- 
thematical or mechanical ideas ; but, in those en- 
dowments which lay the foundation of successful 
conduct, and which fit a man to acquire an influ- 
ence over others, he had no superior. Among 
those who have, like him, devoted the greater part 
of life to study, perhaps it would be difficult to find 
his equal. 

His practical acquaintance with human nature 
was great, and he possessed the soundest and most 
accurate notions of the characters of those with 
whom he was accustomed to associate. In that 
quick penetration, indeed, which reads the soul, and 
estimates the talents of others by a sort of intuition, 
he was surpassed by many ; and I have often known 
him misled by first impressions : but where he had 
an opportunity of continuing his observations for a 
length of time, he seldom failed in forming conclu- 
sions equally just, refined, and profound. In a ge- 
neral knowledge of the world, and of the ways of 
men, his superiority was striking and indisputable ; 
still more so, in my opinion, than in the judgments 
he formed of individuals. Nor is this surprising, 
when we consider the joint influence of his habits 
as an historian, and as a political leader. 

Too much cannot be said of his moral qualities. 
Exemplary and amiable in the offices of private life, 
he exhibited in his public conduct a rare union 
of political finuness with candour and moderation. 
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— '• He enjoyed,** says Dr. Erskine, " the bounties 
^* of Providence without running into riot ; was 
" temperate without austerity ; condescending and 
" ai&ble without meanness ; and in expense nei- 
" ther sordid nor prodigal. He could feel an in- 
" jury, and yet bridle his pasdon ; was grave, not 
sullen ; steady, not obstinate ; friendly, not offi- 
cious ; prudent and cautious, not timid."— The 
praise is liberal ; and it is expressed with the 
cordial warmth of friendship ; but it comes from 
one who had the best opportunity of knowing the 
truth, as he had enjoyed Dr. Robertson's intimacy 
from his childhood, and was afterwards, for more 
than twenty years, his colleague in the same 
church ; while his zealous attachment to a different 
system of ecclesiastical government, though it never 
impaired his affection for the companion of his 
youth, exempts him from any suspicion of undue 
partiality. 

In point of stature Dr. Robertson was rather a- 
bove the middle size ; and his form, though it did 
not convey the idea of much activity, announced 
vigour of body and a healthful constitution. His 
features were regular and manly ; and his eye spoke 
at once good sense and good humour. He appear- 
ed to greatest advantage in his complete clerical 
dress ; and was more remarkable for gravity and 
dignity in discharging the functions of his public 
stations, than for ease or grace in private society. 
His portrait by Reynolds, painted about twenty 
years ago, is an admirable likeness ; and fortunately, 
(for the colours are already much faded,) all its 
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spirit is preserved in an excellent mezzotinto. At 
the request of his colleagues in the University*, who 
were anxious to have some memorial of him placed 
in the public library, he sat again, a few months 
before his death, to Mr. Raeburn ; at a time when 
his altered and sickly aspect rendered the task of 
the artist peculiarly difficult. The picture, how- 
ever, is not only worthy, in every respect, of Mr. 
Baeburn's high and deserved reputation, but, to 
those who were accustomed to see Dr. Robertson 
at this interesting period, derives an additional value 
from an air of languor and feebleness, which strongly 
marked his appearance during his long decline. 

I should feel myself happy, if, in concluding 
this memoir, I could indulge the hope, that it may 
be the means of completing and finishing that pic- 
ture which his writings exhibit of his mind. In 
attempting to delineate its characteristic features, 
I have certainly possessed one advantage, — that I 
had long an opportunity of knowing and studying 
the original ; and that my portrait, such as it is, is 
correctly copied from my own impressions. I am 
sensible, at the same time, that much more might 
have been accomplished by a writer whose pursuits 
were more congenial than mine to Dr. Robertson's : 
nor would any thing have induced me to depart, so 
far as I have now done, from the ordinary course 
of my own studies, but my respect for the last wish 
of a much lamented friend, expressed at a moment 
when nothing remained for me but silent acqui- 
^escence. 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note Q. 
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NOTE A. p. 10, 

THHE information contained in the follqwing note (for 
which I am indebted to the friendship ofDr, Carlyle) 
cannot fail to be acceptable to those to whom the Literary 
History of Scotland is an object of curiosity. 

^' The Select Society owed its rise to the ingenious Allan 
^' Ramsay, (son of the poet of that name,) and was intended 
^' for Philosophical Inquiry, and the improvement of the 
" Members ip the Art of Speaking. They met for the 
<* first time in the Advocates' Library, in May 1754, and 
<^ consisted only of fifteen, who had been nominated and 
♦* called together by Mr. Ramsay and two or three of his 
*' friends. At that meeting they formed themselves into 
*' a society, into which the Members were ever after 
^' elected by ballot, and who met regularly every Friday 
^' evening, during the sittings of the Court of -Sessioa, 
^' both in summer and winter. 

" This Society continued to flourish for several years, 
^' and became so fashionable that, in 1759, their number 
*^ amounted to more than 130; which included all th^ 
^* Literati of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and many 
" of the Nobility and Gentry, who, though a few of them 
^' only took any share in the debates, thought themselves 
^^ so well entertained, and instructied, that they gave 
** punctual attendance. In this Society, which remained 
" in vigour for six or seven years. Dr. Robertson made a 
<' conspicuous figure. By his means it was, and by the 
*' appearances made by a few of his brethren, that a new 
<^ l^Js^re was thrown on their order. From tlxe Revolu,- 
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^ tion, (when the Church had been chiefly filled with in- 
^' cumbents that were ill-educated,} down to this period, 
'^ the Clergy of the Established Church had always heen 
** considered in a subordinate light, and as far inferior to 
*' the Members of the other learned Professions, in know- 
" ledge and liberal views. But now, when compared 
** together, on this theatie for the exhibition of talents, 
'* they were found to be entitled to at least an equal share 
*' of praise ; and having been long depressed, they were, 
*^ in compensation, as usual, raised full as high as they 
*' deserved. When the Select Society commenced, it 
*' was not foreseen that the History of Scotland during 
*' the reign of Mary, the Tragedy of Douglas, and the 
^' Epigoniad, were to issue so soon from three Gentlemen 
*' of the Ecclesiastical Order. 

*' When the Society was on the decline, by the avo- 
** cations of many of its most distinguished members, and 
** the natural abatement of that ardour which is excited by 
" novelty and emulation, it was thought proper to elect 
** fixed presidents to preside in their turns, whose duty it 
*^ was to open the question to be debated upon, that a 
" fair field might be laid before the Speakers. It was 
*' observed of Dr. Robertson, who was one of those Pre- 
^* sidents, that whereas most of the others in their pre- 
*' vious discourses exhausted the subject so much that 
'* there was no room for debate, he gave only such brief 
" but artful sketches, as served to suggest ideas, witliout 
^' leading to a decision. 

■ " Among the most distinguished Speakers in the Select 
" Society were Sir Gilbert Elliott, Mr. Wedderbum, 
^' Mr. Andrew Pringle, Lord Kaims, Mr. Walter Stewart, 
<^ Lord Elibank, and Dr. Robertson. The Honourable 
'* Charles Townshend spoke once. David Hume and 
^^ Adam Smith never opened their lips. 

" The Society was also much obliged to Dr. Alexan- 
f* der Monro, senior, Sir Alexander Dick^ and Mr. 
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^' Patrick Murray, Advocate, who, by their constant at- 
* tendance and readiness on every subject, supported the 
'* debate during the first year of the establishment, when 
^' otherwise it would have gcme heavily on. The same 
** part was after\vards more ably performed by Lord 
*^ Monboddo, Lord Elibank, and the Reverend William 
'' Wilkie, all of whom had the pecuhar talent of sup- 
** porting their paradoxical talents by an inexhaustible 
^' fund of humour and argument.^ 



A printed List of the Members having been accident- 
ally preserved by Dr. Carlyle, I need make no apology for 
giving it a place in this Appendix, as a memorial of the 
state of Literary Society m Edinburgh forty years ago. 

List of the Members of the Select Society, 17th 

October, 1759. 

Rev. John Jardine, Minister John Swinton> Advocate (af- 

in Edinburgh. terwards Lord Swinton). 

Francis Home^ M.D. Patrick Murray, Advocate. 

Adam Smithy Professor of Patrick Hume of Billy, Advo- 

Ethics at Glasgow. cate. 

Alex. Wedderbum (now Lord Alex. Stevenson, M.D. 

Chancellor). Walter Stewart, Advocate. 

Allan Kamsay (afterwards John Home (Author of 

Painter to His Majesty). Douglas). 

James Buraet, Advocate (af- Robert Alexander, Merchant. 

terwards Lord Monboddo) . James Russell (afterwards Pro- 
John Campbell, Advocate (now fessor of Nat. Philosophy) . 

Lord Stonefield) . George Cockburn, Advocate. 

Rev. Alex. Carlyle, Minister David Clerk, M.D. 

at Inveresk. George Brown (Lord Colston) . 

William Johnston, Advocate Rev. Will. Robertson, Mini- 

(now Sir William Pulteney) . ster in Edinburgh. 

James Stevenson Rogers, John Fletcher (now General 

Advocate. Fletchfer Campbell) . 

David Hume* Ajcx, Agnew, Advocate, 
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John Hope^ M.D. 
Shr David Dalrymple^ Ad- 
vocate (afterwards. Lord 
Hailes). 
Gilbert Elliott^ one of the 
Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 
Sir Harry Erskine^ Bart. 
Rev. Hugh Blair^ one of the 

Ministers of Edinburgh, 
Andrew Stewart (now M.P, 

for Weymouth). 
Charles Fysch Palmer. 
George Morrison^ Advocate. 
Andrew Pringle (Lord Ayl- 

moor). 
Alex. Monro^ sen. M.D. 
David Ross^ Advocate (now 

Lord Ankerville) . 
Right Hon. Patrick Lord 

Elibank. 
Earl of Glasgow. 
Sir Alex. Dick^ Bart. 
Robert Arbuthnot (now Se- 
cretary to the Board of 
Trustees for Manufactures^ 
&c.) 
Adam Fairholme^ Merchant 

in Edinburgh. 
Major James Edmonstone. 
Charles Hamilton Gordon^ 

Advocate. 
James Fergusson of Pitfour^ 

jun. Advocate. 

David Kennedy^ Advocate 

(afterwards Earl of Cassils) . 

John Dalrymple, Advocate 

(now Baron of Exchequer) . 



Mijor Robert Murray (lif- 
terwards Sir Robert Mur- 
ray). 
Rev. Rob. Wallace, Minister 

in Edinburgh. 
John Gordon^ Advocate. 
Alex. MaxweU, Merchant m 

Edinburgh. 
John Coutts, Merchant in 

Edinburgh. 
Will. Todd, Merchant in 

Edinburgh. 
Tho. Millar (afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Court of Ses- 
sion). 
Robert Chalmers. 
Mr. Baron Grant. 
Captain James Stewart. 
Sir John Stewart, Advocate. 
James Guthrie, Merchant. 
Charles Congalton, Surgeon 

in Eidinburgh. 
Rev. Will. Wilkie, Minister 

at Ratho. 
John Monro, Advocate. 
Captain Robert Douglas. 
Alex. Tait, writer in Edin- 
burgh. 
George Chalmers, Merchant 

in Edinburgh. 
Colonel Oughton (afterwards 

Sir Adolphus Oughton). 
John Adam, Architect. 
Robert White, M.D. 
Henry Home (Lord Kaims). 
James Montgomery, Advo- 
cate (now Chief Baron of 
Exchequer). 
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David Dalrymple^ Advocate 
(afterwards Lord Westhall) . 

Rev. George Kay^ Minil^ter in 
Edinburgh. 

George Muir^ Clerk of Justi- 
ciarv. 

Geoi^e Clerk (afterwards 
Sir George Clerk). 

Lieut. Col. Archibald Mont- 
gomery (afterwards Earl of 
Egiinton). 

Right Honourable Lord Desk- 
foord. 

-Robert Berry, Advocate. 

Adam Austin, M.D. 

Lieut. Col. Morgan. 

George Drummond (Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh). 

The Earl of Lauderdale. 

Alex. Boswell (Lord Auchin- 
leck). 

Alex. Udney, Commissioner 
of Excise. 

Rev. George Wishart, Mini- 
ster in Edinburgh. 

Right Honourable Liord Bel- 
haven. 

Francis Garden, Advocate 
(afterwards Lord Garden- 
stone). 

David Rae, Advocate (now 
Lord Jastice Clerk) . 

Mansfield Cardonnel, Com- 
missioner of Excise. 

Right Hon. Lord Aberdour. 

John Murray of Philiphaugh, 
Advocate. 

Will. Tvtler, Writer to the 



Signet (Author of the Vin- 
dication of Queen Mary). 
Colin Drummond, M.D. 
Robert Dundas (afterwards 
President of the Court of 
Session). 
Stamp Brooksbanks. 
Wm. Nairne, Advocate (now 

LordDunsinan). 
James Adam, Architect. 
Captain Charles Erskine. 
Hugh Dalrymple, Advocate 

(Author of Rodondo). 
James Hay, Surgeon.* 
Mr. Baron Erskine (after- 
wards Lord Alva). 
John Clerk (Author of Naval 

Tactics). 
John Mac Gowan, jun. Wri* 

terin Edinburgh. 
Earl of Galloway. 
John Graham of Dougaldston. 
James Carmichael, Writer to 

the Signet. 
Adam Fergusson (afterwards 
Professor of Moral Philo^ 
sophy). 
George Drummond of Blair. 
Will. Cullen, M. D. 
Hay Campbell, Advocate (now 
President of the Court of 
Session). 
Alex. Murray, Advocate (af- 
terwards Lord Hender- 
land). 
Rev. Robert Dick. 
Right Honourable Lord Gray. 
Earl of Errol 
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James Dewar^ Advocate. one of the Barons of 

Captain David Wedderburn. Exchequer). 

Major James Dalrymple. Right Hon. Lord Gairlies. 

Archibald Hamilton^ M. D. Earl of Sutherland. 

Andrew Cheap. Captain Dougald Campbell. 

Andrew Crosbie^ Advocate. Honourable George Ramsay, 
Earl of Aboyne. Advocate. 

Adam Fergusson, Advocate Earl of Roseberry. 

(now Sir Adam Fergus- Earl of Cassils. 

son). William Graham, Advocate* 

Earl of Selkirk. John Pringle of Crichton.- 

John Turton. Right Hon. Cha. Town^hend.* 

Cosmo Gordon (afterwards George Wallace. 

NOTE B. p. 18. 
From William Strahan,Es5'.^o Dr. Robertson'. 

Rev. Sir, London, Feb. 28, 1 759. 

When I received your farewell letter on the conclusion 
of your History, I was determined not to answer it till I 
could tell you, with certainty, and from my own personal 
knowledge, what reception it met with in this place. And 
what I am going to tell you, I dare say you have had from 
many of your friends, long ago. No matter for that. 
Every man, and especially one in my way, has an oppor- 
tunity to hear the public sentiments through many different 
channels. I have now waited till I could be fully informed ; 
and as I have been particularly solicitous to procurj au- 
thentic intelligence, you will not be displeased at my con- 
firming what you have heard before, as we love to see^ a 
piece of good news in the Gazette (excuse the vanity of the 
comparison) even though we have read it a month before 
in all the other papers. — I don't remember to have heard 
any book so universally approved by the best judges, for 
what are sold yet, have been only to such. The people in 
the country know nothing of it, unless from the advertise- 
ments ; and a History of Scotland is no very enticing title. 
— But many of the first distinction in town have perused 
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it with great satisfaction. Tbey wonder how a Scotcli 

parson, and who had never been out of Scotland, could 

be able to write in so correct, so clear, so manly, and so 

nervous a style. The Speaker of the House of Commons, 

in particular, prefers the style to that of Bolingbroke, and 

every body that I have either seen or heard of, thinks it one 

of the very best performances that has been exhibited for 

many years. As these are not superficial judges, you may be 

assured that the fame you have acquired will be permanent, 

and not only pennanent, but extending daily. Next week 

you will see some extracts from it in the Chronicle, which 

will serve to give the people at a distance from town some 

idea of its excellence ; but without that, or any thing else, 

the report of those who have read it in London, will soon 

spread its reputation ; for the capital always gives the lead 

this way as well as in most other cases. The impression, 

therefore, certainly will be gone before another can be got 

ready. Mr. Millar has wrote to you already about revising 

it for another edition, and I think the sooner you send up 

some of the sheets, the better, that no time may be lost. 

Does not this answer your most sanguine expectations ? 

For, indeed, a more favourable reception could not be 

hoped for. I most sincerely wish you joy of your success, 

and have not the least doubt but it will have all the good 

efiects upon your future fortune which you could possibly 

hope for, or expect. Much depended upon the first per- 

formiftice ; that trial is now happily over, and henceforth 

you will sail with a favourable gale. In truth, to acquire 

such a flood of reputation from writing on a subject in itself 

so unpopular in this country, is neither a common nor a 

contemptible conquest.— I will not trouble you more on 

a subject of which you must needs have heard a great deal 

from hence lately. I rejoice in your good fortune, and 

am with much esteem and sincerity. Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
WILL. STRAHAN. 
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The following Letter from Mr. Straban^s 6on| forms an 
interesting counterpart to the foregoing article. 

JProm AndEEW StrAHAN, Esy. to Dr. ROBERTSON, 
Dear Sir, London, 19th November, 17^. 

Being at the sea-side in Sussex, when I received your 
favour of the 26th ult* I have had no opportunity till now 
of acknowledging it, and at the same time informing myself 
of the state of the Edition, so as to answer your question. 

Mr. Cadell (who is now with me, and who desires to be 
afiectionately remembered) is of opinion with me, that we 
should take the ensuing season of ships sailing to India to 
reduce the quartos.— But we will print an edition in octavo> 
next summer, whatever may then be the state of the former, 
and we wiU thank you for a correct copy at your leisure. 

The fourteenth Edition of your " Scotland*^ will be 
published in the course of the winter, during which it is 
our intention to advertise all your works strongly in all the 
papers, — ^And we have the satisfaction of informing you 
that, if we may judge by the sale of your writings, your 
literary reputation is daily increasing. 

I am with much esteem, &c. 

NOTE C. p. 23. 

The praise contained io the following letter (though less 
profusely bestowed than by some other of Dr. Robert- 
son's correspondents) will not appear of small value to 
those who are acquainted wi th the character of the writer, 
and with his accurate researches into the antiquities of 
Scotiand. 

From Sir David Dalrtmple to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 20tli Feb. 1776. 

I AM very happy in your favourable acceptance of the 

Annals of Scotiand. Even your opinion is not enough to 
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make me think of going beyond die Restoration of James I^ 
Your Sketch of the History from that time to the death of 
James V. is of itself sufficient to deter me. It is very 
possible that in your delineation of the history of the five 
Jameses, there may be errors and omissions ; but you have 
drawn all the characters with such historical truth, that 
if I were to work on the same ground, I might spoil and 
over-charge the canvas ; at the same time, the reader would 
not see himself in a strange country — every object would 
be familiar to him. There is another reason, and that is 
a political one, for my stopping short. Many readers might 
take it for granted that I would write disfavourably of the 
Stewarts, from prejudice of education or family. Other 
readers might suspect my impartiality; and thus, there 
would be little prospect of my being favourably heard. 
If I have healtli to finish my plan, I propose to go back 
into the laws of Scotland. That is a work of which I 
must not lose sight after I have laboured so long upon it*". 
I send you a hook which I have re-published, and beg 
your acceptance of it. I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and obliged humble servant, 
DAV. DALRYMPLE. 



Th E following Letters, which have been kindly commu- 
nicated to me by a friend of Lord Hailes, ascertain 
some important dates with respect to the progress of 
Dr. Robeitson's studies : 

* It is much to be regretted tliat the work here alluded to by Lord 
Hailes was never carried into complete execution. The fragments, 
however, of such a writer relative to a subject on which he had so 
long bestowed attention, could not fail to be of great value ; and it i» 
to be hoped that they will one day be communicated to the public. 
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Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

Sir, Gladsmuir, 22d Oct. 1753. 

I INTEND to employ some of the idle time of this 
winter in making a more diligent inquiry than ever I have 
done into that period of Scots History from . ihe death of 
King James V. to the death of Queen Mary. I have the 
more common histories of that time, such as Buchanan, 
Spottiswood, and Knox ; but there are several collections 
of papers by Anderson, Jebb, Forbes, and others, which 
I know not how to come at. I am persuaded you have 
most of these books in your library, and I flatter myself 
you will be so good as to allow me the use of them. You 
know better what books to send me, and what will be ne- 
cessary to give any light to this part of the history, than I 
do what to ask, and therefore I leave the particular books 
to your own choice, which you'll please order to be 
given to my servant. Whatever you send me shall be 
used with much care, and returned with great punctuali- 
ty. — I beg you may forgive this trouble. I am, with great 
respect, &c. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

Sir, (iladsmuir, 26th July, 1 757. 

I HAVE now got forward to the year l660, and as it 
^vill be impossible for me to steer through Cowrie's con- 
spiracy without your guidance, I must take advantage of 
the friendly offer you was pleased to make me, and apply 
to you for such books and papers as you think to be ne- 
cessary for my purpose. — I would wish to give an accu- 
rate and rational account of the matter, but not very mi- 
nute. I have in my possession Calder wood's MSS. and all 
the common printed histories ; but I have neither Lord 
Cromarty's account, nor any other piece particularly rela- 
tive to the conspiracy. I beg you may supply me with as 

VOL. 1, L 
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> many as you cm, and direct me to aoy thing joti dim k 
may be useful. The papers you are pleased to communi- 
cate to me, shall be shown to no human creature, and no 
farther use shall be made of them than you permit. My 
servant will take great care of whatever books or papers 
you give him. I need not say how sensible I am of the 
good will with which you are pleased to instruct me in 
this cuiious point of histoiy, nor how much I expect to 
profit by it. I ever am, &€. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailss. 

Sir, Edinburgh, 8th Nov. 175B. 

I HAVE taken the liberty to send you inclosed a Pre- 
face to my book, which I have just now written. I find 
it very difficult for a man to speak of himself with any de- 
cency through three or four pages. Unluckily I have been 
obliged to write it in the utmost hurry, as Strah-an is cla- 
mouring for it. I think it was necessary to say all in it. 
that I have said, and yet it looks too like a puff. I send 
it to you, not only that you may do me the favour tp cor- 
rect any inaccuracies in the composition, but because 
there is a paragraph in it which I would not presume to 
publish without your permission, though I have taken care 
to word it so modestly that a man might have said it o( 
himself. As I must send off the Preface by to-morrow'& 
post, I must beg the favour that you will return it v^th 
your remarks to-morrow morning. I would wish, if pos- 
sible, that I had time, to show it to Blair. I am, with 
great respect, &C» 



The Letters which follow (although written many years 
afterwards) may, without impropriety, be introduced 
here, as they all relate, more or less, to the Hi&tory of 
Scotland. 
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JE)r. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

My Lord, ^ CoUege, Feb. 10,1776. 

I HOPE Your Lordship will forgive me for having de- 
ferred so long to return you my best thanks for the very 
acceptable present which you were pleased to send me* 
Previous to doing this, I wished to have the satisfaction 
of perusing the Annals again, and the opinion I had form- 
ed of their merit, is in no degree diminished by an atten- 
tive review of them in their present dress. 

You have given autlienticity and order to a period of 
our History, v^hich has hitherto been destitute of both, 
and a Scotchman has now the pleasure of being able to 
pronounce what is true, and what is fabulous, in the early 
part of our national story* As I have no doubt with re* 
spect to the reception which this part of the Annals, 
though perhaps the least interesting, will meet witli^ I flat* 
ter myself that Your Lordship will go on with tlie work. 
Allow me, on the public account, to hope that you have 
not fixed iht Accetdfm of James /. as an impassable 
boundary beyond which you are not to advance* It is at 
that period, the most interesting age of our histpry com- 
mences. From thence the regular series of our laws be- 
gins. During the reign of the Jameses, many things still 
require the investigation of such an accurate and patient 
inquirer as Your Lordship* I hope tliat what I have 
done in my review of that period, will be no restrsdnt on 
Your Lordship in entering upon that field. My view of 
it was a general one, that did not require the minute ac* 
curacy of a chronolo^cal research ; and if you discover 
either omissions or mistakes in it, (and I dare say you 
will discover both,) I have no objection to your supplying 
the one' and correcting the other. Your strictures on me 
will not be made with a hostile hand, and I had much 
rather that these were made, than be deprived of the ad- 
vantage tiiat I shall reap from your completing your work. 

L2 
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As far as I can judge by the opinion of those with whom 
I converse, the pubUc wish is, that you should continue 
your Annals at least to the death of James V, I most 
heartily join my voice to this general desire, and wish you 
. health to go on with what will be so much for the honour 
of your country. I am, with great truth and respect, My 
Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 

and most humble servant. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

My Lord, College, March 13th, 1 786. 

When I took the hberty of applying to Yord Lord- 
ship last week, I unluckily did not advert to the hurry of 
business during the last week of the Session. In compli* 
ance with your request, I shall, vvithout preamble or apo- 
logy, mention what induced me to trouble Your Lord- 
ship. 

I am now in the twenty-eighth year of my authorship, 
and the proprietors of the History of Scotland purpose to 
end the second fourteen years of their copyright splen- 
, didly, by publishing two new editions of that Book, one 
in quarto, and another in octavo. This has induced me 
to make a general review of the whole work,, and to avail 
myself both of the remarks of my friends, and the stric- 
tures of those who differ from me ip opinion. I mean 
not to take the field as a controversial writer, or to state 
myself in opposition to any. antagonist. Wherever I am 
satisfied that I have fallen into error, I shall quietly, and 
without reluctance, cprrect it. Wherever I think my 
sentiments right and well established, they shall stand. — 
In some few places,! shall illustrate what I have written, 
by materials and facts which I have discovered since the 
first pubhcation of my book. These additions will not, 
1 hope, be very bulky ; but they will contribute, as I ima- 
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gine, to throw light on several events which have been 
mistaken, or misrepresented. I shall take care, on ac- 
count of the puichasers of former editions, that all the ad- 
ditions and alterations of any importance shall be published 
separately, both in quarto and octavo. 

As I know how thoroughly Your Lordship is acquainted 
with every transaction in Q. Mary's reign, and with how 
much accuracy yoju are accustomed to examine historical 
facts, it was my intention to have requested of you, that 
if any error or omission in my book had occurred to you 
in ^ the perusal of it, you would be so obliging as to-com- 
municate your sentiments to me. I shall certainly receive 
such communications with much attention and gratitude. 
—You have set me right with respect to the Act 19tli 
April, 1567 ; but I think that I can satisfy Your Lordship 
that it was esteemed in that age, and was really, a conces- 
sion of greater importance to the reformed than you seem 
to apprehend. I beg leave to desire that, if you have any 
remarks to communicate, they may be sent soon, as the 
Booksellers are impatient. I trust Your Lordship will 
pardon the liberty I have taken. I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

College of Edinburgh^ 
My Lord, . March 20, 1786. 

I CONSIDER it as an unfortunate accident for me, 

that Your Lordship happened to be so much pre-occupied 

at the time when I took the liberty of applying to you. I 

return you thanks for the communication of your notes on 

the acts of parliament. Besides the entertainment and 

instruction I received from the perusal of them, I found 

some things of use to me, and I have availed myself of the 

permission you was pleased to give me. 
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I mentioned to Your Lordfibip that 1 differed little 
-from you about the eflfect of the act, April 19> 1^7# I 
inclose a copy both of the Hxt, corrected as I intended to 
puUish it in tibe new edition, and of a note which I shall 
add to explsdn my idea of the impart of the act, I re- 
quest of Your Lord^ip to peruse it, and if in any part it 
meets not with your approb9ition, be so good as to let me 
know. Please to return it ais ^oon fts you can, that I may 
communicate k, and any oth^ additions and i^lterationsji 
to Mr. Davidson, who has promised to revise tlieni. 

Il^ 1776 Your liordship published the Secret Corre^ 
fipondence of Sir R. Cecil with James VL 1 have not a 
copy of it, and U^ve been unsuccessful m my application 
for one to some of my friends^ If you have a cc^y, and 
wlU. be so good as to allow me the use of it, I shall returq 
it with the greatest care, as I do herewith the notes I m? 
ceived from Your Lordship. I have attended to the notes 
in Bannatyne's poems. I have the Hamiltcm MSS. hi 
three volumes folio. They are cunous. 

I have the honour to be, &c« 



J SHALL subjoin some extracts from Mr. Hume's letters 
to Dr. Robertson^ written about this period, and a few 
other passages from different correspondents. They 
seem to me worthy of preservation, although the ex- 
traneous matter they contain render it impossible for 
me to incorporate them with my Narrative, 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

London, Lisle Straet^ 
My dear Sir, 18th Nov. 1758. 

ACC0R3QI!NG to your^ permission I have always got 
your corrected sheets from Strahan ; and am glad to fipd, 
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thftt we shall agree in almost M the material parts of our 
History. Your resolution to assert the authenticity of 
Mary's letter to Bothwell, with the consequence which 
must necessarily follow, removes the chief point in which, 
I apprehend, we shall differ. There remain however two 
other points where I have not the good fortune to agree 
with you> viz. The violation of the treaty of Perth by 
Mary of Guise, and the innocency of Mary with regard 
to Babington's conspiracy: but as I had written notes 
upon these passages, the public must judge between us. 
Only allow me to say, that even if you be in the right with 
regard to the last, (of which, notwithstanding my defe- 
rence to your authority, I cannot perceive the least ap- 
pearance,) you are certainly too short and abrupt in hand- 
ling it* I believe you go contrary to received opinion ; 
and tlie point Was of consequence enough to merit a note 
or a dissertation. 

There is still another point in which we difier, and 
which reduced me to great perplexity. You told me, Aat 
all historians bad been mistaken with regard to James's 
behaviour on his mother's trial and execution; that he 
Was not really the pious son he pretended to be ; that the 
appearances which deceived the world, were put on at the 
solicitation of the French ambassador, Courcelles : and 
that I should find all this proved by a manuscript of 
Dr. Campbell's. I accordingly spoke of the matter to 
Dr. Campbell, who confirmed what you said, with many 
additions and amplifications. I desired to have Uie ma*^ 
nuscript, which he sent me. But great was my surprise, 
when I found the contiary in every page, many praises 
bestowed on the King's piety both by Courcelles and the 
French court; his real grief and resentment painted in 
the strongest colours ; resolutions even taken by him to 
form an alliance with Philip of Spain, in order to get re- 
venge ; repeated advices given him by Courcelles and the 
French ministers, rather to conceal his resentment till a 
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proper opportunity offered of taking vengeance. What 
most displeased me in this affair was, that as I thought 
myself oWiged to follow the ordinary tenor of the printed 
historian, while you appealed to manuscript, it would be 
necessary for me to appeal to the same manuscripts to 
give extracts of them, and to oppose your conclusions. 
Though I know that I could execute this matter in a 
friendly and obliging manner for you, yet I own that I 
was very uneasy at finding myself under a necessity of 
observing any thing which might appear a mistake in your 
narration. But there came to m^ a man this morning, 
who, as I fancy, gave me the key of the difficulty, but 
without freeing me from my perplexity. This was a man 
commonly employed by Millar and Strahan to decypher 
manuscripts. He brought n)e a letter of yours to Strahan, 
where you desired him to apply to me in order to point 
out the passages proper to be inserted in your Appendix, 
and proper to prove the assertion of your text. You add 
there, these letters are in the French language. I imme* 
diately concluded that you had not read the manuscripts, 
but had taken it on Mr, Campbell's word : for the letters 
are in EngUsh translated by I know not vhom from the 
French, i could do nothing on this occasion but desire 
Strahan to stop the press in printing the Appendix, and 
stay till I wrote to you. If I could persuade you to 
change the narration of the text, that sheet could be easily 
cancelled, and an Appendix formed proper to confirm ap 
opposite account. If you still persist in your opinion, 
somebody else whom you trusted might be employed tq 
find the proper passages; for I cannot find them. 

There is only one passage which looks like your opi- 
nion, and which I shall transcribe to you. It is a relation 
of what passed between James and Courcelles upon the 
first rumour of the discovery of Babington's conspiracy, 
before J ames apprehended his mother to be in any dan-* 
ger. " The King said he loved his another as niucb a% 
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*^ nature and duty bound ; but he could not love her : 

" For he knew well she bore him no more good-will than 
" she did to the Queen of England : That he had seen 
" with his own eyes, before Foulnaye's departure out of 
'* Scotland, a letter to him, whereby she sent him word, 
^' that if he would not conform himself to her will, and 
^* follow her counsels and advice, that he should content 
" himself with the lordship of Darnley, which was all that 
" appertained unto him by his father : Farther, that he 
" had seen other letters under her own hand, confirming' 
" her evil towards him : Besides, that she had oftentimes 
^^ gone about to make a regency in Scotland, and to put 
*' him besides the crown ; that it behoved him to think of 
" bis own affairs, and that he thought the Queen of, En- 
" gland would attempt nothing against her person with- 
" out making him acquainted : That his mother was 
" henceforward to carry herself both towards him and 
" the Queen of England after another sort, without bend- 
" ing any more upon such practices and intelligences as 
" she had in former times : That he hoped to set such 
" persons about her as" (Here the manuscript is not far- 
ther legible.) But though such were James's sentiments 
before he apprehended his mother to be in danger, he 
adopted a directly opposite conduct afterwards, as I told 
you. 1 can only express my wishes that you may see 
reason to conform your narrative in vol. ii. p. 139, 140, 
to this account, or omit that Appendix altogether, or find 
some other person who can better execute your intentions 
than it is possible for me to do. 

Mr. Hume ^0 Dr. Robertson. 

My dear Sir, 25th January, 1769. 

What I ^vrote you with regard to Mary's concur- 
rence in the conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth, was 
irom the printed histories of papers ; and nothing ever 
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appeared to me more evident. Your chief objection, I 
8ee, is derived from one circumstance, that neither the 
secretaries nor conspirators were confronted with Mary ; 
but you must consider that the law did not then require 
this confrontation, and it was in no case the practices 
The crown could not well grant it in one case without 
granting it in all, because the refusing of it would then 
have been a strong presumption of innocence in the pri- 
soner. Yet as Mary's was an extraordinary case, Eliza- 
beth was willing to have granted it. I find in Forbes's 
MS. papers, sent me by Lord Royston, a letter of hers to 
Burleigh and Walsingham, wherein she tells them, that, 
if they thought proper, they might carry down the two se- 
cretaries to Fotheringay, in order to confront thetn with 
her. But they reply, that they think it needless. 

But I am now sorry to tell you, that by Murden's State 
Papers, which are printed, the matter is put beyond all 
question. I got these papers during the holidays by Dr. 
Birch's. means ; and as soon as I had read them, I ran to 
Millar, and desired him very earnestly to stop the publi- 
cation of your History till I should write to you, and give 
you an opportunity of correcting a mistake of so great nK>- 
ment; but he absolutely refused compliance. He said 
that your book was now finished, that the copies wotJd 
be shipped for Scotland in two days, that the whole nar- 
ration of Mary's trial must be wrote over again ; that this 
would require time, and it was uncertain whether the new 
narrative could be brought within the same compass wth 
the old ; that this change, he said, would require the can- 
celling a great many sheets; that there were scattered 
passages through the volumes founded on your theory^ 
and these must also be all cancelled, and that this change 
required the new printing of a great part of the edition. 
For these reasons, which do not want force, he refused, 
after deliberation, to stop his publication, and I 'was 
obliged to acquiesce. Your best apology at present is^^ 
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Ihat you could not possibly see the grounds of Mary's 
guilt, and every ^quitdble person will excuse you. 

I am sorry, on many accounts, that you did not see this 
Collection of Murden's. Among other curiosities, there 
are several instructions to H. KilUgrew, dated 10th Sept. 
1572. He was then sent into Scotland. It there ap- 
pears, that the Regents, Murray and Lennox, had desired 
Mary to be put into their hands, in order to try her and 
put her to de%th. Elizabeth .there offers to Regent Mar, ^ 
to deliver her up, provided good security were given, 
^' that she shpuld receive that she hath deserved there by 
^' order of Justice, whereby no further peril should ensue 
'' by her escaping, or by setting her up again/' It is 
probable, Mar refused compliance, for no steps were taken 
towards it. 

I am nearly printed out, and. shall be sure to send you 
a copy by the stage-coach, or some other conveyance. I 
beg of you to make remarks as you go along. It would 
have been much better had we communicated before 
printing, which was always my desire, and was most - 
suitable to the friendship which always did, and I hope 
always will, subsist between us. I speak this chiefly on 
ray own account. For d^iough I had the perusal of your 
sheets befcMre I printed, I was not able to derive sufficient 
benefits from them, or indeed to make any alteration by 
th^r assistance. There still remain, I fear, many arors, 
of which you could have convinced me, if we had can- 
vassed the matter in conversation. Perhaps I might also 
have been sometimes no less fortunate with you. Parti- 
cularly I could almost undertake to convince you, tjiat the 
Earl of Murray's conduct with the Duke of Norfolk was 
lao way dishonourable. 

I have seen a copy of your History with Charles Stan- 
hope, liord Willoughby, who had been there reading 
some passages of it, said, that you was certainly mistaken 
with regard to the act passed in the last parliament of 
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Mary, settling the Reformation. He said that the act of 
Parhament the first of James was no proof of it : for though 
that statute contains a statute where the Queen's name 
was employed, yet that is always the case with the bills 
brought into Parliament, even though they receive not 
the Royal Assent, nor perhaps pass the Houses. I wish 
this be not the case, considering the testimony of Bu- 
chanan, Calderwood, and Spotswood. Besides, if the bill 
had before received the Royal Assent, what necessity of 
repeating it, or passing it again ? Mary's title was more 
undisputable than James's. 

Dr. Blair tells me, that Prince Edward is reading you, 
and is charmed. I hear the same of the Princess and 
Prince of Wales. But what will really give you pleasure, 
I lent my copy to Elliot during the holidays, who thinks 
it one of the finest performances he ever read ; and though 
he expected much he finds more. He remarked, how- 
ever, (which is also my opinion,) that in the beginning, 
before your pen was sufficiently accustomed to the historic 
style, you employed too many digressions and reflections. 
This was also somewhat my own case, which I have cor- 
rected in my new edition. 

Millar was proposing to publish me about the middle 
of March, but I shall communicate to him your desire, 
even though I think it entirely groundless, as you will like- 
wise think after you have read my volume. He has very 
needlessly delayed your pubUcation till the first of Februr- 
ary at the desire of the Edinburgh booksellers, who could 
no way be afiected by a pubUcation in London. I was 
exceedingly sorry not to be able to comply with your de- 
sire, when you expressed your wish, that I should not 
write this period. I could not write downward. For 
when you find occasion, by new discoveries, to correct 
your opinion with regard to facts which passed in Queen 
Elizabeth's days ; who, that has not the best opportunities 
of informing himself, could venture to relate any recent 
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transactions ? I must therefore have abandoned altogether 
this scheme of the English History, in which I had pro- 
ceeded so far, if I had not acted as I did. You will see 
what light and force this History of the Tudors bestows 
on that of the Stewarts. Had I been prudent, I should 
have begun with it. I care not to boast, but I will venture 
to say, that I have now effectually stopped the mouths of 
all those villainous Whigs who railed at me. 

You are so kind as to ask me about my coming down. 
I can yet answer nothing. 1 have the strangest reluctance 
to change places. I lived several years happy with my 
brother at Nine-wells, and had not his marriage changed 
a little the state of the family, I beheve I should have lived 
and died there. I used every expedient to evade this 
journey to London, yet it is now uncertain whether I shall 
ever leave it. I have had some invitations, and some in- 
tentions of taking a trip to Paris ; but I beUeve it will be 
safer for me not to go thither, for I might probably settle 
there for life. No one was ever endowed with so great a 
portion of the vi$ inertias* But as I live here very privately, 
and avoid as much as possible (and it is easily possible) 
all connexions with the great, I believe T should be better 
at Edinburgh. ####**# 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

London, 8th Feb. 1/59. 

* , * A S to the Age of Leo the Tenth, it was Warton 
himself who intended to write it ; but he has not wrote it, 
and probably never will. If 1 understand your hint, I 
should conjecture, that you had some thoughts of taking 
up the subject. But how can you acquire knowledge of 
the great works of sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
by which that age was chiefly distinguished ? Are you 
versed in all the anecdotes of the Italian literature ? These 
questions I heard proposed in a company of Literati wlien 
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1 enquired concerning this design of Warton. Tbey ap^ 
plied th«r remarks to tlmt gentleman^ who yet, they sayy 
has travMled. 1 wish diey do not aU of them fall more 
fully on you- However you must not be idle. May I 
ventiHre ta suggest to yo» the 'Ancient History, particu- 
larly that of Greece ? i think Roffin's success might en-^ 
courage you, nor need you be the least intimidated by hia- 
merit. That author haeno other merit but a certain faci- 
lity ai4d bweetnes* of narra'tion, but hae leaded his work 
with fifty puerilities. 

Ouir friend,. Wedderbum, is advancing with great stride* 
in his iNTofession. * * * * * . * 

1 desire my compliments to Lord Elibank. I hope His 
Lordship has forgot his vow of answering us, and of wash- 
ing Queen Mary white, i am afraid that is impossible 3 but 
His Lordship ie well qualified to gild her. 

i am, Slc« 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

* . # # # # 

I FORGOT to tell you that two days ago I was in the 
House of Commons, where an English gentleman came to 
me, and told me, that he had lately sent to a grocer's shop for 
a pound of raisins, which he received wrapt up in a paper 
that he showed me. How would you have turned pale at 
the sight ! It Was a kaf of your History, and the very cha- 
racter of Queen Elizabeth, which you had laboured' so 
finely, little thinking it would so soon come to so disgrace^ 
fill an end. — I happened a little after to see Millafv and 
told ham the story ; consulting him, to be sure, on the 
fate of his new boasted Historian of whom he was so fond- 
But the story proves more serious than I apprehended. 
For he told Strahan, who thence suspects villainy among 
his prentices and journeymen ; and has sent me very ear- 
nestly to know the gentleman'3 nam^, tisat he may find out 
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the grocer^ and tr^ce the matter to the bottom. In vain 
did I remonstrate that this was sooner or later the fate of 
all authors, serius, ocyus, sari exitura. He will not be 
satisfied ; and begs me to keep my jokes for another occa- 
sion. But that I am resolved not to do ; and therefore, 
beijpg repulsed by his passion and seriousness^ I direct 
them against you. 

Next week I am published; and then I expect a con- 
stiant co«|ipaiison will be made between Dr. Robertson 
and Mr. Hume. I shall tell you in a few weeks which of 
these heroes is likely to prev^U Meanwhile, I can inform 
both of them for their comforts, that their combat is not 
^ety to make half so much noise as that between Brough- 
ton and tbe one^yed coachman. F^amiasvanitatumj at- 
que amma vanUa9* I shall still except, however, the 
fiiendsl^ip and good opinion of worthy men. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Hume, to Dr. Robertson:. 

My dear Sir, London, 12th March, 17691 

I BELIEVE I mentioned to you, a French gentleman. 
Monsieur Helvetius, whose book, De TEsprit, was making 
a great noise in Europe. He is a very fine genius, and has 
the character of a very worthy man. My name is men-> 
tioned several times in his work with marks of esteem ; 
and he has made me an ofier, if I would translate his work 
into English, to translate a-new all my philosophical writ« 
ings into French. He says, that none of them ace well 
done, except that on the Natural History of Religion, by 
Monsieur Matigny, a counsellor of state. He added, that 
the Abb6 Prevot, celebrated for the Memoires 61 un Homme 
d^HonneuTy and other entertaining books, was just now 
translating my History. This account of Helvetius en- 
gaged me to send him over the new editions of all my 
writings ; and I have added your History, which, I told 
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him, was here published with great applause; adding, 
that the subject was interesting and the execution mas- 
terly ; and that it was probable some man of letters at 
Paris may think that a translation of it would be agreeable 
to the public. I thought that this was the best method 
of executing your intentions. I could not expect that any 
Frenchman here would be equal to the work. There is 
one Cariacioli, who came to me and spoke of translating 
my new volume of History ; but as he also mentioned his 
intentions of translating SmoUet, I gave him no encourage- 
ment to proceed. The same reason would make me averse 
to see you in his hands. 

But though I have ^ven this character of your work to 
Monsieur Helvetius, I warn you, that this is the last time 
that, either to Frenchman or Englishman, I shall ever 
speak the least good of it. A plague take you ! ..Here I 
sat near, the historical summit of Parnassus, immediately 
under Dr. SmoUet ; and you have the impudence to squeeze 
yourself by me, and place yourself directly under his feet. 
Do you imagine that this can be agreeable to me ? And 
must not I be guilty of great simplicity to contribute by 
my endeavours to your thrusting me out of my place in 
Paris as well as at London ? But I give you warning that 
you will find the matter somewhat difficult, at least in the 
JFcM'mer city. A friend of mine, who is there, >vrites home 
to his father the strangest accounts on that head ; which 
my modesty will not permit me to repeat, but which it 
allowed me very deliciously to swallow. 

I have got a good reason or pretence for excusing me to 
Monsieur Helved us with regard to the G*anslating his work. 
A translation of it was previously advertised here. 

I remain, &c. 
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Mr. Hume to Dr* Robertson. 

My dear Sir, London, 29th May, 1759. 

I HAD a letter from Helvetius lately, wrote before your 
"book arrived at Paris. He tells me that the AbW Prevot, 
wha had just finished the translation of my History, paroit 
tris-^ispose d traduire tHistoire cCEcosse que vient defaire 
Monsieur Robertson* If he be engag^ by my persuasion, 
I shall have the satisfaction of doing you a real credit and 
pleasure : for he is one of the best pens in Paris. 

I looked with great impatience in your new edition for 
the note you seemed to intend with regard to the breach of 
the capitulation of Perth ; and was much disappointed at 
missing it I own that I am very curious on that head. I 
cannot so much as imagine a colour upon which their ac- 
cusations could possibly be founded. The articles were 
only two ; indemnity to the inhabitants, and the exclusion 
of French soldiers«--now that Scotch national troops were 
not Frenchmen and foreigners seems pretty apparent : and 
both Knox and the manifesto of the Congregation acquit 
the Queen-Regent of any breach of the first article, as I 
had observed in my note to page 422. This makes me 
suspect that some facts have escaped me ; and I beg you 

to indulge my curiosity by informing me of them. 
* * '* * # 

Our friend Smith f is very successful here, and Ge- 
rard % is very weD received. The Epigoniad I cannot so 
much promise for, though I have done all in my power to 
forward it, particularly by writing a letter to the Critical 
Review, which you may peruse. I find, however, some 
good judges profes* a great esteem for it, but habent et sua 
fata libelli : however, if you want a little flattery to the 
author, (which I own is very refireshing to an author,) 
you may tell him that Lord Chesterfield said to me he . 

t Theory of Moi-al Sentiments. J Easay on Taste. 

VOL. I. M 
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was a great poet. I imagine that Wilkie will be very 
much elevated by praise from aii English Earl, and a 
Knight of the Garter, and an Ambassador, and a Secretary 
of State, and a man of so great reputation. For I observe 
that the greatest rustics are commonly most afiected with 
such circumstances. 

Ferguson^s book * has a great deal of genius and fine 
writing, and will appear in time. 

From Dr. Birch to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir^ London, Feb. 8th, 1759. 

I HAVE just read over the second volume of your ex- 
cellent History ; and the satisfaction which I have re- 
ceived from the perusal of it, and the gratitude which I 
owe you for the honour done me in it, as well as for sa 
valuable a present, will not permit me to lose one post in 
retui'ning you my sincerest acknowledgments. My Lord 
Royston likewise desires me to transmit to you his thanks 
and compliments in the strongest terms. 

Though your work has been scarce a fortnight in the 
hands of the public, I can already inform you, upon the 
authority of the best judges, that the spirit and elegance 
of the composition, and the candour, moderation, and 
humanity which run through it, will secure you the gene- 
ral approbation both of the present age and posterity,, 
and raise the character of our country in a species of writ- 
ing, in which of all others it has been most defective. 

If die second volume of the State Papers of Lord 
Burghley, published since Christmas here, had appeared 
before your History had been finished, it would have fur- 
nished you with reasons for entertaining a less favourable 
opinion of Mary Queen of Scots in one or two points, 
than you seem at present possessed of. The principal i& 
with regard to her last intrigues and correspondences' 

* Essay on the History of Civil Society. 
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l^hich were the immediate cause of her death. And I 
could wish you had likewise seen a manuscript account 
of her trial in Lord Roy^ton's possession. This account 
is much fuller than Camden's, whose History is justly tcf 
be suspected in every thing relating to her ; or than any 
other that has yet seen the light. It contains so ample a 
state of the evidence produced of her guilt, as, I think, 
leaves no doubt of it ; notwithstanding that the witnesses 
were not confronted with her ; a manner of proceeding, 
which, though certainly due to every person accused, was 
not usual either before her time or long after. 

You conclude in the note, vol. i. p. 307 •, in favour of 
her innocence from any criminal intrigue with Rizzio, 
from the silence to Randolph on that head. But I ap- 
prehend, that in opposition to this allegation you may be 
urged with the joint letter of that gentleman and the Earl 
of Bedford of £7 th March, I666,m your Appendix, No. xv. 
p. 22. 

I desire you to make my compliments acceptable to 
Sir David Dalrymple and Mr. Davidson, and believe me 
be, &c. 

THOMAS BIRCH. 

From Sir Gilbert Elliot to Dr. Robeetsox. 

Dear Sir, Admiralty, January 20th, 1 769. 

Millar has just sent me the History of Scotland. I 
cannot imagine why he should delay the publication so 
long as the first of February, for I well know that the 
printing has been completed a great while. You could 
hav^ sent me no present which on its ovm account I 
should have esteemed so much ; but you have greatly en- 
hanced its value, by allowing me to accept it as a memo- 
rial and testimony of a friendship which I have long cul- 
tivated vnth equal satisfaction and sincerity. I am no 
stranger to your book, though your copy is but just put 

M 2 
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into my hands: David Hume so far indulged my impa-" 
tience, as to allow me to carry to the country, during the 
holidays, the loose sheets whicfi he happened to have by 
him. In that condition 1 read it quite through with the 
greatest satisfaction, and in much less time than I ever 
employed on any portion of history of the same length. I 
had certainly neither leisure rior inclination to exercise the 
function of a critic ; carried along with the stream of the 
narration, I only felt, when I came to the conclusion, that 
you had greatly exceeded the expectations I had formed, 
though I do assure you these were not a little san- 
guine. If upon a more deliberate perusal, 1 discover any 
blemish, I shall point it out without any scruple : at pre- 
sent, it seems to me that you have rendered llie period 

I 

you treat of as interesting as any part of our British 
story ; the views you open of policy, manners, and reli- 
gion, are ingenious, solid, and deep. Your work will 
certainly be ranked in the highest historical class ; and for 
my own part, I think it besides, a composition of un- 
common genius and eloquence. — I was afraid you might 
have been interrupted by the Reformation, but I find it 
much otherwise ; you treat it with great propriety, and 
in my opinion with sufficient fredom. No revolution, 
whether civil or religious, can be accomplished without 
that degree of ardour and passion, which, in a later age, 
will be matter of ridicule to men who do not feel the 
occasion, and enter into the spirit of the times. But I 
must not g6t into dissertations ;— I hope you will ever be- 
lieve me, with great regard. 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful Servantf 

GILB. ELLIOT. 
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NOTE D. p. 56. 
From Baron D'HoLBACn to Dr. ROBERTSON. 

Sir, Paris, the 30th of May, 176S. 

I RECEIVED but a few days ago the favour of your 
letter, sent to me by Mr. Andrew Stuart: 1 am very 
proud of being instrumental in contributing to the trans- 
lation of the valuable work you are going to publish. 
The excellent work you have published already is a sure 
sign of the reception your History of Charles V. will 
meet wdth in the continent ; such an interesting subject 
deserves undoubtedly the attention of all Europe. You 
are very much in the right of being afraid of the hackney 
translators of Holland and Paris ; accordingly I thought 
it my duty to find out an able hand capable of answering 
your desire. JVl . Suard, a gentleman w^ll known for his 
style in French, and his knowledge in the English lan- 
guage, has, at my request, undertaken the translation of 
your valuable book ; I know nobody in this country capa- 
ble of performing better such a grand dosign. Conse- 
quieatly the best way will be for your bookseller, as soon 
as lie publishes one sheet, to send it immediately a Mon^ 
sieur M. Suard, Directeur de la Gazette de France, rue 
St. Roch ct Paris, By means of this tlie sheets of your 
book will be translated as soon as they come from the 
press, provided the bookseller of London is very strict in 
not showing the same favour to any other man upon the 
<:ontinent. 

I have the honour to be. 
With great consideration. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

. D'HOLBACH. 
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NOTEE.p-65. 

The following letters have no immediate connection with 
the History of Dr. Robertson's Life ; but I trust that 
no apology is necessary for their insertion here. 

From Mr. Hume to Dn Robertson. 

Dear Robertson, Paris, 1st December, 1763. 

Among other agreeable circumstances, which attend 
me at Paris, I must mention that of having a lady for a 
translator, a woman of merit, the widow of an advocate. 
She was before very poor, and known but to few ; but 
this work has got her reputation, and procured her a 
pension from the court, which sets her at her ease. She 
tells me, that she has got a habit of industry ; and would 
continue, if I could point out to her any other English 
book she could undertake, without running the risque of 
being anticipated by any other translator. . Your History 
of Scotland is translated, and is in the press : but I re^ 
commended to her your History of Charles V., and pro^ 
raised to write to you, in order to know when it would 
be printed, and to desire you to send over the sheets from 
London as they came from the press ; I should put them 
into her hands, and she would by that means have the 
start of every other translator. My two volumes last pub- 
lished are at present in the press. She has a very easy 
natural style ; sometimes she mistakes the sense ; but I. 
now correct her manuscript; and should be happy to 
render you the same service, if my leisure permit me, as 
I hope it will* Do you ask me about my course of life ? 
I can only say, that I eat nothing but ambrosia, drink no- 
thing but nectar, breathe nothing but incense, and tread 
on nothing but flowers. Every nian I meet, and still 
more every lady, would think they were wanting in the 
most indispensable duty if tiiey did not make to me a long 
apd elaborate harangue in my praise. What happened 
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last week, when I had the honour of being presented to 

the D n's children at Versailles, is one of the most 

curious scenes I ever yet passed through. The Due de 
B. the eldest, a boy of ten years old, stepped forth and 
told me how many friends and admirers I had in this 
country, and that he reckoned himself in the number from 
the pleasure he had received from the reading of many 
passages in my works. When he had finished, his bro- 
ther, the Count de P. who is two years younger, began his 
discourse, and informed me that I had been long and im- 
patiently expected in France; and that he himself ex- 
pected soon to have great satisfaction from the reading of 
ray fine History. But what is more curious; when I 
was carried thence to the Count D'A., who is but four 
years of age, I heard him mumble something, which, 
though he had forgot in the way, 1 conjectured from 
some scattered words to have been also a panegyric dic- 
tated to him. Nothing could more surprise my friends, 

the Parisian philosophers, tlian this incident * * 

# * * # * # 

* * It is conjectured that this honour was 
payed me by express order from the D., who, indeed, is 
not, on any occasion, sparing in my praise. 

All this attention and panegyric was at first oppressive 
to me ; but now it sits more easy. I have recovered, in 
some measure, the use of the language, and am falling into 
firiendships, which are very agreeable ; much more so than 
silly, distant admiration. They now begin to banter me, 
and tell droll stories of me, which they have either ob- 
served themselves, or have heard from others; so that 
you see I am beginning to be at home. It is probable 
that this place will be long my home. I feel little incli- 
nation to the factious barbarians of London ; and have 
ever desired to remain in the place where I am planted. 
How much more qo, when it is the best place in the 
world ? I could here liye in great abundance on the half 
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of my income ; for there is no place where money is so 
little requisite to a man who is distinguished either by his 
birth or by personal qualities. I could run out, you see, 
in a panegyric on the people ; but you would suspect, 
that this was a mutual convention between us. However, 
I cannot forbear observing, on what a difierent footing 
learning and the learned are here, from what they are 
among the factious barbarians above mentioned. 

I have here met with a prodigious historical curiosity, 
the Memoirs of King James II. in fourteen volumes, all 
wrote with his own hand, and kept in the Scots College, 
f I have looked into it, and have made great discoveries. 

It will be all communicated to me ; and I have had an 
offer of acpess to the Secretary of State's office, if I want 
to know the dispatches of any French minister that re- 
sided in London. But these matters are much out of my 
head. I* beg of you to visit Lord Marischal, who will be 
pleased with your company. I have little paper remain- 
ing and less time ; and therefore conclude abruptly by 
assuring you that I am, , 

De^r Doctor, Yours sincerely, 

DAVID HUME, 

From Mr. HuME to Dr. Robertson. 

My dear Sir, i:A)ndon, I9th March, 1767, 

You do extremely right in applying to me wherever it 
is the least likely I can serve you or any of your friends. I 
consulted immediately with General Conway, who told me, 
as I suspected^ that the chaplains to forts and garrisons were 
appointed by the War Office, and did pot belong to his 
department. Unhappily I have but a slight acquaintance 
with Lprd Barrington, and cannot venture to ask him any 
favour ; but I shall call on Pryce Campbell, though not 
of my acquaintance, and shall enquire of him the canals 
through which tliis affair may be conducted : perhaps it 
may Ue in my power to facilitate it by sonie means or other^ 
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I shall endeavour to find out the unhapp/ philosoplier 
you mendoni though it will be difficult for me to do him 
any service. He is an ingenious man^ but unfortunate in 
his conduct^ particularly in the early part of his life. The 
world is so cruel as never to overlook those flaws ; and 
nothing but hypocrisy can fully cover them from observa- 
tion. There is not so effectual a scourer of reputations 
in tlie world. ' I wish that I had never parted with that 
Lixivium, in case I should at any future time have occa* 

sion for it« 

' # # * * * 

* * A few days before ray arrival in London, 

Mr- Davenport had carried to Mr. Conway a letter of 
Rousseau's, in which that philosopher says, that he had 
never meant to refuse the King's bounty, that he would 
be proud of accepting it, but that he would owe it entirely 
to His Majesty's generosity and that of his ministers, and 
* would refuse it if it came through any other canal what- 
soever, even that of M r. Davenport. Mr. Davenport then 
addressed himself to Mr. Conway, and asked whether it 
was not possible to recover what this man's madness had 
thrown away ? The Secretary replied, that I should be 
in London in a few days, and that he would take no steps 
in the affair but at my desire and with my approbation. 
When the matter was proposed to me, I exhorted the 
General to do this act of charity to a man of genius, 
however wild and extravagant. The King, when applied 
to, said, that since the pension had once been promised, 
it should be granted notwithstanding all that had passed 
in the interval. And thus the affair is happily finished, 
unless some new extravagance come across the philoso- 
pher, and engage him to reject what he has a-new applied 
for. If he knew my situation witli General Conway he 
probably would: for he must then conjecture that the 
affair could not be done without my consent. 

Ferguson's book goes on here with great success. A 
few days ago 1 saw Mrs. Montague, who has just finished 
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it with great pleasure : I mean, she was sorry to finish it, 
but had read it with great pleasure. I asked her, Whedier 
she was satisfied with the style? Whether it did not 
savour somewhat of the Country ? O yes, said she, a great 
deal : it seems almost impossible that any one could write 
such a style except a Scotsman. 

I find you prognosticate a very short date to my ad- 
ministration : I really believe that few (but not evil) v^rill 
be my days. My absence will not probably allow my claret 
time to ripen, much less to sour. However that may be, 
I hope to drink out the remainder of it with you in mirth 
and jollity. I am sincerely yours usque ad aras. 

DAVID HUME. 



In comparing the amiable qualities displayed in Mr. 
Hume's familiar letters, and (according to the universal 
testimony of his friends) exhibited in the whole tenor of 
his private conduct, with those passages in his metaphy- 
sical writings which strike at the root of the moral and 
religious principles of our nature, I have sometimes 
pleased myself with recollecting the ingenious argument 
against the theories of Epicurus, which Cicero deduces 
from the history of that philosopher's life. " Ac mihi 
*^ quidem, quod et ipse vir bonus fuit, et multi Epicurei 
'* fuerunt et hodie sunt et in amicitia fideles, et in omni 
'^ vita constantes et graves, nee voluptate sed officio con- 
silia moderantes, hoc videtur major vis honestatis et 
minor voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt quidam, ut eorum 
^ vita refellatur oratio. Atque ut ceteri existimantur 
'* dicere melius quam facere, sic hi mihi videntur facere 
" meUus quam dicere.'* 

NOTE F. p. 84. 

I have allotted this note for some letters from Mr. 
Gibbon to Dr. Robertson, which appeared to me likely 
to interest the public curiosity. 
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Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Bentinck Street, Nov. the 3d, 1779. 

* * # # # 

When I express my stxpng hope that you will visit 
London next spring, I must acknowledge that it is of the 
most interesting kind. Besides the pleasure which I shall 
enjoy in your society and conversation, I cherish the ex- 
pectation of deriving much benefit from your candid and 
friendly criticism. The remainder of my first period 
of the Dechne and Fall, &c. which will end with the 
ruin of the Western Empire, is already very far advanced ; 
but the sul^ect has already grown so much under my 
hands, that it will form a second and third volume in 
quarto, which will probably go to the press in the course 
of the ensuing summer. — Perhaps you have seen in the 
papers, that I was appointed some time ago one of the 
Lords of Trade ; but I believe you are enough acquainted 
with the country to judge, that the business of my new 
oflSce has not much interrupted the progress of my studies. 
The attendance in Parliament is indeed more laborious ; 
I apprehend a rough session, and I fear that a black cloud 
is gathering in Ireland. 

Be so good as to present my sincere compliments to 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Ferguson, and, if he should still be with 
you, to Dr. Gillies, for whose acquaintance I esteem 
myself much indebted to you. I have often considered, 
with some sort of envy, the valuable society which you 
possess in so narrow a compass. 

I am, dear Sir^ with the highest regard. 

Most faithfully yours, 

E. GIBBON. 



Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir, London, September 1, 1783. 

YoujEi candid and friendly interpretation will ascribe 
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to business, td study, to pleasure, to constitutional indo- 
lence, or to any other venial cause, the guilt of neglecting 
so valuable a correspondent as yourself, I should have 
thanked you for the opportunities which you have afforded 
me of forming an acquaintance with several men of merit 
who deserve your friendship, and whose character and con- 
versation suggest a very pleasing idea of the society which 
you enjoy at Edinburgh. — I must at the same time la- 
ment, that the hurry of a London life has not allowed 
me to obtain so much as I could have wished, of their 
company, and must have given them an unfavourable 
opinion of my hospitality, unless they have weighed with 
indulgence the various obstacles of tjn^e and place. Mr. 
Stewart I had not even the pleasure of seeing ; he passed 
through this city in his way to Paris, while I was confined 
with a painful fit of the gout, and in the short interval of. 
his stay, the hours of meeting which were mutually pro- 
posed, could not be made to agree with our respective 
engagements. Mr, Dalzel, who is undoubtedly a modest 
and learned man, I have had the pleasure of seeing ; but 
his asrival has unluckily fallen on a time of year, and a 
particular year, in which I have been very little in town. 
I should rejoice if I could repay these losses by a visit to 
Edinburgh, a more tranquil scene, to which yourself, and 
our friend Mr. Adam Smith, would powerfully attract me. 
But this project, which, in a leisure hour, has often amused 
my fancy, must now be resigned, or must be postponed 
at least to a very distant period. In a very few days (be- 
fore 1 could receive the favour of an answer) I shall begin 
my journey to Lausanne in Switzerland, where I shall 
fix my residence, in a delightful situation, with a dear and 
excellent friend of that country ; still mindful of my Bri- 
tish friends, but renouncing, without reluctance, the tu- 
mult of Parliament, the hopes and fears, the prejudices 
and passions of political life, to which my nature has al- 
ways been averse. Our noble friend Lord Loughborough 
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has endeavoured to divert me from this resolution; he 
rises every day in dignity and reputation ; and if the means 
of patronage had not been so strangely reduced by our 
modem reformers, I am persuaded his constant and libe- 
ral kindness would more than satisfy the moderate desires 
of a philosopher. What I cannot hope for from the favour 
of ministers, I must patiently expect from the course of 
nature ; and this exile, which I do not view in a very 
gloomy Ught, will be terminated in due time, by the deaths 
of aged ladies, whose inheritance will place me in an easy 
and even affluent situation; but these particulars are only 
designed for the ear of friendship. 

I have already dispatched to Lausanne, two immense 
cases of books, the tools of my historical manufacture. ; 
others I shall find on the spot ; and that country is not 
destitute of public and private hbraries, which will be 
freely opened for the use of a man of letters. The tranquil 
leisure which I shall enjoy, will be partly employed in the 
prosecution of my history ; but although my diligence will 
be quickened by the prospect of returning to England, to 
pubhsh the last volumes (three, I am afraid) of this labo- 
rious work, yet I shall proceed with cautious steps to com- 
pose and to correct, and the dryness of .my undertaking 
will be relieved by mixture of more elegant and classical 
studies, more especially of the Greek authors. Such good 
company will, 1 am sure, be pleasant to the historian, and 
I am inclined to believe that it will be beneficial to thd 
work itself. I have been lately much flattered with the 
praise of Dr. Blair, and a censure of the Abb6 de Mably; 
both of them are precisely the men from whom I could 
wis!) to obtain praise and censure, and both these gratifi- 
cations I have the pleasure of sharing with yourself. The 
Abb6 apjiears to hate, and affects to despise, every writer 
of his own times, who has been well received by the public ; 
and Dr. Blair, who is a master in one species of compo- 
sition, has displayed, on every subject, the warmest feel- 
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ing and the most accurate judgment^ — I will frankly ow0 
that my pride is elated, as often as I find myself ranked in 
the triumvirate of British historians of the present age j 
and though I feel myself the Lepidus, I contemplate with 
pleasure the superiority of my colleagues. Will you be so 
good as to assure Dr. A. Smith of my regard and attach- 
ment. I consider myself as writing to both, and will not 
fix him for a separate answer. My directioh is, A JMbn- 
deur Momieur Gibbon a Lausanne en Suisse. I shall often 
plume myself on the firiendship of Dr. Robertson, but must 
I tell foreigners, that while the meaner heroes fight^ Achilles 
has retired from war ? 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Most afiectionately yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

From Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson'. 

Lord Sheffield's, Downing Street^ 
Dear Sir, March 26, 1788, 

An error in your direction (to Wimpole Street, where 
I never had an house) delayed some time the deliveiy of 
your very obliging letter, but that delay is not sufficient 
to excuse me for not taking an earlier notice of it. Per- 
haps the number of minute but indispensable cares that 
seem to multiply before the hour of publication, may prove 
a better apology, especially with a friend who has himself 
passed through the same labours of the same consumma-^ 
tion. The important day is now fixed to the eighth of May^ 
and it was chosen by Cadell, as it coincides with the end 
of the fifty- first year of the author's age. That honest and 
liberal bookseller has invited me to celebrate the double 
festival, by a dinner at his house. — Some of our common 
friends will be present, but we shall all lament your ab- 
sence, and that of Dr. Adam Smith (whose health and 
welfare will always be most interesting to me); and it ^ves- 
me real concern that tiie time of your visits to the metro- 
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polls has not agreed with my transient residcmce in my 
native country. I am gi*ateful for the opportunity with 
which you furnish me of again perusing your works in 
their most improved state ; and I have desired Cadell to 
dispatch, for the use of my two Edinburgh friends, two 
copies of the last three volumes of my History. Whatever 
may be the inconstancy of taste or fashion, a rational lover 
of fame may be satisfied if he deserves and obtains your 
approbation. The praise which has ever been the most 
flattering to my ear is, to find my name associated with 
the names of Robertson and Hume ; and provided I can 
maintain my place in the triumvirate, I am indifierent at 
what distance I am ranked below my companions and 
masters. 

With regard to my present work, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it surpasses in variety and entertainment at least 
the second and third volumes* A long and eventful period 
is compressed into a smaller space, and the new barba- x 
nans, who now assault and subvert the Roman Empire, 
enjoy the advantage of speaking their own language, and 
relating their own exploits. 

After the publication of these last volumes, which ex- 
tend to the siege of Constantinople, and comprise the ruins 
of ancient Rome, I shall retire (in about two months) to 
Lausanne, and my friends will be pleased to hear that I 
enjoy in that retreat, as much repose, and even happiness, 
as is consistent, perhaps, with the human condition. At 
proper intervals, I hope, to repeat my visits to England ; 
but no change of circumstance or situation will probably 
tempt me to desert my Swiss residence, which unites al- 
most every advantage that riches can give, or fancy desire. 
With regard to my future literary plans, I can add nothing 
to what you will soon read in my preface. But an hour's 
conversation with you, would allow me to explain some 
visionary designs which sometimes float in my mind; and, 
if I, should ever form any serious resolution of labours,. 
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I would previously, though by the imperfect mode of a let* 
ter, consult you on the propriety and merit of any new 
undertakings. 1 am, with great regard, 

Dear Sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

NOTE G. p. 88. 

. As Dr. Robertson received particular satisfaction from 
the approbation of the gentleman whose geographical re— 
searches suggested the first idea of this disquisition, I flat-* 
ter myself Uiat no apology is necessary for the liberty I take 
in quoting a short extract from one of his letters. 

■ 

From Major Rennell to Dr. ROBERTSON. 

London, 2d July, 1791. 

* * * After reading your book twice, I may 
with truth sav, that I was never more instructed or amused 
than by the perusal of it ; for although ai great part of its 
subject had long been revolving in my mind, y^t I had not 
been able to concentrate the matter in the manner you 
have done, or to make the diflerent parts bear on each 
other. 

The subject of the Appendix was what interested the 
public greatly ; and was only to be acquired (if at all) by 
the study or perusal of a great number of different tracts; 
a task not to be accomplished by ordinary readers. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to have been the instru- 
„ ijient of suggesting such a task to you; and I shall reflect 
with pleasui'e, during my life, that I shall travel down to 
posterity with you ; you, in your place, in the great road 
of History ; whilst I ke,ep the side-path of Geography. 
Since I understood the subject,. Ihave ever thought that 
the best historian is the best geographer ; and if historians 
would direct a proper person, skilled in the principles of 
geography, to embody (as I may say) their ideas for them. 
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the historian would find himself bettjer served, than by re- 
lying on those who may properly be styled map-makers. 
For, after all, whence does the geographer derive his ma- 
terials but from the labours of the historian f * * 

NOTE H. p. 101. 

Since these remarks on Dr. Robertson's style were 
written, I have met with some critical leflections on the 
same subject by Mr. Burke, too honourable for Dr. Ro- 
bertson to be suppressed in this publication, although, in 
some particulars, they do not coincide with the opinion I 
have presumed to state +. 

" There is a style" (says Mr. Burke', in a letter ad* 
dressed to Mr. Murphy on his Translation of Tacitus) 
" which daily gdns ground amongst us, which I should 
'' be sorry to see further advanced by a writer of your just 
" reputation. The tendency of the mode to which I allude 
" is, to establish two very different idioms amongst us, 
'* and to introduce a marked distinction between the En- 
'' glish that is written and the English tliat is spoken, 
" This practice, if grown a little more general, would con- 
'^ firm this distemper, such I must think it, in our lan- 
" guage, and perhaps render it incurable. 

" From this feigned manner oi falsetto, as I think tlie 
*' musicians call something of the same sort in singing, no 
** one modem historian, Robertson only excepted, is per- 
" fectly.firee. It is assumed, I know, to give dignity and 
^ variety to the style. But whatever success the attempt 
** may sometimes have, it is always obtained at the ex- 
*' pence of purity, and of the graces that are natural and 
'^ appropriate to our language. It is true diat when the 

f It IS proper for me to mention, that I have no authority for the 
authenticity of the following passage but that of a London news- 
paper, in which it appeared some years ago. I do not find, howe^^er, 
that it has been ever call^tf in question. 

VOL. I. N 
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" exigence calls for auxiliaries of all sorts^ and common 
" language becomes unequal to the demands of extraojf- 
" dinary though ts, something ought to be conceded to ine 
" necessities which make ' ambition virtue.' But the al- 
" lowances to necessities ought not to grow into a prac- 
" tice. Those portents and prodigies ought not to grow 
*' too common. If you have, here and there, (much more 
'* rarely, however, than others of great and not unmerited 
'* fame,) fallen into an error, which is not that of the dull 
'* or careless, you have an author who is himself guilty, 
'* in his ovra tongue, of the same fault in a very high de- 
" gree. No author thinks more deeply, or paints more 
" strongly ; but he seldom or ever expresses himself na- 
" turally. It is plain, that comparing him with Plautus 
'* and Terence, or the beautiful fragments of Publius Sy- 
^' rus, he did not write the langus^e of good conversation. 
" Cicero is miich nearer to it. Tacitus, and tlie writers 
*' of his time, have fallen into that vice, by aiming at a 
*' poetical style. It is true, that eloquence in both modes 
" of rhetorick is fundamentally the same ; but the manner 
'* of handling it is totally diflerent, even where words and 
*' phrasies may be transferred from the one of these depart- 
*' ments of writing to tlie other.^ 

For this encomium on Dr. Robertson's style, when 
considered in contrast with that of Mr. Gibbon (to whom 
it is probable that Mr. Burke's strictures more particularly 
refer), there is unquestionably a very solid foundation ; but 
in estimating the merits of the former as an English writer, 
I must acknowledge that I should never have thought of 
singling out, among his characteristical excellencies, an 
approach to the language of good conversation. It is in- 
deed surprising, when we attend to the elevation of that 
tone which he uniformly sustains, how very seldom his 
turn of expression can be censured as unnatural or afiect- 
ed. The graces of hi^ composition, however, although 
great and various, are by no means those vriiich are appro- 
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priate to our language; and, in fact, he knew too well the 
extent and the limits of his own powers to attempt them. 
Accordingly he has aimed at perfecticms of a still higher 
order> the effect of which is scarcely diminished, when we 
contemplate them through the medium of a foreign trans^ 
lation. 

Lord Che&terfield's judgment witli respect to Dr. Rd-» 
bertson, while it is equally flattering with that of Mr. Burke^ 
appears to me more precise and justi '' There is a History 
'* latdy come out, of the reign of Mary Queen of Scots 
^ and her son King James, written by one Robertson a - 
** Scotchman, which for cleamessj purityy and dignity , I 
'^ will not scruple to compare with the best historians ex- 
'' tant, not excepting Davila, Guicciardini^ and perhaps 
« Livy.'* 

May I be permitted to remark, that ih the oppcrstte el- 
treme tu that fault which Mr. Burke has here so justly ceii- 
sured, diere is another originating in too close an adh^renc^ 
to what he recommends as the model of good writing, the 
ease and familiarity of colloquial discourse. In the pro- 
ductions of his more advanced years, he has oiccasionally 
fallen into it himself, and has sanctioned it by his examplef, 
in the numerous herd of his imitators^, who arfe iiicapsible 
of atoning for it, by copying the exquisite and inimitable 
beauties which abound in his compositions. For my own 
part, I can much more easily reconcile myself, in a grave 
and dignified argutnent^ to the dulda vitia of Tacitus and 
of Gibbon, than to that affectation of earU words and allu- 
sions which so often debased Mr. Burke^s eloquence, and 
which was long ago stigmatifed by Swift as <' the most ruin^ 
** OU9 of all the corruptitind of a language.'' 

NOTE I. p. 102; 

It might be con&idered by some as k blaineaUe omis- 
sion, if I were to pasa over in silence the marks of r^rd 
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which Dr. Robertson received from different literary aca- 
demies on the continent. I have already taken notice of 
the honour conferred on him by the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid ; but it remains for me to mention, that 
in 1781 he was ele<:ted one of the foreign members of the 
Academy of Sciences at Padua ; and in 1783, one of the 
foreign members of the Imperial Academy of Sd^ices at 
St. Petersburgh* 

From the last of these cities, he was honoured vrith ant* 
other very flattering distinction; the intelligence of which 
was conveyed to him by his fri^end Dr. Rc^erson in a letter 
from which the following passage is transcribed : 

*^ Your History of America was received and perused 
f^ by Her Imperial Majesty with singular marks of appro-^ 
*^ bation. All your historical productions have been ever 
f f favOuiite parts of her reading. Not long ago, doing me 
'' the honour to converse with me upon historical compo^^ 
.<' sition, she mentioned you with particular distinction, 
^ and with much admiration of that sagacity and discem«- 
** ment displayed by you in planting the human mind and 
^f' character, as diversified by the various causes that ope- 
f' rated upon it,in those aeras and states of society on which 
<' your subject led jou to treat. She assigned you the 
^ place of first model in that spedes of composition. As to 
f^ the History of Chicles V. she was pleased to add^ ' c^est 
^* h compagnm constant detousmci voyages ;jene me lasse 
f^ jamais i k Href ei par tkuliiremer^ U premier volume* 

^ She then presented a very handsome gold enamelled 
f^ snuff-box, richly set with diamonds, ordering me to 
4!(iii:aDSWt it to ypu, and to desire your acceptance of it 
*^ as a mark of her esteem, observing, at. the same time^, 
" most graciously, tiiat a person, whose labours had af- 
<' forded her so much satisfaction, merited some attention 
9 firom her.'* 
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NOTE K. p. 104. 

'' The mixture of ecclesiastical and lay-members in th^ 
'^ Church Courts is attended with the happiest efiecU. 
'^ It corrects that esprit de corps which is apt to prevail 
'^ in all assemblies of professional men* It affords the 
^^ principal nobility and gentry of Scotland an opportur 
nity of obtaining a seat in the General Assembly whep 
any interesting object calls for their attendance; and 
'' although in the factious and troublesome times which 
** our ancestors saw, the General Assembly, by meaqs of 
*^ this mixture, became a scene of political debate, this 
" accidental evil is counterbalanced by permanent good : 
.'' for i\\e presence of thpse lay-members of high rank, 
" whose .names are usually found upon the roll of the 
'^ Assembly, has a powerful influence in maintaining that 
** connection between church and state which is necea- 
" sary for the peace, security, and welfare of both */^ 

NOTE L. p. 110. 

The paper referred to in the text is entitled '^ Reasons 
'' of Dissent from the Judgment and Resolution of the 
.'' Commission, March 11, 1752, resolving to inflict no 
" Censure on the Presbytery of Dumfermline for their 
'' Disobedience in relation to the Settiement of Invetv. 
" kei thing." It is subscribed by Dr. Robertson, Dr. 
.Blair, Mr. John Home, and a few of their friends, I 
shall subjoin the two first articles. ^ 

' 1. '' Because we conceive this sentence of the Com^^p 
'*^ mission to be inconsistent with the nature and first prin^ 
" ciples of society. When men are considered as indi- 
** viduals, we acknowledge that they have no guid^^but 
'^ their own understanding, and no judge but their own 
" conscience. But we hold it for an undeniable princi^ 
'' pie, that, as members of society, they are bound in many 

•MS.ofDr.Hm. 
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*' instances to follow the judgment of the society. By 
^' joining together in society, we enjoy many advantages^ 
^* which we could neither purchase nor secure in a dis- 
" united state. In consideration of these^ we consent that 
'* regulations for public order shall be established ; not by 
'* the private fancy of every individual, but by the judg- 
'* ment of the majority, or of those with whom the soci- 
** ety has consented to intrust the legislative power. 
'* Their judgment must necessarily b^ absolute and final, 
** and their decisions received as the voice and instruction 
*^ of the whole, In a numerous society, it seldom hap- 
^' pens that all the nieipbers think uniformly concerning 
*' the wisdom and expedience of any public regulation ; 
'' but no sooner is that regylatiop enacted, than private 
*^ judgment is sd far superseded, that even they who dis« 
" approve it, are notwithstanding bound to obey it, and 
** to put it in execution if required : unless in a case of 
f* such gross iniquity s^pd manifest violation of the original 
'^^ design of the society as justifies resi3tance to the supreme 
^* power, and makes it better to have the society dissolved 
^^ than to submit to established iniquity. Such extraor- 
^* dinary cases we can easily conceive there may be, 1^9 
*i will give aqy man a just title to seek the dissolution of 
^' the society to which he belongs, or at least will fully 
*^ justify his withdrawing fi*om it, But as long as he con-^ 
'' tinues in it, professes regard for it, and reaps the emo-! 
f^ lumpnts of it, if he refuses tQ obey its laws, he mani-^ 
'^ festly acts both a disorderly and dishonest part : he lays 
'* claim to the privileges of the society while he contemns 
^' the authority of it ; and by ail principles of equity and 
^' reason is justly subjected to its censures. They who 
^f maintain that such disobedience deserves no censure, 
<' maintain, in efiect, that there should be no such thing 
*' as government and order. They deny those first prin- 
^^ ciples by which men are united in society ; and ende^- 
ff vour to establish such maxims, as will justify not only 
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'< licentiousness in ecclesiastical, but relielliou and disorder 

" in civil government. And therefore, as the Reverend 

*^ Commission have by their sentence declared, that diso- 

'^ bedience to tlie supreme judicature of the churcli nei- 

*^ ther infers guilt, nor deserves censure; as they have 

^' surrendered a right essential to the nature and subsist* 

'' ence of every society ; as they have (so far as l^y in 

" tliein) betrayed the privileges and deserted the orders of 

'^ the constitution; we could not have acted a dutiful 

*^ part to the church, nor a safe one to ourselves^ unless 

^' we had dissented from this sentence ; and craved liberty 

" to represent to this venerable assembly, that this deed 

^* appears to us to be manifestly beyond the powers of a 

" Commission. 

2. '^ Because this sentence of tiie Commission, as it is 
" subversive of society in general, so, in our judgments, 
^^ it is absolutely inconsistent with tlie nature and preser- 
** vation of ecclesiastical society in particular. — The cha- 
" racters which we bear, of Ministers and Elders of this 
'^ Church, render it unnecessary for us to declare, that 
'^ we join with all Protestants in acknowledging the Lord 
*^ Jesus Christ to be the only King and Uead of his 
*• Church. We admit that the church is not merely a 
** voluntary society, but a society founded by the laws of 
*^ Christ. But to hi(s laws we conceive it to be most 
^' agreeable, that order should be preserved in the exter- 
'^ nal administration of the aflairs of the church. And 
" we contend, in the words of our Confession of Faiths 
'* ' That there are some circumstances concerning the 
'* worship of God, and the government of the church, 
^^ common to human actions and societies, which are to 
** be ordered by the light of nature and Christian pru- 
'* dence according to the general rules of the word, 
" which are always to be observed.' It is very evident 
" that unless the church were supported by continual 
*^ miracles, and a perpetual and extraordinary interposi* 
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'^ tion of Heaven^ it can only subsist by those, fundamen- 
'' tal maxims by which all society subsists. A kingdom 
*' divided against itself cannot stand. There can be no 
*' union, and by consequence there can be no society, 
** where there is no subordination ; and therefore since mi- 
^ racles are now ceased, we do conceive that no church 
" or ecclesiastical society can exist without obedience re- 
*' quired firom its members, and enforced by proper sano- 
** tions. Accordingly, there never was any regularly con- 
** stituted church in the Christian world, where there 
^^ was not at the same time some exercise of discipline 
'* and authority. It has indeed been asserted, ' That the 
^' censures of the church are never to be inflicted, but 
*' upon open transgressors of the laws of Christ himself; 
^' and that no man is to be construed an open transgres- 
" sorof the laws of Christ for not obeying the commands 
<^ of any assembly of fallible men, when he declares it 
*' was a conscientious regard to the will of Christ that 
^' led him to this disobedience.' — This is called asserting 
*' liberty of consci_ence, and supporting the rights of pri- 
** vate judgment; and upon such reasonings the reverend 
'^ Commission proceeded in coming to that decision of 
*' which we now complain. But we think ourselves 
*' called on to say, and we say it with concern, that such 
** principles as these appear to us calculated to establish 
** the most extravagant maxims of independency, and to 
*' overthrow fron^ the very foundation that happy ecclesi- 
** astical constitution which we glory in being members 
^' of, and which we are resolved to support. For, upon 
" these principles, no church whatever, consisting, ^ as 
*' every phurch op earth must consist, of fallible men, has 
" right to inflict any censure on any disobedient person. 
** Let such person only think fit boldly to use the name 
^' of conscience, and, sheltered under its authority, he ac^- 
^ quires at once a right of doing whatsoever is good in his 
^* own eyes. If anarchy and confusion follow, as no 
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^ doubt they Will, there is, it seems, no remedy. We 
'* are sorry to say that brethren who profess to bold such 
*' principles, ought to have acted more consistently with 
" them, and not to have joined themselves to any church 
** till once they had found ou^ an assembly of infailible 
" men, to whose authority they would have acknowledged 
" submission to be due. We allow to the right of private 
'' judgment all the extent and obligation that reason or 
*' religion require; but we can never admit, that any 
" man's private judgment gives him a right to disturb, 
" with impunity, all public order. We hold, that as 
" every man has a right to judge for himself in religious 
'' matters, so every church or society of Christians has a 
" right to judge for itself, what method of external admi* 
" nistration is most agreeable to the laws of Christ ; and 
" no man ought to become a member of that church, who > 
" is not resolved to conform himself to its administration. 
*' We think it very consistent witli conscience for infe- 
'* riors to disapprove, in their own mind, of a judgment 
*' given by a superior court, and yet to put that judgment 
" in execution as the deed of their superiors for conscience- 
*' sake ; seeing we humbly conceive it is, or ought to be, 
" a matter of conscience with every member of the church, 
^^ to support the authority of that church to which he be- 
'* longs. Church-censures are declared by our Confes* 
*' sion of Faith to be * necessary, not only for gaining and 
*' reclaiming the offending brethren, but also for deterring 
" of others fi'pin the like offences, and for purging out 
*' the leaven wliich might leaven the whole lump/ What 
"' these censures are, and what the crimes against which 
" they are directed, is easily to be learned from the cour 
*' stitution of every church; and whoever believes its cen- 
'* sure to be too severe, or its known orders and lavvs to 
" be in any respect iniquitous, so that he cannot in con- 
science comply with them, ought to beware of involv- 
ing himself in sin by entering into it; or if he hath 
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<' rashly joined Mmfidf, he is bound, as an honest man 
" and a good Christian, to withdraw, and to keep his con- 
** sii^ience clear and undeiiled. . But, on the otiier liand, 
^< if a judicature, which is appointed to be the guardian and 
** defender of the laws and orders of the society, shall 
^< absolve them who break their laws, from all censure, 
^< and by such a deed encourage and invite to future 
** disobedience, we conceive it will be found, that they 
" have exceeded their powers, and betrayed their trust in 

" their most essential mstance." 

# * * * * 

NOTE M. p. 1 12. 

^ Dr. Robertson's system with respect to the law 
" of patronage proceeded on the following principles : 
" That as patronage is the law of the land, the courts of 
*' a national church established and protected by law, and 
" all the individual ministers of that church, are bound, in 
'"as far as it depends upon exertions arising from the 
" duties of their place, to give it effect : that every oppo- 
" sition to the legal rights of patrons tends to diminish 
*' that reverence which all the subjects of a free govern- 
'" ment ought to entertain for the law ; and that it is dan- 
** gerous to accustom the people to think that tliey can 
** elude the law or defeat its operation, because success 
'* in one instance leads to greater Ucentiousness. Upon 
« these principles Dr. Robertson thought that the church- 
" Courts betrayed their duty to the constitution, when the 
" spirit of their decisions, or negligence in enforcing obe- 
" dience to their orders, created unnecessary obstacles to 
" the exercise of the right of patronage, and fostered in 
'* the minds of the people the false idea that they have a 
" right to choose their own ministers, or even a negative 
** upon the nomination of the patron. He was well aware 
<* that the subjects of Great Britain are entitled to apply 
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*' in a constitutional manner for the repeal of every law 
" M'hich they consider as a grievance. But while he sup- 
" ported patronage as the existing law, he regarded it also 
" as the most expedient method of settling vacant pa- 
^ ri«hes. It did not appear to him that the people are 
" competent judges of those qualities which a minister 
" should possess in order to be a useful teacher either of the 
** doctrines of pure religion, or of the precepts of sound 
'* morality; He suspected that if the probationers of the 
" church were taught to consider their success in obtain- 
^' ing a settlement as depending upon a popular election, 
'' many of tliem would be tempted to adopt a manner of 
'' preaching more calculated to please the people than to 
'^ promote their edification. He thought that there is 
'' little danger to be apprehended from the abuse of the 
'' law of patronage, because the presentee must be chosen 
*' from amongst those whom the church itself had ap- 
'* proved of, and had licensed as qualified for tlie office 
'' of the ministry ; because a presentee cannot be admitted 
*' to the benefice, if any relevant charge as to his life or 
'' doctrine be proved against him: and because, after 
'^ ordination and admission, he is liable to be deposed for 
" improper conduct. When every possible precaution is 
** thus taken to prevent unqualified persons from being 
** introduced into the church, or those who afterwards 
" prove unworthy from remaining in it, the occasional 
** evils and abuses from which no human institution is 
" exempted, could not, in the opinion of Dr. Robertson, 
" be fairly urged as reasons against the law of patronage," 

" Such was the system which, in conjunction with the 
" friend of his youth, Dr. Robertson ably supported for 
" thirty years after his first appearance in the General 
" Assembly. In speaking upon a particular question, he 
" sometimes gave the outlines of this system for the satis- 
*' faction of the house in general;, and the instruction of 
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'' the younger members. The decisions which for a long 
" course of years he dictated, form a commctti law of 
" the church in which the system is unfolded. His coii- 
" versation imprinted upon the minds of those who were 
*' admitted to it during the course of the Assembly, the 
" principles which pervaded his decisions: and thus 
<' were diffiised throughout the church the rational and 
" consistent ideas of Presbyterian government upon which 
" he and his friends uniformly acted* 

** These ideas continue to direct the Genera^ Assem- 
" blies of the church of Scotland. For although it is 
" not likely that any member of that house will ever pos- 
" sess the unrivalled, undisputed influence with his bre* , 
'* thren to which peculiar advantages of character and situ- 
" ation conducted Dr. Robertson, his principles are so 
^* thoroughly understood, and so cordially approved by 
" the great majority of the church of Scotland, that by 
** means of that attention to the business and forms of 
<* the house which is paid by some of his early friends 
" who yet survive, and by a succession of younger men 
*^ trained in his school, the.ecdesiasttcal aflfairs of Scot* 
« land proceed oq the same orderly systematical plan 
<< which was first introduced by the ability, the prudence, 
« the firainess, the candour and moderation which lie 
<* displayed upon every occasion.'* " 

NOTE N. p, 121. 

A few particulars, " in addition to Dr. Erskine's fune- 
ral sermon on the death of Dr. Robertson,** have been 
kindly communicated to me by my fidend the Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. The testimony which 
they contain to Dr. Robertson's merits as an ecclesiasti- 
cal leader will have no small weight with those who are 
acquainted with the worth and the talents of the writer. 
" In mentioning the character of Dr. Robertson as a 
.<* leader of the prevailing party in the church, there is a 
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** ci:^cumstance which ought not to be omitted, by which 
^^ he distinguished himself from all his predecessors who 
^' had held the same situation. Before his time, those of 
^* the clergy who pretended to guide the deliberations of 
** the General Assembly, derived the chief part of their 
*' influence from their connection with the n>en who had 
*' the management of Scots aflairs. They allowed them- 
*' selves to receive instructions from them, and even honi 
** those who acted under them. They looked up to them 
'^ as their patrons, and ranged thentselves with their de~ 
" pendents. Their influence, of consequence, subsisted 
*' no longer than the powers from which it was derived. 
*' A change in the management of Scots aflairs either 
^' left the prevailing party in the church without their 
*< leaders, or obliged tlieir leaders to submit to the mean- 
*' ness of receiving instructions from other patrons.^ — 
^^ Dr. Robertson, from the beginning, disengaged him- 
** self completely from a dependence which was never 
'* respectable, and to which he felt himself superior. He 
** had the countenance of men in power ; but he received 
^' it as a man who judged for lumself, and whose influ- 
^ cnce was his own. The political changes of his time 
^' did not aflect his situation, l^e different men who had 
^ the management of Scots aSairs uniformly co-operated 
^ with him — ^but tliough they assisted him, they looked 
^ up to his personal influence in the church, which no man 
'* in the country believed to be derived from them. 

^ Those who difiered most in opinion with Dr^Ro- 
^' bertson, but who ^re sincerely attached to the interests 
•<' and to the int^rity of the church, must allow this con^ 
** duct to have been both respectable and meritorious. 
^ It will always reflect honour on his memory, and ha^ 
^' left an important lesson to his successors. 

^ It is not useless to mention Us fairness in the debates 
<* of the Assembly. T^hether his opponents were con- 
** vinced by his arguments or not, they were commonly 
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^ sensible of the candour with which he stated them^ and 
** of the personal respect with which they were treated 
*^ by him. And tliough the ccmcessions which he was 
** always ready to make to them when they did not afiect 
*^ die substance of his own argument^ might be imputed 
" to political sagacity as well as to candour^ there was 
^^ uniformly an appearance of candour in his manner^ by 
" which he preserved their good opinion, and which 
'' greatly contributed to extend his influence among his 
" own friends. Like all popular meetingsr, the General 
** Assembly sometimes contains individuals, who have 
'' more acuteness than delicacy, and who allaw diemselves 
*^ to eke out their arguments by rude and personal invec-* 
*' tives* Dr* Robertson had a superior address in reply-^ 
'^ ing to men of this cast, without adopting their asperity, 
'' and often made them feel the absurdity of the personal 
'^ attack, by the attention which he seemed to bestow on 
'* their arguments 

^^ It should be mentioned also, that Dr. Kobertaon's 
'^ early example^ and his influence in more advanced life, 
*' chiefly contributed to render the debates in the Assembly 
" interesting and respectable, by bringing forward all the 
'^ men of abilities to their natural share of tlie public busi^ 
*^ ness. Before his time, this had been almost entirely in 
" the hailds of ihe older members of tlie church, who were 
'* the only persons that were thought entitled to deliver 
" their opinions, and whose influence was often derived 
^' more from their age than from their judgment ot their 
*' talents* 

** I do not know whether the reasons) which led Dr. Ko*> 
" bertson to retire from the assemby after 1780, have 
" ever been thoroughly understood.— They were not sug*- 
" gested by his age, for he was then only fifty-nine ; nor 
*^ by any diminution of his influence, for, in th^ appre- 
" hension of the public, it was at that time as' great as it 
" had ever been. It is very probable that he anticipated 
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" a time when a new leader might come forward ; and 
** thought it better to retire while his influence was undi- 
" minishedy than to run the risque, in the end of his Hfe, 
** of a struggle with youngei* men, who might be as suc- 
" cessful as he had been. — But I recollect distinctly, what 
** he once said to myself on the subject, which I am per- 
'* suaded he repeated to many others. He had been often 
** reproached by the more violent men of his party hr not 
** adopting stronger measures than he thought either right 
" or wise. He had yielded to them many points against 
" his own judgment ; but they were not satisfied : he was 
** plagued with letters of reproach and remonsti^ance on a 
" variety of subjects, and he complained of the petulance 
** and acrinaony with which they were written. But there 
'* was one subject, which, for some years before he re- 
'' tired, had become particularly uneasy to him, and on 
'* which he said he had been more urged and fretted than 
** on all the other subjects of contention in the church ; the 
" scheme into which many of his friends entered zealously 
" for abolishing subscription to the confession of Faith and 
" Formula. This he expressly declared his resolution to 
" resist in every form. — But he was so much tea'sed with 
'* remonstrances on the subject, that he mentioned them as 
" having at least coirfirmed his resolution to retire. He 
" claimed to himself the merit of having prevented tlris 
'^ controversy fiDm being agitated in the assemblies ; but 
'' warned me as a young man that it would become the 
" chief controversy of my time, and stated to me the rea?- 
" sons which had determined his opinion on the subject. 
" The conversation was probably about 1782 or 178S. — 
^ I have a distinct recollection of it; though I have na 
*' id^a that his prediction will be verified, as the contro- 
<^ versy seems to be more asleep now than it was a- few. 
^ years ago*" 
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NOTE O. p. 128. 

The active part which Dr. Robertson took in the foun- 
dation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, is so well known 
to all the members, that it did not appear necessary to 
recall it to their recoUectioa. For the information of others, 
however, it may be proper to observe here, that the first 
idea of this establishment, and of the plan adopted in its 
formation, was suggested by him ; and that, without his 
powerful co-operation, there is little probability that the 
design would ever have been carried into eflFect. 

The zeal witli which he promoted the execution of the 
statistical accounts of Scotland has been publicly acknow- 
ledged by Sir John Sinclair ; and, on the other hand, I 
have fiequently heard Dr. Robertson express, in the strong- 
est terms, his sense of the obligations which the country 
lay under to the projector and conductor of that great na- 
tional work ; and the pride with which he reflected on the 
monument which was thus raised to the information and 
liberality of the Scottish clergy. 

From the following letters ii would appear, that he had 
contributed some aid to the exertions of those who so ho- 
nourably distinguished themselves a few years ago in the 
parliamentary discussions about the African trade. His 
own sentiments on that subject were eloquently stated 
thirty years before, in tiie only sermon which he ever pub- 
lished. 

From Mr. Wilb£rforce to Dr. Robertson. 

Sir, Lonclon^ 25th January, 17Bd. 

I SHALL not begin by apologizing to you for now pre- 
suming to intrude myself on you widiout introduction, but 
with condemning myself for not having done it sooner* 
The subject which is the occasion of my troubling you 
\vith this letter, that of the Slave Trade, is one on which 
I am persuaded our sentiments coincide ; and in calling 
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Ibrth your good offices in such a cause, I trust you will 
think that whilst I incur I also bestow an obligation. — 
What I have to request is, that you w\\\ have the goodness 
to communicate to me such facts and observations as may 
be useful to me in the important task I have undertaken of 
bringing forward into parliamentary discussion, the situa« 
tion of that much-injured part of the species, the poor ne- 
groes : in common with the rest of my countrymen, I have 
to complain, that I am under the necessity of betaking 
myself directly to ybu for the information I solicit : an ap- 
plication to my bookseller ought. to have supplied it: but 
if there be some ground of charge against you for having 
failed in your engagements to the pubUc in this particular^ • 
it is the rather incumbent on you to attend to the claim of 
an individual ; consider it as a sort of expiation for your 
oflfence, and rejoice if so weighty a crime comes off with 
so light a punishment.- — ^Though the main object I have 
in view is the prevention of all further exports of slaves 
from Africa, yet their state in the West Indies, and the 
most practicable mode of meliorating it, the effects that 
might follow from this change of system in all its extended 
and complicated connections and relations, both in Africa 
and tlie Western World, and this not only in our o^vn 
case but in those of other European nations, who might 
be induced to follow our example; all these come into 
question, and constitute a burden too heavy for one of 
powers like mine to bear, without my calling for help 
where it may be so abundantly afforded : let me add also, 
that I should be extremely thankful for any intelligence 
respecting the institutions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
which, it has long struck me, might prove a most useful 
subject of investigation to any one who would form a plan 
for the civilization of Africa. — Allow me to add, that I 
shall wait to hear from you with anxiety, because the busi- 
ness must be brought into the House soon after the meet- 
ing.-— I will not waste your valuable time by excuses for 
VOL. I. O 
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this letter^ if they are necessary^ but once morel will ven- 
ture to assure myself that you will not think them so. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

Fr(m Mr. WiLBERFORC^ to Dr. Robertson. 

Sir^ Hampstead, 20th February, 17%. 

I HAVE been honoured with your packets by the post, 
a$ well as with your Sermon, and return you my sincerest 
thanks for your very obliging attention to my request; I 
am fully sensible to the value of the favourable sentiments 
you express concerning me, and as one concession always 
produces a new demand, perhaps you will not be surprised 
at my now taking the Uberty of intimating a hope that I 
may consider what has passed as constituting a sort of ac- 
quaintance between us, which it will give me particular 
pleasure to indulge an expectation of cultivating, when 
any opportunity shall allow. 

I remain, with great respect and esteem, &c. 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

NOTE P. p. 132. 

Dr. Robertson's second son is now Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 92d regiment. His name is repeatedly mentioned 
with distinction in the History of Lord Comwallis's Mi- 
litary Operations in India; particularly in the general or-* 
ders after the siege of Nundydroog, where he commanded 
in the European flank cbmpany that led the assault. The 
following paragraph from Colonel Dirom's Narrative con- 
tains a testimony to his conduct on this occasion, which 
would have been grateful to the feelings of his father had 
he survived to peruse it, 

" The carnage which must have ensued in clearing the 
*' fort of the enemy, was prevented partly by a number of 
" the garrison escaping by ropes and ladders over a low 
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part of the wall ; but chiefly by the exertions of Cap- 
tain Robertson, who, seeing the place was carried, turned 
all his attention to preserving order, and preventing the 
" unnecessary effusion of blood. To his humanity the 
" bukshey and killedar owed their lives; and of the 
" garrison there were only about forty men killed and 
" wounded." 

Dr. Robertson's youngest son is Lieutenant-Colonel of 
a regiment serving in Ceylon, and Deputy-Adjutant- 
General of His Majesty's forces in that island. An ac- 
count of Ceylon, which he has communicated in manu- 
script to some of his friends, is said to do great honour to 
his abilities. 

NOTE Q. p. 135. 

This request was conveyed to Dr. Robertson by Mr. Dal- 
zel, and was received by him with much sensibility, as a 
mark of the esteem and approbation of a society over which 
he had presided for thirty years. 

I neglected to mention in a former note the Latin dis- 
courses which Dr. Robertson pronounced annually before 
the University, in compliance with the established practice 
among his predecessors in ofSce. The first of these was 
read on the third of February 1763. Its object was to 
recommend the study of classical learning; and it con- 
tained, among a variety of other splendid passages, a beau- 
tiful panegyric on the Stoical Philosophy. His second 
discourse (9th of February 1764) consisted chiefly of moral 
and literary observations, adapted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of youth. My friend Mr. Dalzel,. who ha» 
lately perused these Latin manuscripts with care, observes 
of this oration, " that the style is uncommonly elegant and 
'' impressive, and possesses all the distinguishing charac- 
'' teristics of Dr. Robertson's English compositions." 

A third discourse was pronounced on February 14th, 
1765; and a fourth on February 20th, 1766. The sub- 

O 2 
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ject of both is the same; the question concerning the 
comparative advantages of public and private education^ 
The execution is such as might be expected from the abi- 
lities of the author, exerted on a topic on which he was 
iso eminently fitted to decide, not only by his professional 
situation and habits, but by an extensive and discriminating 
knowledge of the world. 

These annual discourses (which never failed to produce 
a strong aiid happy iihpression on the mind of his young 
hearers) he was compelled, after this period, to discontinue 
by his avocations as an author, and by other engagements 
which he conceived to be of still greater importance. — 
It is indeed astonishing that he was able to devote so much 
time as he did to his academical duties : particularly when 
we consider that all his works vvere at first committed to 
writing in his own hand, and that he seldom, if ever, at- 
tempted to dictate to an amanuensis. — It may be gratify- 
ing to those to whom the literary habits of authors are an 
object of curiosity to add, that his practice in composi- 
tion was (according to his own statement in a letter to 
Mr. Strahan), " to finish as near perfection as he was 
** able, so that his subsequent alterations were inconsi- 
" derable.*' 
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Containing a Review of the Scottish HistorTf 
previous to the Death of James V. 

nriHE first ages of the Scottish History are dark book 
J- and fabulous. Nations, as well as men, arrive \ ^' 
at maturity by degrees, and tlie events which hap- T^ngta 
pened during their infancy or early youth, cannot o^ nations 
be recollected, and deserve not to be remembered, and ob. 
The gross ignorance which anciently covered all the ^^'*'^- 
north of Europe, the continual migrations of its in- 
habitants, and the frequent and destructive revolu- 
tions which these occasioned, render it impossible 
to give any authentic account of the origin of the 
different kingdoms now established there. Every 
thing beyond that short period to which well-attested 
annals reach, is obscure ; an immense space is left 
for invention to occupy ; each nation, with a vanity 
inseparable from human nature, hath filled that void 
with events calculated to display its own antiquity 
and lustre. History, which ought to record truth 
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BOOK and to teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing 

^ ^ ' ^ fictions and absurdities. 

Origin of The Scots cany their pretensions to antiquity as 

the Scots, high as any of their neighbours. Relying upon un- 
certain legends, and the traditions of their bards, 
still more uncertaifi, they reckon up a series of Kings 
several ages before the birth of Christ ; and give a 
particular detail of the occurences which happened 
in their reigns. But with regard to the Scots, as 
well as the other northern nations, we receive the 
earliest accounts on which we can depend, not from 

A.D. 81. their own, but from the Roman authors. When 
the Romans, under Agricola, first carried their arms 
into the northern parts of Britain, they found it 
possessed by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike 
people ; and having repulsed rather than conquer- 
ed them, they erected a strong wall between the 
firths of Forth and Clyde, and there fixed the bound- 

A.D. 121. aries of their empire. Adrian, on account of the 
difiiculty of defending such a distant frontier, con- 
tracted the limits of the Roman province in Britain, 
by building a second wall, which ran between New- 
castle and Carlisle. The ambition of succeeding 
Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had 
abandoned ; and the country between the two walls 
was alternately under the dominion of the Romans 
and that of the Caledonians. About the beginning 
of the fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and 
other barbarians obliged the Romans, in order to 
defend the centre of their empire, to recall those 
legions which guarded the frontier provinces ; and 
at that time they quitted all their conquests in 
Britain. 
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Their long residence in the island had polished, book 
in some degree, the rude inhabitants, and the Bri- '• 
tons were indebted to their intercourse with the^J^^^^ 
Romans, for the art of writing, and the use of num- 
bers, without which it is impossible long to preserve 
the memory of past events. i 

North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the 
dominion of the Scots and Picts. The former, who 
are not mentioned by any Roman author before the 
end of the fourth century, were probably a colony 
of the Celtse or Gauls ; their affinity to whom ap- 
pears from their language, their manners, and reli- 
gious rites ; circumstances more decisive with re- 
gard to the origin of nations, than either fabulous 
traditions, or the tales of ill-informed and credulous 
annalists. The Scots, if we may believe the com- 
mon accounts, settled at first in Ireland ; and, ex- 
tending themselves by degrees, landed at last on the 
coast opposite to that island, and fixed their hslbita- 
tions there. Fierce and bloody wars were, during 
several ages, carried on between them and the Picts ; 
At length, Kenneth JL, the sixty-ninth King of thf A. D. 838. 
Scots, (according to their own fabulous authors,) 
obtained a complete victory over the Picts, and 
united under one monarchy, all the country from 
the wall of Adrian to the northern ocean. The 
kingdom henceforward became known by its pre- 
sent name, which is derived from a people who at 
first settled there as strangers, and remained long 
obscure and inconsiderable. 

From this period the History of Scotland would History of 
merit some attention, were it accompanied with any ^^^^^1 
certainty. But as our remote antiquities are in- obscure. 
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BOOK volved in the same darkness with those of other 
nations, a calamity peculiar to ourselves has thrown 
almost an equal obscurity over our more recent 
transactions* This was occasioned by the malicious 
policy of Edward I. of England. Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, this monarch called in 
question the independence of Scotland ; pretending 
that the kingdom was held as a fief of the crown 
of England, and subjected to all the conditions of a 
feudal tenure. In order to establish his claim, he 
seized the public archives, he ransacked churches 
and monasteries, and getting possession, by force or 
fraud, of many historical monuments, which tended 
to Jprove the antiquity or freedom of the kingdom, 
he carried some of them into England, and com- 
manded the rest to be burned*. An universal obli- 
vion of past transactions might have been the effect 
of this fatal event, but some imperfect Chronicles 
had escaped the rage of Edward; foreign writers had 
recorded some important facts relating to Scotland; 
and the traditions concerning recent occurrences 
were fresh and worthy of credit. These broken « 
fragments John de Fordun, who lived in the four 7 
teenth century, collected with a pious industry, and 
from them gleaned materials which he formed into 
a regular history. His work Was received by his 
countrymen with applause: and, as no recourse 
could be had to moi^e ancient records, it supplied 
the place of the authentic annals of the kingdom. 
It was copied in many monasteries, and the thread 
of the narrative was continued, by different monks, 
through the subsequent reigns. In the beginning 

Innes, £i$say 552. 
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of the sixteenth century, John Major and Hector book 
Boethius published their Histories of Scotland, the '• 
former a succinct and dry writer, the latter a copi- 
ous and florid one, and both equally credulous. 
Not many years after, Buchanan undertook the same 
work ; and if his accuracy and impartiality had been, 
in any degree, equal to the elegance of his taste, 
and to the purity and vigour of his style, his His- 
tory might be placed on a level with the most ad- 
mired compositions of the ancients. But> instead 
of rejecting the improbable tales of chronicle-wri- 
ters, be was at the utmost pains to adorn them ; and 
hath clothed, with all the beauties and graces of fic- 
tion, those legends, which formerly had only its 
wildness and extravagance. 

The History of Scotland may properly be divided Fo"*" »«- 
into four periods. The first reaches from the origin serasinthe 
of the monarchy to the reign of Kenneth II. The ^^'**^ 
second, from Kenneth's conquest of the Picts to the 
death of Alexander III. The third extends to the 
death of James V. The last, from thence to the 
accession of James VI. to the crown of England. 

The first period is the region of pure fable and 
conjecture, and ought to be totally neglected, or 
abandoned to the industry and credulity of antiqua- 
ries. Truth begins to dawn in the second period, 
with a light, feeble at first, but gradually increasing, 
and the events which then happened may be slightly 
touched, but merit no particular or laborious in- 
quiry. In the third period, the History of Scotland, 
chiefly by means of records preserved in England, 
becomes more authentic : not only are events re- 
lated, but their causes and effects explained ; the 
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BOOK characters of the actors are displayed ; the manners 
of the age described ; the revolutions in the consti- 
tution pointed out: and here every Scotsman should 
begin not to read only, but to study the history of 
his country. During the fourth period, the affairs 
of Scotland were so mingled with those of other 
nations, its situation in the political state of Europe 
was so important, its influence on the operations of 
the neighbouring kingdoms was so visible, that its 
history becomes an object of attention to foreigners; 
and without some knowledge of the various and ex- 
traordinary revolutions which happened there, they 
cannot form a just notion with respect either to the 
most illustrious events, or to the characters of the 
most distinguished personages in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
A review The foUowing history is confined to the last of 
third aera. these periods : to give a view of the political state 
of the kingdom during that which immediately pre- 
ceded it, is the design of this preliminary Book. 
The imperfect knowledge which strangers have of 
the affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices Scotsmen 
themselves have imbibed with regard to the various 
revolutions in the government of their country, ren- 
der such an introduction equally necessary to both. 
Tlie period from the death of Alexander III. to 
the death of James V. contains upwards of two cen- 
turies and a half, from the year one thousand two 
hundred and eighty^six to the year one thousand 
five hundred and forty-two. 
Rise o/tic It opens with the famous controversy concerning 
vc'rsy^con-' ^^^ independence of Scotland. Before the union 
ccrning of the two kingdoms, this was a question of much 
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importance. If the one crown had been considered b o o k 
not as imperial and independent, but as feudatory ^ ^' ^ 
to the other, a treaty of union could not have been the inde- 
concluded on equal terms, and every advantage P^g^®^*^ 
which the dependent kingdom procured, must have land. 
\)een deemed the concession of a sovereign to his 
vassal. Accordingly, about the beginning of the 
present century, and while a treaty of union between 
the two kingdoms was negotiating, this controversy 
was agitated with all the heat which national ani- 
mosities naturally inspire. What was then the sub- 
ject of serious concern, the union of the two king- 
doms had rendered a matter of mere curiosity. But 
though the objects which at that time warmed and 
interested both nations, exist no longer, a question 
which appeared so momentous to our ancestors 
cannot be altogether indifferent or uninstructive 
to us. 

Some of the northern counties of England were 
early in the hands of the Scottish Kings, who, as far 
back as the feudal customs can be traced, held these 
possessions of the Kings of England, and did ho- 
mage to them on that account. This homage, due 
only for the territories which they held in England, 
was in no wise derogatory from their royal dignity. 
Nothing is more suitable to feudal ideas, than that 
the same person should be both a lord and a vassal, 
independent in one capacity, and dependent in an- , 
other*^. The crown of England was, without doubt, 

* A very singular proof of this occurs in the French history. 
Arpin sold the vicomt^ of the city of Bourges to Philip I. who did 
homage to the Count of Sancerre for a part of these lands^ which 
held of that nobleman, A. D. 1 100. 1 believe that no exaratile 
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BOOK imperial and independent, though the Princes who 
'• wore it were, for many ages, the Vassals of the 
Kings of France ; and, in consequence of their pos- 
sessions in that kingdom, bound to perform all the 
services which a feudal sovereign has a title to ex- 
act. The same was the^condition of the Monarchs 
of Scotland ; free and independent as Kings of their 
own country, but, as possessing English territories^ 
vassals to the King of England. The English Mo- 
narchs, satisfied with their legal and uncontroverted 
rights, were, during a long period, neither capable, 
nor had any thoughts, of usurping more. England 
when conquered by the Saxons, being divided by 
them into many small kingdoms, was in no condi- 
tion to extend its dominion over Scotland, united at 
that time under one mon arch . And though these petty 
principalities were gradually formed into one king- 
dom, the reigning Princes, exposed to continual in- 
vasions of the Danes, and often subjected to the yoke 
of those formidable pirates, seldom turned their 
arms towards Scotland, and were little able to esta- 
blish new rights in that country. The first Kings 
of the Norman race, busied with introducing their 
own laws and manners into the kingdom which they 
had conquered, or with maintaining themselves on 
the throne which some of them possessed by a very 

of a King's doing homage to one of Ids own subjects, is to be 
met with in the histories either of England or Scotland. Philip 
le Bel abolished this practice in France, A. D. 1302. Henault 
Ahregi ChronoL Somewhat similar to this, is a charter of the 
Abbot of Melross, A. D. 1535, constituting James V. the Bailiif 
or Steward of that Abbey, vesting in him all the powers which 
pertained to that office, and requiring him to be answerable to 
^he Abbot for his exercise of the same. Archxe, publ, Edvn, 
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dubious title, were as little solicitous to acquire new book 
authority, or to form new pretensions in Scotland. 
An unexpected calamity that befell one of the Scot- 
tish Kings first encouraged the English to think of 
brining his kingdom under dependence. William, 
surnamed the Lion, being taken prisoner at Aln- 
wick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not only 
extorted from him an exorbitant ransom, and a 
promise to surrender the places of greatest strength 
in his dominions, but compelled him to do homage 
for his whole kingdom. Richard I., a generous 
Prince, solemnly renounced this claim of homage ; 
and absolved William from the hard conditions 
which Henry had imposed. Upon the death of 
Alexander III., near a century after, Edward I., 
availing himself of the situation of affairs in Scot- 
liBind, acquired an influence in that kingdom, which 
no English Monarch before him ever possessed, and 
imitating the interested policy of Henry, rather than 
the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim of 
sovereignty to which the former had pretended. 

Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of Alexan- preten- 
der, and heir to his crown, did not long survive sio»' o^ 
him. The right of succession belonged to the de- BaSoi cx- 
scendants of David Earl of Huntingdon, third son ^^^^^ 
of King David I. Among these, Robert Bruce and 
John Baliol, two illustrious^ competitors for the 
crown, appeared. Bruce was the son of Isabel, 
Earl David*s second daughter ; Baliol, the grandson 
of Margaret the eldest daughter. According to the 
rules of succession which are now established, the 
right of Baliol was preferable; and notwithstanding 
Bniee's plea of being nearer in blood to Earl David, 
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BOOK BalioFs claim, as the representative of his mother 
^' and grandmother, would be deemed incontestable. 
But in that age the order of succession was not as- 
certained with the same precision. The question 
appeared to be no less intricate than it was impor- 
tant. Though the prejudices of the people, and 
perhaps the laws of the kingdom, favoured Bruce, 
each of the rivals was supported by a powerful fac- 
tion. Arms alone, it was feared, must terminate a 
dispute too weighty for the laws to decide. But, 
in order to avoid the miseries of a civil war, Edward 
was chosen umpire, and both parties agreed to ac- 
quiesce in his decree. This had well nigh proved 
fatal to the independence of Scotland ; and the na- 
tion, by its eagerness to guard against a civil war, 
was not only exposed to that calamity, but almost 
subjected to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful,- 
brave, enterprising, and commanded a powerful and 
martial people, at peace with the whole world. The 
anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, and the ambi- 
tion of competkors ready to sacrifice their country 
in order to obtain even a dependent crown, invited 
him first to seize and then to subject the kingdom. 
The authority of an umpire, which had been unwa- 
rily bestowed upon him, and from which the Scots 
dreaded no dangerous consequences, enabled him 
to execute his schemes with the greater facility. 
Under pretence of examining the question with the 
utmost solemnity, he summoned all the Scottish 
Barons to Norham ; and having gained some and 
intimidated others, he prevailed on all who were 
present, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the com- 
petitors, to acknowledge Scotland to be a fief of the 
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English Crown; and to dwear fealty to him as their BOOK 
StwereiffTi or Liege Lord. This step led to an- ^' 
other still more important. As it was vain to pro- 
nounce a sentence which he had not power to exe- 
^cute, Edward demanded possession of the kingdom, . 
that he might be able to deliver it to him whose 
right should be found preferable ; and such was the 
pusillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient ambi- 
tion of the competitors, that both assented to this 
strange demand, and Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of 
Angus, was the only man who refused to surrender 
the castles in his custody to the enemy of his coun- 
try. Edward, finding Baliol the most obsequious 
and the least formidable of the two competitors, 
soon after gave judgement in his favour. Baliol 
once more professed himself the vassal of England, 
and submitted to every condition which the Sove- 
reign whom he had now acknowledged was pleased 
to prescribe. 

Edward, having thus placed a creature of his own 
upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled the 
nobles to renounce the ancient liberties and inde- 
pendence of their country, had reason to conclude 
that his dominion was now fully established. But 
he began too soon to assume the master : his new 
vassals, fierce and independent, bore with impa- 
tience a yoke to which they were not accustomed. 
Provoked by his haughtiness, even the passive spi- 
rit of Baliol began to mutiny. But Edward, who had 
no longer use for such a pageant King, forced him 
to resign the crown, and openly attempted to seize 
it as fallen to himself by the rebellion of his vassal. 
At that critical period arose Sir William Wdlace, 

VOL. I. iP 
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d o K a hero, to whom the fond admiration of his country-' 
^' J men hath ascribed many fabulous acts of prowess, 
though his real Valour, as well as integrity and wis-' 
doift, are such as need not the heightenings of fic- 
tion. He^ almost single, ventured to take arms in 
defence of the kingdom, and his boldness revived 
the spirit of his countrymen. At last, Robert Bnace, 
the grandson of him who stood in competition with 
Baliol, appeared to assert his own rights, and to 
vindicate the honour of his country. The nobles, 
ashamed of their former baseness, and enraged at 
the many indignities offered to the nation, crowded 
to his standard. In order to crush him at once, the 
English Monarch entered Scotland at the head of 
a mighty army. Many battles were fought, and the 
Scots, though often vanquished, were not subdued. 
The ardent zeal with which the nobles contended 
for the independence of the kingdom, the prudent 
valour of Bruce, and above all a national enthusiasm 
inspired by such a cause, baffled the repeated efforts 
of Edward, and counterbalanced all the advantages 
which he derived from the number and wealth of 
his subjects. Though the war continued with little 
intermission upwards of seventy years, Bruce and 
his posterity kept possession of the throne of Scot- 
land, and reigned with an authority not inferior to 
that of its former monarchs. 

But while the sword, the ultimate judge of all 
disputes between contending nations, was employed 
^ to terminate this controversy, neither Edward nor 
the Scots seemed to distrust the justice of their 
cause ; and both appealed to history and records, 
and from these produced, in their own favour, such 
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Evidence as they pretended to be unanswerable. The book 
letters and memorials addressed by each party to ^ ^ * 
the Pope, who was then reverenced as the common 
&ther» and often appealed to as the common judge 
of all Christian Princes, are still extant. The fa- 
bulous tales of the early British history, the partial 
testimony of ignorant Chroniclers^ supposititious 
treaties and charters, are the proofs on which Ed- 
ward founded his title to the sovereignty of Scot- 
land ; and the homage done by the Scottish Mo- 
narchs for their lands in England is prepost^ously 
supposed to imply the subjection of their whole 
kingdom ^ Ill-founded, however, as their right 
was, the English did not fail to revive it, in all the 
subsequent quarrels between the two kingdoms ; 
while the Scots disclaimed it with the utmost indig- 
nation. To this we must impute the fierce and 
implacable hatred to each other, which long inflamed 
both. Their national antipathies were excited, not 
only by the usual circumstances of frequent hosti- 
lities, and reciprocal injuries ; but the English con- 
sidered the Scots as vassals who had presumed to 
rebel ; and the Scots, in their turn, regarded the 
English as usurpers who aimed at enslaving their 
country. 

At the time when Robert Bruce began his reign 1306. 
in Scotland, the same form of government was esta- ^'fj^i^, 
blished in all the kingdoms of Europe. This sur- Jom when 

Bruce be« 

prising similarity in their constitution and laws de- gan his 
monstrates that the nations which overturned the ^^s^- 
Roman empire, and erected these kingdoms, though 

« Anderson's Historical Essay concerning the Independ- 
ency, &c. 

p2 
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BOO K divided into different tribes and distinguished by 
^' different names^ were eithar derived originally from 
the same source, or had been placed in similar situa- 
tions. When we take a view of the feudal system 
of laws and policy, that stupendous and singular fa- 
bric erected by them, the first object that strikes us 
is the King. And wh^i we are told that he is the 
sole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, 
that all his subjects derive their possessions from 
him, and in return consecrate their lives to his ser- 
vice; when we hear that all marks of distinction, 
and titles of dignity, flow from him as the only 
fountain of honour ; when we behold the most po- 
tent peers, on their bended knees, and with folded 
hands, swearing fealty at his feet, and acknowledg- 
ing him to be their Sovereign and their Liege Lordi 
we are apt to pronounce him a powerful, nay an 
absolute monarch. No conclusion, however, would 
be more rash, or worse founded. The genius of the 
feudal government was purely aristocratical. With 
all the ensigns of royalty, and with many appear- 
ances of despotic power, a feudal King was the most 
limited of all Princes. 
Origin of Before they sallied out of their own habitations 
^:^:^^ to conquer the worid, many of the northern nations 
ment, and geemed not to have been subject to the govern- 
cratical ment of Kings ^ ; and even where monarchical go- 
gemus. vemment was established, the Prince possessed but 
Kttle authority. A General, rather ^an a King, 
his military command was extensive, his civil j^aris- 
diction almost nothing"". The army which he led 

^ Cm. lib. vi. c. 23. • Tadt. de Mor. Germ. c. 7. 1 1. 
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was not composed of soldiers, who could be com- book 
pelled to s&rve, but of such as voluntarily followed '' 
his standard ^ These conquered not for their 
leader, but for themselves ; and, being free in their 
own country, renounced not their liberty when they 
acquired new settlements. They did not exter- 
minate the ancient inhabitants of the countries 
which they subdued ; but, seizing die greater part of 
their lands, they took their persons under protec- 
tion • The dif&culty of maintaining a new conquest, 
as well as the danger of being attacked by new in- 
vaders, rendering it necessary to be always in a 
posture of defence, the form of government which 
they established was altogether military, and nearly 
resembled that to which they had been accustomed 
in their native country. Their General still con- 
tinuing to be the head of the colony, part of the 
conquered lands were allotted to him ; the remain- 
der, undo: the name of benefida or fiefsy was di- 
vided among his principal officers. As the com- 
mon safety required that these officers should, upon 
all occasions, be ready to appear in arms, for the 
common defence, and should continue obedient to 
their General, they bound themselves to take the field, 
when called, and to serve him with a number of 
men, in proportion to the extent of their territory. 
These great officers again parcelled out their lands 
among their followers, and annexed the same con- 
dition to the grant. A feudal kingdom was pro- 
perly the encampment of a great army ; military 
ideas predcmiinMed, military subordination was es^ 

f Caw. Ub. vi. c. 23. 
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BOO Ktablishedy and the possession of land was the pay 
^' which soldiers received for their personal service. 
In consequence of these notions, the possession of 
land was granted during pleasure only, and Kings 
were elective. In other words, an officer disagree^ 
able ,to his General was deprived of his pay, and the 
person who was most capable of conducting an army 
was chosen to command it. Such were the first ru-, 
diments or infancy of feudal government. 

But long before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the feudal system had undergone many 
changes, of which the following were the most con- 
siderable. Kings, formerly elective, were then he^ 
reditary ; and fiefs, granted at first during pleasure, 
descended from father to son, and were become 
perpetual. These changes, not less advantageous 
to the nobles than to the priiice, made no altera- 
tion in the aristocratical spirit of the feudal consti* 
General tutiou. The King, who at a distance seemed to be 
wWcif invested with majesty and power, appears on a 
limited the nearer view to possess almost none of those advan- 
thefeudal tagcs which bestow on monarchs their grandeur and 
moimrcha, authority. His revenues were scanty ; he had not. 
a standing army ; and the jurisdiction he possesae4 
was circumscribed within very narrow limits. 
Theirreve- At a time when pomp and splendour were little 
smail^^*^ known, even in the palaces of Kings ; when the of- 
ficers of the crown received scarcely any salary be- 
sides the fees and perquisites of their office ; wheii 
embassies to foreign courts were rare ; when armies 
lyere composed of soldiers who served without pay ; 
it was not necessary that a King should possess a 
great revenue ; nor did the condition of Europe, in 
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those ages, allow its Princes to be opulent. Com- book 
merce made, little progress in the kingdoms wliera '* 
the feudal government was established. Institutions 
which had ilo other object but to inspire a martial 
spirit, to train men to be soldiers, and to make arms 
the only honourable profession, naturally discoura^ 
ged the commercial arts. The revenues, arising 
from the taxes imposed on the different branches 
of commerce, were by consequence inconsiderable; 
and the Prince's treasury received little supply from 
a source, which, among a trading people, flows with 
such abundance, as is almost inexhaustible. A fixed 
tax was not levied even on land: such a burden 
would have appeared intolerable to men who received 
their estates as the reward of their valour, and who 
considered their service in the field as a full retribu-^ 
lion for what they possessed. The King's demesnes^ 
or the portion of land which he still retained in his 
own hands unalienated, furnished subsistence to his 
court, and defrayed the ordinary expence of govern- 
ment^. The only stated taxes which the feudal law 
obliged vassals to pay to the King, or to these of whom 
they held their lands, were three: one when his eldest 
son was made a knight ; another, when his eldest 
daughter was married ; and a third, in order to ran- 
som him if he should happen to be taken prisoner. 
Besides these, the King received the feudal casual-r 
ties of the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vassals^ 
And, on some extraordinary occasions, his subjects 
granted him an aid, which they distinguished by 
the name of a benevolence^ in order to declare that 

« Craig, de Feud. lib. i. Dieg. 14. Du Gange Glosi?. voc? 
PominicTgim. 
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BOO K he received it not in consequence of any right, but 
as a gift flowing from their good wilP. All these 
added together^ produced a revenue so scanty and 
precarious, as naturally incited a feudal monarch to 
aim at diminishing the exorbitant power and wealth 
of the nobility, but, instead of enabling him to carry, 
on his schemes with full effect, kept him in con- 
tinual indigence, anxiety, and dependence. 

They had Nor could the King supply the defect of his re- 
venues by the terror of his arms. • Mercenary troops 
and standing armies were unknown as long as the 
feudal government subsisted in vigour. Europe 
was peopled with soldiers. The vassals of the King, 
and the sub-vassals of the barons^ were all obliged to 
carry arms. While the poverty of Princes prevent- 
ed them from fortifying their frontier towns, while 
a campaign continued but a few weeks, and while a 
fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring 
every quarrel to the decision of a battle, an army 
without pay, and with little discipline, was sufficient 
for all the purposes both of the security and of the 
glory of the nation. Such an army, however, far 
from being an engine at the King's disposal, was 
often no less formidable to him than to his enemies. 
The more warlike any people were, the more inde- 
pendent they became ; and the same persons being 
both soldiers and subjects, civil privileges and im- 
munities were the consequence of their victories, 
and the reward of their martial exploits. Con-? 
querors, whom mercenary armies, under our pre- 
sent forms of government, often render the tyrants 

^ Du Cange, voc. AuxilLum. 
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of -iheir own people, as well as the seourgei of man- boor; 
kind, wefe commonly under the feudal constitution ^ '* 
the most indulgent of all Princes to their subjects^ 
because they stood most in need of their assistance- 
A Prince, whom even war and victories did not ren* 
der the master of his own army, possessed hardly 
any shadow of military power during times of peace. 
His disbanded soldiers mingled with his other sub-* 
jects ; not a single man received pay from him j 
many ages elapsed even before a guard was appoint- 
ed to defend his person ; and destitute of that great 
instrument of dominion, a standing army, the au- 
thority of the King continued always feeble,, a^d 
was often contemptible. 

Nor were these the only circumstances which Their ju- 
contributed towards depressing the regal power. ^*'^*^®'' 
By the feudal system, as has been already observed, mited. 
the King's judicial authority was extremely circum- 
scribed. At first, Princes seem to have been the 
supreme judges of their people, and, in person, 
heard and determined all controversies among them. 
The multiplicity of causes soon made it necessary 
to appoint judges, who, in the King's name, decided 
matters that belonged to the royal jurisdiction. But 
the barbarians, who over-ran Europe, having destroy- 
ed most of the great cities, and the countries which 
they seized being cantoned out among powerful 
chiefs, who were blindly followed by numerous de- 
pendants, whom, in l^etum,- they were bound to pro- 
tect from every injury ; the administration of justice 
was greatly interrupted, and the execution of any 
legal sentence became almost impracticable. Theft, 
rapine, murder, and disorder of all kinds prevailed 
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9 K in every kingdom of Europe, to a degree almost in^ 
credible, and scarcely compatible with the subsist* 
ence of civil society. Every offender sheltered him- 
self under the protection of some powerful chieftain, 
who screened him from the pursuits of justice. To 
apprehend and to punish a criminal, often required 
the union and effort of half a kingdom ^ In order 
to remedy these evils, many persons of distinction 
were entrusted with the administration of justice 
within their own territories. But what we may 
presume was, at first, only a temporary grant, or s^ 
personal privilege, the incroaching spirit of the 
npblcjs gradually converted into a right, f^nd ren^ 

' A remarkable instance of this occurs in the following history, 
so late as the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-one* 
Mary^ having appointed a court of justice to be held on the bor<v 
ders^ the inhabitants of no lees th^n eleven counties were sum* 
moned to guard the person who was to act as judge^ and to 
enable him to enforce his decisions. The words of a proclama- 
tion^ which afford such convincing proof of the feebleness of 
the feudal government, deserve our notice — *' And because it 
is necessary for the execution of Her Highness* commandmentf 
and service, that her justice be well accompanied, and her au^ 
thority sufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a good power 
of her faithful subjects — ^Therefore commands and charges all 
and sundry Earls, Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men^ 
and other Gentlemen, dwelling within the said counties, that 
they aad every one of them, with their kin, friends, servants, an4 
household-men, well bodin in feir of war in the most substan- 
tious manner, [i. e. completely armed and provided,] and with 
twenty days* victuals, to meet and to pass forward with him to 
the borough of Jedburgh, and there to remain during the saij 
space of twenty days, and tp recieive such direction and com-r 
mands as shall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's 
name, for quietness of the country : and to put the same in exei? 
cution under the pgdn of losing their life, lands, aad goq()>.'r 
Keith's Hist, of Scotland, i 9?, 
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dered hereditary. The lands of some were, in pro- book 
cess of time, erected into Baronies, those of others ^ ^* 
into Regalities. The jurisdiction of the former was 
extensive ; that of the latter, as the name implies^ 
royal and almost unbounded. AH causes^ whether 
civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the 
lord of the regality appointed ; and if the King's 
courts called any person within his territory before 
them, the lord of regality might put a stop to their 
proceedings, and, by the priviledge of repledging, 
remove the cause to his own court, and even punish 
his vassal if he submitted to a foreign jurisdiction^. 
Thus almost every quesstion^ in which any person 
who resided on the lands of the nobles was interest** 
ed, being determined by judges appointed by the no- 
bles themselves, their vassals were hardly sensible of 
being in any degree subject to the crown. A feudal 
kingdom was split into many small principalities, 
almost independent, and held together by a feeble and 
commonly an imperceptible bond of union. The 
King was not only stripped of the authority annexed 
to the person of a supreme judge, but his revenue 
suffered no small diminution by the loss of those 
pecuniary emoluments which were in that age due 
to the person who administered justice. 

In the same proportion that the King sunk in 
power, the nobles rose towards independence* Not 
satisfied with having obtained a hereditary right to 
jtheir fiefs> which they formerly held during pleasure, 
their ambition aimed at something bolder^ and, by 
introducing entails, endeavoured, as far as huiQ«^Q 

^ Craig, lib. iii. Dieg. 7, 
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BOOH ingenuity and invention can reach tliat end, to ren* 
^ idef their possessions unalienable and everlastii^* 
As th^ had fuU power to add to the inheritance 
tras>smitted to them from their ancestors, but none 
to diminish it, time alone^ by metos of marriages, 
legacies, and other accidents, brought continual ac^ 
cessions of wealth and of dignity ; a great family, 
like a river, became considerable from the length of 
its course, and>as it rolled on, new honours and new 
pr<^rty flowed successively into it. Whatever in- 
fluence is derived from titles of honour, the feudal 
barons likewise possessed in an ample manner* 
These marks of distinction are, in their own nature, 
either official 6r personal, and being annexed to a 
particular charge, or bestowed by the admiration of 
mankind upon illustrious characters, ought to be 
approjM'iated to tliese. But the son, however nn** 
worthy, could not bear to be stripped of thatappel* 
lation by whidi his father had been distinguished. 
His presumption ckimed what his virtue did not 
merit ; titles of honour became hereditary, and 
added newlustre to nobles already in possession of 
too much power. Something more audacious and 
more extravagant still ronained. The supreme di- 
rection of all af&irs, both civil and military, being 
committed to the great officers of the crown, the 
fame and safety of princes, as well as of their peo* 
pl^ depended upon the fidelity and abilities of 
these officers. But such was the preposterous 
ambition of die nobles, and so successful even in 
their wildest attempts to aggrandize themselves* 
that in all the kingdoms where the feudal institu- 
tions prevailed, most of the chief officers of state 
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were annexed to great £m>ilies, and held, like fie^s^ book 
by hereditary right. A person whose undutifiil be- ^' 
haviour rendered him odious to his Prince, or whose 
iiKcapacily exposed him to the contempt of the 
people, often held a place of power and trust of the 
greatest importance to both. In Scotland, the of'- 
fices of Lord Justice General, Great Chambeiiain, 
High .Steward, High Comtable, Eiu'l Marshal, and 
High Admiral, were all hereditary ; and in many 
counties^ the office of Sheriff was held in the same 
manner. 

Nobles whose property was so extensive, and 
wliose power was so great, could not fail of being 
turbulent and formidable. Nor did they want in<* 
struments for executing their boldest designs. That 
portion of their lands, which they parcelled out 
among their followers, supjdied them with a nume^- 
rous band of faithful and determined vassals ; while 
that which they retained in their own hands, ena« 
bled them to live with a princely splendor. Hie 
great hall of an ambitious baron was often more 
crowded than the court of his sovereign. The strong 
eastles, in whidi they resided, afforded a secure re« 
treat to the discontented and seditious. A great 
part of their revenue was spent upon multitudes 
of indigent but bold retainers. And if at any time 
th^ left theur retreat to appear in the court of their 
sovereign, they were accc^npanied, even in times 
of peace, with a vast train oi armed followers^ The 
usual retinue of William the sixth Earl of Douglas 
consisted of two thousand horse. Those of the 
other noUes were magnificent and formidable in 
proportiaii, Impati^tof subordination, Bsxd for- 
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BOOK getting their proper ronk, such potexit aiid haughtjr 
'* barons were the rivals rather than the subjects m 
their prince. They often despised his orders^ in* 
suited his person^ aud wrested from him hh crcmn^ 
The history of Europe, during several ages, con* 
tains little else but the accounts of the wars and re* 
volutions occasioned by their exorbitant ambition. 
Their pow- But^ if the authority of the barons far exceeded its 
fn fcot**"^ proper bounds in the other nations of Europe, We 
ian4 than may affirm that the balance which ought to be pre* 
o'thCTkingu served between a King and his nobles was almost 
^°^* entirely lost in Scotland. The Scottish nobles en- 
joyed, in common with those of other nations, all 
the means for extending their authority which arise 
from the aristocratical genius of the feudal govern* 
ment. Besides these, ^they possessed advantages 
peculiar to themselves: the accidental sources of 
their power were considerable ; and singular cir* 
Gumstances concurred with the spirit of the consti* 
The par- tution to aggrandize them. To enumerate the most 
causes of remarkable of these, will serve both to explain the 
this. political state of the kingdom, and to illustrate 
many important occurrences, in the period now 
under our review. 
The nature !• The nature of their country was one cause of 
the power and independeujce of the Scottish nobi* 
lity. Level and open countries are formed for ser- 
vitude. The authority of the supreme magistrate 
reaches with ease to the most distant corners ; and 
when natute has erected no barrier, and affords no 
retreat, the guilty or obnoxious are soon detected 
and punished. Mountains, and fens, and rivers, 
set bounds to despotic power, and amidst these is 
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the natural seat of freedom and independence. In b o o K 
such places did the Scottish nobles usually fix their '* 
residence. By retiring to his own castle^ a muti- 
nous baron could defy the power of his sovereign, 
it being almost impracticable to lead an army, 
through a barren country, to places of difficult 
access to a single man. The same causes which 
checked the progress of the Roman arms, and 
rendered all the efforts of Edward I. abortive, 
often protected the Scottish nobles from the ven- 
geance of their Prince; and they owed their perso- 
nal independence to those very mountains and 
marshes which saved their country from being con- 
quered. 

U. The want of great cities in Scotland con- The small 
tributed not a little to increase the power of the ^^^^^ ^^ 
nobility, and to weaken that of the Prince. Where- dUei. 
ever numbers of men assemble together, order must 
be established, and a regular form of government 
instituted ; the authority of the magistrate must be 
recognised, and his decisions meet with prompt and 
full obedience. Laws and subordination take rise 
in cities: and where there are few cities, as in Po- 
land, or none, as in Tartary, there are few or no 
traces of a well arranged police. But under the 
feudal governments, commerce, the chief means of 
assembling mankind, was neglected; the nobles, in 
order to strengthen their influence over their vas- 
sals, resided among them, and seldom appeared at 
court, where they found a superior, or dwelt in cities, 
where they met with equals. . In Scotland, the fer- 
tile counties in the South lying open to the £!nglish, 
no town situated there could rise to be great or po- 
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BOOK pulous, amidst continual inroads and alarms ; the 
^* residence of otir mbnarchs was not fixed to any par* 
ticular place ; many parts of the country were bar- 
ren and tincultivated ; and in consequence of these 
peculiar circumstances, added to the general causes 
flowing from the nature of the feudal institutions, 
the towns in Scotland were ^tremely few, and very 
inconsiderable. The vassals of every baron occu- 
pied a distiilct portion of the kingdom, and formed 
a separate and almost independent society.. Instead 
of giving aid towards reducing to obedience their 
seditious chieftain, or any whom he took under his 
protection, they were all in arms for his defence, 
and obstructed the operations of justice to the ut- 
most. The Prince Was obliged to connive at cri- 
minals whom he could not reach; the nobles, con- 
scious pf this advantage, were not afraid to oifend ; 
and the difficulty of punishing almost assured them 
of imjmnity. 
Th« ittstu III, The division of the country into clans had 
cU^ ^^ ®^ small effect in rendering the nobles considerable. 
The nations which over-ran Europe were originally 
divided into many small tribes ; and when they camd 
to parcel out the lands which they had conqjueired, 
it was natural for every chieftain to bestow a por- 
tion, in the first place, upon those of his own tribe 
or family* These all held their lands of him ; and 
as the safety of each individual depended on the ge- 
neral union^ these small societies clung . together, 
and were distinguished by some common appella^ 
tion, either patronymical or local, long before the 
introduction of surnames, or ensigns armoriatt 
But when thea^ became common, the descendants 
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and relat^pps of m^xf ^H^ft^}f^ ^§$unied (he ^^me |) o o |^ 
name and arms w^^\^ }hW } Qtjier y^^sgl? wefp ^ t* 
proud to imitate th^ir ^xamplje, ^nd by ^gte^ thiey 
jyere communicated to ^]\ tljpse who Jipld of t])p 
;3^rpe sjipierior. Th^s clanslj^ps were fprpied; ?tpd 
ip a generatip^ or two, thjif cppsanguiqity, jyhipb 
^as at first ip a great me^u^'e imi^gips^py, was be- 
lieved to be r,e^l. An ^rtific^al union W? converted 
jntp ^n^tijral onp; jpitsp jyilling^y fplio^ed a lea4er, 
w^ppi they regarded )[>ptb a^ t))p sup/erjipr of their 
lands and the chief of their l?Ioo49 ?p4 l^^rved bim 
jiot only wit^ the fidelity pf y^sals, \)i^p w^fl) ^W 
Affectioi) of ffiepds. Jn tj)p other feudal Ifipgdofps, 
Wjg may observe 3uch upipp§ as wp l^ay^e |dpspribjed, 
ifpperfpctly formed ; bujt in SppU^p^, ^}\et\\p: t\iey 
WQVj^ the pfoduptipn of cljance, pp t^e jeffecjt pf pp- 
Jicy, or introduced by the lps\} polony aboye men- 
tipned, and strengrfiened l?y p?irefully prpsejrying 
their genealogies both genuine and fabujoijs, cljjin- 
phips were universal. Sycl^ a cppfeder^cy rpight bp 
overcome^ it cpuld not be broken ; ^pd pp change 
of ni^nners, or pf governnaent, has beep ,able^^n spjpf 
parts of the kingdom, tp dissplve assppiatipns whic]^ 
are fpupded uppp prejudicps sp p?itufal to the hu- 
man mipd. jEIow fortnidablje iji^er^ nobles ^t the 
Jiejid of followers, jvhp, countipg thjit capsje ju3t api^ 
))onoip:able wjiich their chipf apprpved> rushed int9 
|l^e field at his cotpmand, eyer re^dy fs> sacri^^^ 
their lives in defence pf his pprspp of pf his fa?n? ! 
Against such men a King contended witl) great djs- 
^v^ntage ; and that cpl^ i^eryipe which p)oney puf - 
chases, or authority je?ctprt3, w?is not ap equ^l in^atch 
for their ar4p\ir apd ze^l. 

VOL. I. tt 
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BOOK IV. The smallness of their number may be men- 
K^,,,^^'^ tioned among the causes of the grandeur of the 
The small Scottish nobles. Our annals reach not back to the 
of the^^ first division of property in the kingdom ; but so far 
nobie«. as wc Can trace the matter, the original possessions 
of the nobles seem to have been extensive. The an- 
cient Thanes were the equals and the rivals of their 
Prince. Many of the earls and barons, who suc- 
ceeded them, were niasters of territories no less 
ample. France and England, countries wide and 
fertile, afforded settlements to a numerous and p6w- 
erful nobility. Scotland, a kingdom neither ex- 
tensive nor rich, could not contain many such over- 
grown proprietors. But the power of an aristo- 
cracy always diminishes in proportion to the in- 
crease of its numbers ; feeble if divided among a 
multitude^ irresistible if centred in a few. When 
nobles are numerous, their operations nearly resem- 
ble those of the people ; they are roused only by 
what they feel, not by what they apprehend ; and 
submit to many arbitrary and oppressive acts, before 
theytake arms against their sovereign. A small body, 
on the contr?iry, is more sensible and more impa- 
tient ; quick in discerning, and prompt in repel- 
ling dangej:, all its motions are as sudden as those 
of the other are slow. Hence proceeded the ex- 
treme jealousy with which the Scottish nobles ob- 
served their monarchs, and the fierceness with whicli 
they opposed their incroachments. Even the vir- 
tue of a prince did not render them less vigilant, 
or less eager to defend their rights ; and Robert 
Bruce, notwithstanding the splendour of his victo- 
ries, and the glory of his name, was upon the point 
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of experiencing the vigour of their resistance, no b o o k 
less than his unpopular descendant James III. Be- ^• 
sides this, the near alliance of the great families, by 
frequent intermarriages, was the natural consequence 
of their small number ; and as consanguinity was, in 
those ages, a powerful bond of unio», -all the kin- 
dred of a nobleman interested themselves in his 
quarrel, as a common cause ; and eveiy contest the 
King had, though with a single baron, soon drew 
upon him the arms of a whole confederacy. 

V. Those natural connexions, both with their ,pjj^.j. 
equals and with their inferiors, the Scottish nobles leagues 
strengthened by a device, which, if not peculiar to binations. 
themselves, was at least more frequent among them 
than in any other nation. Even in times of pro- 
found peace, they formed associations, which, when 
made with their equals, were called leagues ofmu"^ 
tual defence; and when with their inferiors;, bonds of 
nianrent. By the former, the contracting parties 
bound themselves mutually to assist each other, in 
all causes, and against all persons. By the latter^ 
proteqtion was stipulated on the one hand, and fide- 
lity and personal service promised on the other'. 
Self-preservation, it is probable, forced men at first 
into these confederacies ; and, while disorder and ra- 
pine were universal, while government was unsettled, 
and the authority of laws little known or regarded, 
near neighbours found it necessary to unite in this 
manner for their security ; and the weak were obli- 
ged to court the patronage of the strong. By 
degrees, these associations became so many alii- 

> Act 30. Pari. 1424. Act43. Pari. 1^55. 
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^ p y §ncc^ <?ffeOj^ye ^nM 4efe»siye ag»in?^ tfj« jthrooe ; 
^5- an4, as fliejx pbliga^ion »^si§ hejd tp be ?npresRcre4 
than jiny tie .whatever, tl>ey ^ye inijcb uipbrpge tp 
9i.ir Ku>g9, w4 QQRtr^li^uti^fJ iiot * l^jJe to ii\e ppyer 
jk^)^ iadepepdeflCiB of tfee oqbility. Jn tl^e reign of 
Jw»ep JI. WUUw?, tlje ^ighfh ^^x\ pf Dpuglas, 
entered into a teagjjie pf jthis Jdn4 w}jth the Barl^ 
of Cr^)yj{or4, Bp^s, Afurray, Qrropn^* Ihe l^rji§ 

U^roUton, J^^veny, an4 pther powerful buttons; 

and so fprmid^bj.(e W9^ ti>i£ .cpmbln^ltipn ^o the I^g, 
th^t hfi h^d recoi^r^ ^q a me^^re no le^s vioifent 
than wnjust, in oj^ev to di^olye it. 
Tdefre- VJ. The fre<ment Wj^rs betiyeen l^ngljind and 
wu'h E^g" Scotland prpvjed ^npther c.ausp of angmepting the 
laiid, pp^jer of the nobility. N^^uyp h^ pWo^d no bar- 
i^'^er bet^ypen th.e t^yp )kii|gdpm§ ; a riyer, almost 
evjery ,whjere fprfJ^bfe, diyi^/es theni tpjv^ds thp e^3t; 
pn tfee «^est tb^ 9irp §?pftr.9t|jd by an im&gin^Lfy line. 
11)e slender r.eypnv^ of Qnr l^gs prevented thjeiu 
from fortifying, pr pl^c^ng g^rri^onsf in the tpwn^ oa 
the ft'pntier ; nor ^puld the iealou^y of their ^ub- 
j.eptp have pe,rmi4ite4 5Ach a method of defence. 
Tljie ba^on?, wbofie gst^tp? % near the bor^er^, con- 
sidered then\§elve.§ a$ boiind, both in honour ^nd 
in interest, to r^ppl the enen^y. The tJuqrdemhips 
of the difi^rent mqrcJips^ O^qc^ pf grje^t power and 
dignity, werp gen<erally b^^tpwed on them. Tim 
gained them the leading of the W9rliJ|^ counties in 
the south ; and tb.dr y^s^als, living in at static of 
perpetual hpstili^, or eynjoying at bjest an in^^cnre 
peace, became no^ore inured tp vjmx than even the 
rest of their countrymen, and more willing to ac- 
cotnpany their chieflain in his moat hardy and daa- 
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getoti^ 6rtt6i^]^Vises. It t^as" ftit valoW, Ho le^s t!i^ rf o o k 
thfe mtrfifiW 6i iUU Mbvlr^v^, rfr^ rerideretf M ^; 
Dfdti^tisfes gf e^; TKe iiSbn irf tK^ n6rth'6i»W and 
mtdlirfrf coiirftits we^e oft^n diif if uf atiS ofeequiou^ 
to^ thfe crovfrn, hni oiir T^dHitths alv^ays fotitid U liti- 
f rddrca^fe lip' SViMde {He iTmtinx)U^ artd tfrigovehi'- 
gtfel^ spJrit (rf ifte tJ6rdk^ri. in Afl 6'itf domestic 
qtfatrefe, tho*se wfif6 66rM dra^ WtSWdf sid6 tTie in- 
iitfbitdAlis of tljli^ strtrtfiem co^iWtie^, li^ef e afm^si s\trt* 
df victory r antf, ^6Wscioiis 6f tMs advantage, the 
Ictfdsf iJ^litf ptfi^siM' autTioititiy tliere, were a'pt to 
forget the &niy x^tdtiih^f o\v6d Iheit s'overeigiV, aVid 
to aspife b^yon^ the fatik of stibj^dtsV , 

YTL The cdAtnitie^ wKch Befel otii Kifigs cofii- The fr<s 
trtbuted mbte thtfti drij dUief caiisft 16 ffin^inisfi ilii^ non^feT" 
^ovd ati'thb^Jtly. T^f6ver waS any race of moyiarchs'^hichhap. 
SO tirifolft^nsitfe a'i the Sc6ttish. Of si3t sucie^sive Scotland^ 
fences; fititti tiob^ti fit. to' Jartes Vf ., h'ol! 6rf6 
dferf 8t nataV^f rf^a^h ; art'rf th6 rtiinoriti^s, during 
ftidt titne, ^ei^fe f6tt'^ei* dVidmoV^ frequent, than evei 
bippertedf iW any 6f her kirtgd^olTi. Froiii Robert 
Bruce to Ststne^ Vf . ^ite t^ckoii t^n Prmces ; anrf 
Seven o^ thesfe ii^th cdled t6 the thfohe wfiife l!hey 
wer6 n^lnors, artrf ^YiVosl! infen't^. ^fiven the inos^ 
r^gufar and hesi estaWfshed governments feel seii- 
siWy tlie p6riifciptlrs efifecits of d iViinority, and either 
h6c6iht languid attd fnactive, or acre thro\)<^n into 
violent Md unh^tfuM 6ofiVulsi»ife'. But under the 
imperfect atlxf ilf-tidjtJisterf sy^t^m of government in 
Sccrtlatid these effects vfr^rti ^till more fatal ; the 
fierce attd mutinous' s^hrlt of th6 nobles, unrestrained 
by the authority of a King, scorned^ att' subjection 
to the delegated jurisdiction of a Regent, or to th^ 
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BOOK feeble commands of a minor. The royal authoritjr 
^' . was circumscribed within narrower limits than ever; 
the prerogatives of the crown, naturally inconsi- 
derable, were reduced almost to nothing ; and the 
aristocratical power gradually rose upon the ruins 
of the monarchical. Lest the personal power of a 
Regent should enable him to act with too much 
vigour, the authority annexed to that office was 
sometimes rendered inconsiderable by being divided; 
or, if a single Regent was chosen, the greater 
nobles, and the heads of the more illustrious fami- 
lies, were seldom raised to that dignity. It was 
often conferred upon men who possessed little in- 
fluence, and excited no jealousy. They, conscious 
of their own weakness, were obliged to overlook 
some irregularities, and to permit others ; and, in 
order to support th^ir authority, which was destitute 
of real strength, they endeavoured to gain the most 
powerful and active barons, by granting them pos- 
sessions and immunities, which raised them to still 
greater power. When the King himself came to 
assume the reins of government, he found his re- 
venues wasted or alienated, the crown lands seized 
or given away, and the nobles so accustomed to in- 
tiependence, that, after the struggles of a whole 
reign, he was seldom able to reduce them to the same 
state in which they had been at the beginning of 
his minority, or to wrest from them what they had 
ReTiew of usurped during that time. If we take a view of 
favourable what happened to each of our Kings, who was so 
nobksdu- ""f*ortimate as to be placed in this situation, the 
ring each truth and importance of this observation will fully 
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The minority of David 11. the son of Robert BOOK 
Bruce, was disturbed by the pretensions of Edward ^' 
Baliol, who, relying on the aid of England, and on j^^^yidfiT 
the support of some disaffected barons among the 
Scots, invaded the kingdom. The success which 
at first attended his arms, obliged the young King 
to retire to France ; and Baliol took possession of 
the throne. , A small body of the nobles^ however, 
continuing faithful to their exiled Prince, drove. Ba- 
liol out of Scotland ; and after an absence of nine 
years, David returned from France, and took the 
government of the kingdom into his own hands. 
But nobles, who were thus wasting their blood and 
treasure in defence of the crown, had.a right to the 
undisturbed possession of their ancient privileges 
and even some title to arrogate new ones. It seems 
to have been a maxim in that age, that every leader 1329. 
might claim as his own the territory which his sword 
had won from the enemy. Great acquisitions were 
gained by the nobility in that way ; and to these 
the gratitude and liberality of David added, by dis- 
tributing among such as adhered to him, the vast 
possessions which fell to the crown by the forfeiture 
of his enemies. The family of Douglas, which be- 
gan to rise above the other nobles in the reign of 
his father, augmented both its power and its pro- 
perty during his minority. 

James I. was seized by the English during the ^^^ 
continuance of a truce, and ungenerously detained 
a prisoner almost nineteen years. During that pe- 
riod, the kingdom was governed, first by his uncle * 
Robert Duke of ^Ibany, and then by Murdo the 
son of Robert, Both these noblemen aspired to the 
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lb 6 o k brbWil ; sihd their urinatiiral ambition^ if we may 
'• b^IifeVe rtioSt of iJtli- historians, riot only cut short 
the dttys 6f Ptititei DttVid, the King's eldest brother, 
but |)irttlti«ged the efiipftivity of Jarties. They fluU 
tertd theriiselveS that they iriJght step tirith less op- 
foiAii6ii ititd a throil^, whfen jfcltiiost vacant ; arid 
dl-eadihg the Kihg'^ retu W as the extinction of thdJr 
aiithdritjr find the end of their hopes, they eafned 
ori the negdtiatidris for obtalriihg hi^ liberty with 
extreme rfettli^shess. At the same time, they h^g* 
Ifetted nothing that could either sooth or bribe <he 
noblesr to it)pr(tve of thfeii' schefne. They slackened 
th€i reihs of gotertltrient ; ihty allotted the prferogjl- 
tive to be encroached xlpoh ; they Suffered the itiost 
irl-egukr acts df powfel-, arid eteit tl^finton irtstances: 
of OJxjiressiOn, to pfiss trith impunity ; they deallt Otit 
the p^ttiiiidhy of the c^own slmong those wtiose eii- 
mity they dteaded 6t whose favdiit" they bad gained ; 
ahd deduced the toyal stuthdrity to a state of imbe- 
cility, from ^t^hich succeeding monarchs laboured in 
Vtiin to raise it. 
1437. During the minority of James 11. the administra- 

James II. i\^j^ ^f affairs as well as the custody of the King's 
person wete committed to Sir William Crichtoii and 
Sit Alexander Livingston. Jealonsy and discord 
\^ere the effects of theit* conjunct authority, aiid 
each of them, in order to strengthen himself, be- 
sto\Ved new power and privileges upoti the great 
men whose aid he courted ; while the young Elarl 
of Douglas, encouraged by their divisions, erected 
a sort of independent principality within the king- 
dom ; and, forbidding his vassals to acknowledge 
any authority but his oWn, he^ cheated knights. 
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ap^ditited d prhy council, named officers tivH aitfl i^ 6^ d if 
irtiUtdty, asiuftted ^^fery ertsJgtt 6f fojr^Ity IM {te? '• 
titl* rf King, «<t( appeairerf i« |hiMc wWh ai magni-' 
fifcence ittdte ihkh iiifdl. 

Eight pfetsdiii i^ere cli6^« tSd^Wern ihfe fcingd6itt 1460, 
dliririg the mirlbrilydf Jamei lU. Lord Bbyd, hdw--^^*"^ "^ 
ever, bjr Seizing the J^^rsdrt bt the yorrng Kin^, and, 
hf the ascfettdant whi(;h h^ acq[tiJr6d ovet hlrfx, sacW 
ehgf bsiSed ttit wlible atfthotify. He forrtt^d the to-' 
MtibuiS project df raising hiS fariiify to the ^atne 
pitch of pow^r irid ji-indeW wit<i those of *e ptiiti^' 
ftofeility; arid he eflfeteted it. WHilfe iritenf oh this^ 
he relaxed fhfe vigour 6f goverrfinent, and th^ b»2 
f ohs Became acetistoiiie'd, otf ce mdre, M ahatefrjr attd 
indepfendence. The pow^r, trhich Boyd had heert 
dt so lituch J)aifls to accjiiire, was of ho long Cbnl!i- 
huarice, ^nd the fa(H of his fkttiilf, aCcoMihg t6 the' 
fate of fsitourites^ was stiddeh sttifd d^^mctire ; btlt 
iipbh li^ rtrins the feiirily of HahiiHori ros6, which 
sbdil attained the highest tttnk hi the kihgdoni. 

As the ftrlnotity of Jdittti V- V(r4^ IdftgCr, it Was Jamei v. 
likewise niore ttlrbnlerit, than those of the preced- 
ing Kings. And the contending ndM^, fetedtiraged 
6t protected eithei* by th6 Siiig of Frdnce, or of 
tStigland, formed themseltes inta mdrfe regular fac- 
tions, and disregarded rtiore th^h ever the restraints 
of order and authority. The French had the advan- 
tage of Seeing one, devoted to th^ir tetcrest, raised 
to be Regent. This was the Duke of Albany, a 
native of France, aiid a grandsoii df Jariie^ 11. But 
Alexandelr Lord Home, the most emirient of dl 
Scottish fleers Who survived the fatal battle of Fldw- 
den, thwarted all his measures during the first yeafs 
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BOO Kof his administration; and the intrigues of the 
^" Queen Dowager, sister of Henry VIII. rendered the 
latter part of it no less feeble. Though supported 
by French auxiliaries, the nobles despised his autho- 
rity, and, regardless either of his threats or his en- 
treaties, peremptorily refused, two several times, to 
enter England, to the borders of which kingdom he 
had led them. Provoked by these repeated instances 
of contempt, the Regent abandoned his troublesome 
station, and, retiring to France, preferred the tran- 
quillity of a private life, to an office destitute of real 
authority. Upon his retreat, Douglas Earl of An- 
gus became master of the King's person, and go- 
verned th(; kingdofn in his name. Many efforts 
were made to deprive him of his usurped authority. 
But the numerous vassals and friends of his family 
adhered to him, because he divided with them the 
power and emoluments of his office ; the people re- 
verenced and loved the name of Douglas ; he exer- 
cised, without the title of Regent, a fuller and more 
absolute authority than any who had enjoyed that 
dignity ; and the ancient but dangerous pre-emi- 
nence of the Douglases seemed to be restored. 

To these, and to many other causes, omitted or 
unobserved by us, did the Scottish nobility owe that 
exorbitant and uncommon power, of which in- 
stances occur so frequently in our history. Nothing, 
however, demonstrates so fully the extent of their 
power, as the length of its duration. .Many years 
after the declension of the feudal system in the other 
kingdoms of Europe, and when the arms or policy 
of Princes had, every where, shaken, or laid it in 
ruins, the foundations of that ancient fabric re« 
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ipained, in a great measure, firm and untouched in b o 6 K 
Scotland. ^* 

The powers which the feudal institutions vested T^e power 
in the nobles, soon became intolerable to all the ^^ ^*>« fe»- 

• r-r%— • i_ 1 t ^ ,1 • dal nobles 

pnnces of Jburope, who longed to possess something become in- 
nibre than a pominal and precarious authority.*"*®''**'^.® 

. • •'■'''■" 4' '• r • . ' 'to princes. 

Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated Henry 
III. of England, Edward II. and some other weak 
Princes, into rash and premature attempts against 
the privileges of the barons, in which they were dis- 
appointed or perished. Princes of greater abilities 
were content to mitigate evils which they could not 
cure ; they sought occupation for the turbulent spi- 
rit of their nobles, in frequent wars ; and allowed 
their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign expedi- 
tions, which, if they brought no other advantage^ 
secured at least. domestic tranquillity. But time 
and accidents ripened the feudal governments for 
destruction. Towards the end of the fifteenth cen- The at- 
tury, and beginning of the sixteenth, all the Princes J^™^^ ^ 
of Europe attacked, as if by concert, the power of the nobles 
their nobles. Men of genius then undertook, with l^p^^^ 
success, what their unskilful predecessors had at- »"«* >» 
tempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the most "^ 
profound and the most adventurous genius of that 
age, began, and in a single reign almost completed, 
the scheme of their destruction. The sure but con- 
cealed policy of Henry VII. of England, produced 
the same effect. The means, indeed, employed by 
these monarchs were very different. The blow which 
Lewis struck was sudden and fatal. The artifices 
of Henry resembled those slow poisons, which waste 
the constitution, but become not mortal till some 
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« 6 d M ^tani period. Nof did fhe^ pitmc^ hdn^ffibUy^ 
less opposite. Lewis boldly added to the crov^' 
#1idtev6^ he vhedfea frditi &e HUfM. H^rj^ mi- 
a<H''iriified Ms !«ir<rti^; %' ^cdufigth^' ««« (» iell 

tfeir kflds, vvfech etfricKerf <h^ toftjtfj'ons; aVitf gdve 

thenhf a Wfeigfet iti' tti'e l6gi^ataVf Mtrf6i*rf ib ih^U 

But th« pf 6dece!$!$otir. Bat while tfifesfe great r^vofotibns ^bii; 

^^ae fcariying' Oft iK tUfd' felngdotoS with wfeictt iScotkhrf 

to gather ^35 intltodtely- ebUiiiiiii^, fitflfe alteil^tiow fisApehfedf 

strength in ^ tj, * •^i t ^ -^ » 

Scotland, there ; our King's couW neiuief dxtlehd tneir o^'hV 

prerogative^ A6* enabfe the commoni to ^nerotftfi 

upon die aVistocfacy ; itie nobles not only i^^taJrieif 

most of their anciferit privileges ahd possessT6ft^, fcWt 

Continued (6 Aiake new acquislti6ns. 

Our Icings This was not owing io ihe inattention of 6iir 

l^u^d to I^nn6es(, 6*^ i6 their ^afit bi anabttfoh. 'ifhfey w6i*6 

extend the ^ln^ftd a*ni!ly s'eft sibf 6 of l!he eX6ift>i(aflt! 6biV6r 6f th^' 

royal au> . • . j ■• 

thority: Aobility, and ektriei^efy solicrCou^ U> hunfiole that 
ordfe'r. iPhey ^d not, h6«^eve^ jtos^^^s meari^ ^uf- 
ilcren< fot ac66fftf)lisfitog tliis entJ. l" he ifeid'vttc^^ 
of our ittoharchs vi^ere fovv, atid ihe plco^es^ which' 

General tliey ttltide wa^ of couTfse iheoh'siderable. But as' 

roe.ans to- _^ "^ _. * , • i»' ,, • ** a 

wards this uie nti/nber of th^ir foilow6rs, and the extent of 
^"^ ' their jwisdictioti, were the two <^hi6f curcutnstatiCe^ 
which rehd^i'ed the n6bles fdrniidable ; in ot-dfer tb 
eouTiteifbatahce the one, a;nd to i^estrain' the dther, 
all oui? Kings had recourse to nearly the same ex- 
pedients. 
Encourage I. Among nobles of a fierce courage, arid of uri- 
among the polished mariners, surrourided with vassals bold and 
nobles : Kceritious, whorii they were bound by iriteresif and ' 
honour to pi*otect, flie causes of discord were iriany 
and unavoidable. ^5 the coriferidihg parties could 
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feld9i)| 9gi^ in fdoEioM^ledgiqg jbhie auifaoiity of 9ny b o K 
co|»inoa superior or jndgfi^ and their impatient ^ ^* 
spirit would seldom ip^ait t^e sloiv decision^ of jus* 
t\ee^ their qiaarrels w^e u^^;il7 t^ipin^€4 by the 
6wqrd. The ojS[endc;4 ^91^ ?^$^nh}^4 hi|i vassals, 
%x\d M^^ted the laqd^ qr $^4 )^^ blopd pf hi$ ene- 
g^ie?. Tp fojgiyie ^p injury was m^w ; to forbear 
ireyjenge, inf^napjus or ppwarcUy^^ Heqpie qu^ei$ 
jrere tr^n^niitted frpq) £i(her to sion, and, iiiidi^r tb^ 
pame pf dcff^dly fe^4e^^ &i|b^t^4 fpr nw)y genera-r 
tiQn? ,rith uamitigated ^cour. It w», the in- 
^res( of the crown to foment r^thicr tha9 to e^^tinr 
guish th/e$e qu^rels ; aiid by ftpottering or cberi^h-r 
ing the Be€;d§; of d)«pojr() s^pipng the nc^bles, that 
jiniop, iyh|c^ >¥ould have rendiered the axi^tojcracy 
inYincible, and which mu;^t at once have annihilated 
tbe prerogative, w^s e^eetuaUy prevented, ^q the 

?* Tlie spirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the 
manners, but, what is more remarkable, by the laws of those 
ages. If any person though! the prosecution of an injury of- 
fered to his l^Uy too troublesome, or too dangerous, the Sa- 
l^^|?la;1vs permitted him publicly to desist fropi demanding vei;i- 
geance ; but the same laws, in order to punish his cowardipe, 
^d want of affection to his &mily, deprived him of thje right of 
succession. Henault's Abreg^ Chronol. p. 8 1 . Among the An- 
glo-Saxons, we find a singidar institution distinguished by tiie 
name of^oda/i/tum; a volui^t^Ty as^ociatipn, the obj^t whjexeof 
wa^ the pciSDurf security of tbps^ who joined in it, apd lyhicl^ 
the feebleness pf ^vemment at that i\x^% rendered necessary. 
Among other regulations, which are contained in one of these 
stiU extant, the foUowing deserves notice : '' If any associate 
fthaU either e^^t or drink vritb a pennon vi^ho has killed any mem- 
l^r of tl^e i(4ab£um, unless in the presence of the King, the 
bishop, or the count, ^nd unless he can prove that he did not 
know the person, let him pay a great fine.** Hickes, Dissert* 
I^istolar. apud Thesaur. Ling. Septeptr. vol. i. p. 2h. 
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BOOK same cause, our Kings were indebted for the success 
y J with which tHeysometimes attacked the most power- 
ful chieftains. They employed private revenge td 
aid the impotence of public laws, and arming against 
the person who had incurred their displeasure those 
rival families which wished his fall, they rewarded 
their service by sharing among them the spoils of the 
vanquished. But this expedient, though it served 
to humble individuals, did hot weaken the body of 
the Mobility. Those who were now the instruments 
of their Prince's vengeance became, in a short time, 
the objects of his fear. Having acquired power and 
wealth by serving the crown^ they^ in their turn, set 
up for independence : and though there might be 
a fluctuation of power and of property ; though old 
families fell, and new ones rose upon their ruins ; 
the rights of the aristocracy remained entire, and 
its vigour unbroken. 
Extend IL As the administration of justice is one of the 

d^ction"of ^^^^ powerful ties between a King and his subjects, 
the King's all our Mouarchs were at the utmost pains to cir- 
cumscribe the jurisdiction of the baronis, and to ex- 
tend that of the crown. The external forms of sub- 
ordination, natural to the feudal system, favoured 
this attempt. An appeal lay from the judges and 
courts of the barons, to those of the King. The 
right, however, of judging in the first instance be- 
longed to the nobles, and they easily found means 
to defeat the effects of appeals, as well as of many 
other feudal regulations. The royal jurisdiction was 
almost confined within the narrow limits of the 
King's demesnes, beyond which his judges claimed 
indeed much authority, but pos$essed next to none. 
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Our Kings were sensible of these limitations, and book 
bore them with impatience. But it was impossible '* 
to overturn,in a moment, what was so deeply rooted ; 
or to strip the nobles, at once, of privileges which 
they had held so long, and which were wrought al- 
most into the frame of the feudal constitution. To 
accomplish this, however, was an object of uniform 
and anxious attention to all our Princes. James I: 
led the way here, as well as in other instances, to- 
wards a more regular and perfect police. He mad^ 
choice, among the estates of parliament, of a cer- 
tain number of persons, whom he distinguished by 
the names of Lords ofSessioriy and appointed them 
to hold courts for determining civil causes three 
times in the year, and forty days at a time, in what- 
ever place he pleased to name. Their jurisdiction 
extended to all matters which formerly came under 
the cognizance of the King's council, and, being a 
committee of parliament, their decisions were finaL 
James II. obtained a law, annexing all regalities, 
which should be forfeited, to the crown, and declar- 
ing the right of junsdiction to be unalienable for the 
future. James III. imposed severe penalties upon 
those judges appointed by the barons, whose deci- 
sions should be found on a review to be unjust ; 
and, by many other regulations, endeavoured to ex- 
tend the authority of his own court". James IV. 
on pretence of remedying the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the short terms of the Court of Session, 
appointed other judges called Lords of Daily 

« Act 26. P. 1469. Act 94. P. 1493. Act 99. P. 1487. 
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B p O ic CoundL The i^^^^oif w^ ap ambi^atory court^ 
• , and ipiet Keldppi^ t^je Daily Cpuncif w^-s fixed, and 
sat coflst^% ^t EJj^bwrgt } ^Mf tI)9Ugh not cpi^- 
posed gf memhers of p^liamejit, thp same power^ 
lyhich jthe Lor43 of ^sioi? enjoyed were vested in 
}U At last J^nies V? erected a pew court that stilji 
fauj?siats, a^d which he nain^ed the Cqllege ofJusr 
tfce, the judge3 or Se^atQV^ pf which were called 
Lor 4$ qf Caumil and fSessipif. This court not 

jw4y ^ercis/e^ ^-bp Winie JMrisdictioi> which formerly 
.hejon^ged to the Session and Dajly jCoujicil, but 
jaew right? were .94ded. Privilegea qf great imr 
poft^ip^ce yyeje gjr^pted to its raembefs, its form§ 
were prescribed, its tertps ftxed, and regularity, 
ppwej',i^ni^ splep^QUf conferred upon ito. The per- 
^^ po^ti;ty,<e^ judges }n alji these different courts 
had, }ri flj^tny re^pepts^ the advantage of those who 
pr^?jl,<Jt¥l in the .cpwt^ pf the haro;i? ^ they were more 
qpiiijent for ihejr ^kill in lajy, their j"ules of proceed- "^ 
in^ jarer^ more .un}fo^n3, fiijd their djecisipns more 
(^pjjisistent. Suicb judicatpriejs becapae the objects 
pf con^dence !six)4 pf veACf^tipn. ]Vle^ wilUpgly 
pVitynitted theif property tp their ^etermiflation, a]ii4 
their /enc;rpachinen.ts pn the jurisdictions of the 
nobles jvere popular, apd for tliat i:ea|5op successful. 
Py device? ,pf a similar nature, the Jurisdiction of 
the ppWe? in .crim^nflJ causes was r.estr^ine4, and 
the authprity xif ifee Court of nfysticigry ejctended. 
The jqppwn, i# this partic^ulg^r, jgain^Ujg insensibly 
upon the nobles, recovered mpre ample ^ut;hority ; 
and the King, whose jurisdiction once resembled 

• KcUh, App. 74, &c. 
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Ihat of h bluron, rather than that of a sovereign p, book 
came more and more to be considered as the head 
of the community and the supreme dispenser of jus- 
tice to his people. These acquisitions of our Kings, 
however, though comparatively great, were in reality 
inconsiderable ; and, notwithstanding all their ef- 
forts, many of the separate jurisdictions possessed 
by the nobles remained in great vigour ; and their 
final abolition was reserved to a distant and more 
happy period. 

But besides these methods of defending their Each of our 
prerogative and humbling the aristocracy, which guef'so^*]^ 
may be considered as common to all our Princes, P^*" ^f 
we shall find^ by taking a view of their reigns, that the^noilei. 
almost every one of our Kings, from Robert Bruce 
to James V., had formed some particular system for 

P Tlie most perfect idea of the feudal system of government 
may be attained by attending to the state of Germany, and to 
the History of France. In the former, the feudal institutions 
still subsist with great vigdur ; and though altogether abolished 
in the latter, the public records have been so carefully preserved, 
that the French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with 
more certainty and precision than those of any other country in 
Europe, to trace its rise, its progress, and revolutions. In Ger- 
many, every principality may be considered as a fief, and all its 
great princes as vassals, holding of the Emperor. . Theypost 
sess all the feudal privileges 5 their fiefs are perpetual ; their 
jurisdictions within their own territories separate and extensive , 
and the great offices of the empire are all hereditary, and an- 
nexed to particular families. At the same time the Emperor re- 
tains many of the prerogatives^of the feudal monarchs. Like 
them, his claims and pretensions are innumerable, and his 
power small 5 his jurisdiction within his own demesnes or here- 
ditary countries is complete 3 beyond the bounds of these it i& 
almost nothing 5 and so permanent are feudal principles, that 
although the feudal system be overturned in almost every parti- 

\0U I. R 
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BOOK depressing the authority of the nobles^which was the 
*' object both of their jealousy and terror. This con- 
duct of our monarchs, if we rest satisfied with the ac- 
counts of their historians, must be considered as flow- 
ing entirely from their resentment against particular 
noblemen ; and all their attempts to humble them 
must be viewed as the sallies of private passion, not 
as the consequences of any general plan of policy. 
But, though some of their actions may be imputed 
to those passions, though the different genius of the 
men, the temper of the times, and the state of the 
nation, necessarily occasioned great variety in their 
This prov- schcmcs ; yet, without being chargeable with exces- 
^^y^ sive refinement, we may affirm that their end was 

review of ' ^ 

the events uniformly the same ; and that the project of redu- 



cular state in Germany, and although the greater part of its 
princes have become absolute, the original feudal constitution of 
the Empire still remains, and ideas peculiar to that form of go- 
vernment direct all its operations, and determine the rights of 
all its princes. Our observations with regard to the limited ju- 
risdiction of kings under the feudal governments, are greatly 
illustrated by what happened in France. The feebleness and 
dotage of the descendants of Charlemagne encouraged thc-peers 
to usurp an independent jurisdiction. Nothing remained in 
the hands of the crown -, all was seized by them. When Hugh 
Capet ascended the throne, A. D. 987, he kept possession of his 
private patrimony the Comt^ of Paris ; and all the jurisdiction 
which the Kings his successors exercised for some time, was 
within its territories. There were only four towns in France 
where he could establish Grands Baillis, or royal judges : all 
the other lands, towns, and bailUages, belonged to the nobles. 
Hie methods to which the French monarchs had recourse ftM* 
extending their jurisdiction were exactly shnilar to those em- 
ployed by our princes. Henault's Abreg^, p. 617, &c. De I'Es* 
prit des Loix, liv. xxx. ch. 20, &c. 
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(nng the powerof the arlstocrisK^, sometimes avowed, b o oK 
and pursued with vigour; sometimes concealed, ^ ^' 
or seemingly suspended ; was never altogether aban- ^ 

d^ned. ^ ^ 1^JJS' 

No Prince was ever more indebted to hijs nobles 
than Robert Bruce. Theirvalourconqueredtheking- Robert 
dom, and placed him on the throne. His gratitude Z^^' 
and generosity bestowed on them the lands of the 
vanquished. Property has seldom undergone greater 
or more sudden revolutions, than those to which it 
Was subject at that time in Scotland. Edward I. hal- 
ving forfeited the estates of most of the ancient Scot* 
tish barons, granted them to his English subjects. 
These were expelled by the Scots, and their lands 
seized by new masters. Amidst such rapid changes, 
confusion was unavoidable ; and many possessed 
their lands by titles extremely defective. During 
one of those truces between the two nations, occa- 
sioned rather by their being weary of war than de- 
sirous of peace, Robert formed a scheme for check- 
ing the growing powei* and wealth of the nobles. 
He summoned them to appear and to shew by what 
rights they held their lands. They assembled accord- 
ingly ; and the question being put, they started up at 
once, and drew their swords, " By these," said they, 
we acquired our lands, and with these we will de- 
fend them." The King, intimidated by their bold- 
ness, prudently dropped the project. But so deeply 
^id they resent this attack upon their order, that, 
notwithstanding Robert's popular and splendid vir- 
^es, it occasioned a dangerous conspiracy against his 
life. 

David his si^n, at first ati exile in Franc^ie, after- DAvki^lL 

r2 
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B o o K tii^ard a prisoner in England, and involved in con* 
^ ^ tinual war vidth Edward III., had not leisure to at- 
t\end to the internal police of his kingdom, or to 
think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. 

Robert II. Our historians have been more careful to relate 
the military than the civil transactions of the reign 
of Robert 11. Skirmishes' and inroads of little 
consequence they describe minutely : but with re- 
gard to eveiy thing that happened during several 
years of tranquillity, they are altogether silent. 

Robert III The feeble admiijistration of Robert III. must 
likewise be passed over slightly. A Prince of a 
mean genius, and of a frail and sickly constitution, 
was not a fit person to enter the lists with active 
and martial barons, or to attempt wresting from 
•them any of their rights. 

James I. ^Th^ civil transactions in Scotland are better 
known since the beginningof the reign of James I., 
and a complete series of our laws supplies the de- 
-fects of our historians. The English made some 
amends for their injustice in detaining that Prince 
a prisoner, by their generous care of his education. 
During his long residence in England, he had an 
opportunity of observing the feudal system in a more 
advanced state, and refined from many of the im- 
perfections which still adhered to it in his own 
kingdom. He saw there, nobles great, but not in- 
dependent ; a king powerful, though far from ab- 
solute : he saw a regular administration of govern- 
ment ; wise laws enacted ; and a nation flourishing 
and happy, because all ranks of men were accus- 
tomed to obey them. Full of these ideas, he rcr 
. turned into his native country, which presented to 



%. 
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him a very different scene. The royal authority, book 
never great, was now contemptible, by having been '• 
so long delegated to Regents. Tlie Ancient patri- 
mony and revenues of the crown were almost totally 
alienated. During his long absence the name of 
King was little known, and less regarded. The li- 
cence of many years had rendered the nobles inde- 
pendent. Universal anarchy prevailed. The weak 
Were exposed to the rapine and oppression of the 
strong. In every corner some barbarous chieftain 
ruled at pleasure, and neither feared the King, nor 
pitied the people *J, 

James was too wisea Prince to employ open force 
to correct such inveterate evils. Neither the men 
nor the times would have borne it. He applied the 
gentler and less offensive remedy of laws and sta- 
tutes. ' In a parliament held immediately after his 
return, he gained the confidence of his people, by 
many wise laws, tending visibly to re-establish order, 
tranquillity and justice, in the kingdom. But, at 
the same time that he endeavoured to secure these 
blessings to his subjects, he discovered his intention 
to recover those possessions of which the crown had 
been unjustly bereaved ; and for that purpose ob- 
tained an act, by which he was empowered to sum* 
mon such as had obtained crown lands during the 

. *i A cotemporary jnonkish writer describes these calamities > 
very feelingly in his rude Latin : *' In diebus illis^ non erat lex 
in Scotia, sedquilibetpotentioram junioremoppressit^ et totum 
r^^umfuitunum latrocinium^ homicidia^deprsedationes, incen- 
dia, et caetera maleficia remanserunt impunita 5 et justitia re- 
legata extra tenninos regni exulavit." Chartular. Morav. apud 
Innes Essay^ vol. i. p. 272. 
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BOOK three last reigns, to produee the rights hy which 
'' they held them ^ As this statute threatened the 
property of the nohles, another which passed in 
a subsequent parliament aimed a dreadfiU blow at 
their power. By it the leagues and combinations^ 
which we have already described, and which ren- 
dered the nobles so formidable to the crown, were 
declared unlawful*. Encouraged by this success 
in the beginning of his enterprise, Jameses next 
step was still bolder and more decisive. Puring 
the sitting of parliament, he seized, at once, his 
cousin Murdo Duke of Albany, and his sons ; 
the Earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, and 
above twenty other peers and barons of prime rank- 
To all of them, however, he was immediately recon- 
ciled, except to Albany and his sons, and Lennox. 
Thiese were tried by their peers, and condemned ; 
for what crime is now unknown. Their execution 
struck the whole order with terror, and their for- 
feiture added considerable possessions to the crown.. 
He seized, likewise, the earldoms of Buchan aiid; 
Strathern, upon different pretexts; and that of Mar 
fell to him by inheritance. The ps^tience and in- 
activity of the nobles, while the King was proceed- 
ing so rapidly towards aggrandizing the crown, stre 
amazing. The only obstruction he met with was, 
from a slight insurrection headed by the Duke of 
Albany's youngest son, and that was easily sup- 
pressed. The splendour and presence of a King, 
to which the greatmen had been long unaccustomed, 
inspired reverence : James was a Prince of great 

' Act D, P. 1 124. » Act 30: P, 1424. 
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abilities, and conducted his operations with much b O o K^ 
prudence. He was in friendship with England, ^ ^' 
and closely allied with the French King : he was 
adored by the people, who enjoyed unusual security 
and happiness under his administration : and all hia 
acquisitions, however fatal to the body of the nobles, 
had been gained by attacks upon individuals ; were 
obtained by decisions of law, and, being founded on 
circumstances peculiar to the persons who sufFered,^ 
might excite murmurs and apprehensions, but af- 
forded no colourable pretext for a general rebellion. 
It was not so with the next attempt which the King 
made. Encouraged by the facility with which he 
had hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a measure 
that irritated the whole body of the nobility, and 
which the events shew either to have been entered 
into with too much precipitancy, or to have been 
carried on with too much violence. The father of 
George Dunbar Earl of March had taken arms 
against Robert III., the King's father; but that 
crime had been pardoned, and his lands restored by 
Robert Duke of Albany. James, on pretext that 
the Regent had exceeded his power, and that it was 
the prerogative of the King alone to pardon treason ^ 
or to alienate lands annexed to the crown, obtained 
a sentence, declaring the pardon to be void, and 
depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the 
great men held lands by no other right than what 
they derived from grants of the two Dukes of Al- 
bany. Such a decision, though they had reason to 
expect it in consequence of the statute which the 
King had obtained, occasioned a general alarm% 
Though Dunbar v\^s at present the only sufferer^ 
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B o K the precedent might be extended, and their titles to 
\_^ possessions which they considered as the rewards of 
their valour, might be subjected to the review of 
courts of law, whose forms of proceeding, and juris- • 
diction, were in a martial age little known, and ex- 
tremely odious. Terror and discontent spread fast 
upon this discovery of the King's intentions ; the 
common danger called on the whole order to 
unite, and to make one bold stand before they were 
stripped successively of their acquisitions, and re- 
duced to a state of poverty and insignificance. The 
prevalence of these sentiments among the nobles 
encouraged a ffew desperate men, the friends or fol- 
lowers of those who had been the chief sufferer* 
under the King's administration, to form a con- 
spiracy against his life. The first imcertain intel- 
ligence of this was brought him, while he lay in hi& 
camp before Roxburgh Castle. He durst not con- 
fide in nobles, to whom he had given so many causes 
of disgust, hut instantly dismissed them and their 
vassals, and retiring to a monastery near Perth, was 
soon after murdered there in the most cruel man- 
ner. All our historians mention with astonishment 
this circumstance, of the King's disbanding his 
army at a time when it was so necessary for his pre- 
servation. A King, say they, surrounded with his 
barons, is secure from secret treason, and may* defy 
open rebellion. But those very barons were the 
persons whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it is evident 
from this review of his administration, that he had 
greater reason to apprehend danger, than to expect 
defence, from their hands. It was the misfortune 
of James, that his maxipis and manners were too 
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refined for the age in which he lived. Happy! book 
had he reigned in a kingdom more civilized ; his love '• 
of peace, of justice, and of elegance, would have 
rendered his schemes successful ; and, instead of 
perishing because he had attempted too much, a 
grateful people would have applauded and seconded 
his efforts to reform and improve them, 

Crichton, the most able man of those who*^**""^'* 
had the direction of affairs during the minority of 
James II., had been the minister of James I. and 
well acquainted with his resolution of humbling the 
nobility. He did not relinquish the design, and he 
endeavoured to inspire his pupil with the same sen- 
timents. But what James had attempted to effect 
slowly and by legal means, his son and Crichton 
pursued with the impetuosity natural to Scotsmen, 
and with the fierceness peculiar to that age. Wil- 
liam the sixth Earl of Douglas was the first victim 
to their barbarous policy. That young nobleman 
(as we have already obseiTcd), contemning the au- 
thority of an infant Prince, almost openly renoun- 
ced his allegiance, and aspired to independence. 
Crichton, too high-spirited to bear such an insult, 
but too weak to curb or bring to justice so power- 
ful an offender, decoyed him by many promises to an 
interview in the castle of Edinburgh, and, notwith- 
standing these, murdered both him and his brother. 
Crichton, however, gained little by this act of 
treachery, which rendered him universally odious. 
William the eighth Earl of Douglas was no less 
powerful, and no less formidable to the crown. By 
forming the league which we already mentioned 
with the Earl of Crawford und othf r barons, he had 
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BOOK united against his sovereign almost one bfdf of hia. 
^* kingdom. But his credulity led him into the same 
snare which had been fatal to the former Earl.. 
Relying on the King's promises, who had now B.U 
tained to the years of manhood, and having obtained 
a safe-conduct under the great seal, he ventured to 
meet him in Stirling-castle. James urged him to dis- 
solve that dangerous confederacy into which he had 
entered; the Earl obstinately refused j "If you will 
" not," said the enraged Monarch, drawing lus 
dagger, " this shall ;" and stabbed him to the heart.. 
An action so unworthy of a King filled the natiou 
with astonishment and with horror. The EarlV 
vassals ran to arms with the utmost fury, and drag« 
ging the safe-conduct, which the King had granted 
and violated, at a horse's tail, they marched towards 
Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to besiege 
the castle. An accommodation, however, ensued ; 
on what terms is not known. But the King's jea* 
lousy, and the new Earl's power and resentment, 
prevented it from being of long continuance. Both 
took the field at the head of their armies, and met; 
near Abercorn. That of the Earl, composed chiefly 
of borderers, was far superior to the King's both in 
number and in valour; and a single battle must^ 
in all probability, have decided whether the house of 
Stuart or of Douglas was henceforth to possess the 
thrmie of Scotland. But, while his troops impatient- 
ly expected the signal to engage, the Earl ordered 
them to retire to their camp ; and Sir James Hainil* 
ton of Cadyow, the person in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence, convinced of his want of genius 
to impro\^ an opportunity, or of his want of courage 
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to seize a crown^ deserted him that very night, book 
This example was followed by many ; and the Earl, ^ ^ 
despised or forsaken by all, was soon driven out of 
the kingdom, and obliged to depend for his sub^ 
sistence on the friendship of the King of England* 
The ruin of this great family, which had so long tU 
vailed and overawed the crown, and the terror with 
wliich such an example of unsuccessful ambition 
filled the nobles, secured the King, for some time, 
from opposition ; and the royal authority remained 
uncontrouled and almost absolute. James did not 
suffer this favourable interval to pass unimproved ; 
he procured ^he consent of parliament ta laws more 
advantageous to the prerogative, and more subverr 
sive of the privileges of the aristocracy, than were 
ever obtained by any former or subsequent monarch 
of Scotland, 

By one of these, not only all the vast possessions 
of the Earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown, 
but all prior and future alienations of crown-land^ 
were declared to be void ; and the King was impow* 
ered to seize them at pleasure, without any process 
or form of law, and oblige the possessors to refund 
whatever they had received from them*. A dread- 
ful instrument of o|^ression in the hands of a 
Prince ! 

Another law prohibited the wardenship of the 
marches to be granted hereditarily ; restrained, in 
several instances, the jurbdiction of that office ; and 
extended the authority of the King's courts". 

^y a third,, it was enacted that no RegalUtfy of 

' ct 41. P 145a. • Ibid. Act 42. 
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BOOK exclusive right of administering justice within a 
'• man's own lands, should be granted in time to come, 
without the consent of parliament^ ; a condition 
which implied almost an express prohibition. Those 
nobles who already possessed that great privilege, 
Would naturally be solicitous to prevent it from 
becoming common, by being bestowed on many. 
Those who had not themselves attained it, would 
envy others the acquisition of such a flattering di- 
stinction, and both would concur in rejecting the 
claims of new pretenders. 

By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary of- 
fices were prohibited, and those obtained since the 
death of the last King were revoked^. 

Each of these statutes undermined some of the 
great pillars on which the power of the aristocracy 
rested. During the remainder of his reign, this 
'Prince pursued the plan which he had begun, with 
the utmost vigour; and had not a sudden death, oc- 
casioned by the splinter of a cannon which burst 
near him at the siege of Roxburgh, prevented his 
progress, he wanted neither genius nor courage to 
' perfect it : and Scotland might, in all probability, 
have been the first kingdom in Europe which would 
have seen the subversion of the feudal system. 

James III. James III. discovered no less eagerness than his 
father or grandfather to humble the nobility ; but, 
far inferior to either of them in abilities and address, 
he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and his reigni 
was disastrous, as well as his end tragical. Under 
the feudal governments, the nobles were not only 

.. '^ Act 45 , P. 1 455. y Act 44. 
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the King's ministers, and possessed of all the great book 
offices of power or of trust ; they were likewise his" ^' 
companions and favourites, and hardly any but them 
approached his person or wei*e entitled to his regard. . 
But James, who both feared and hated his nobles, 
kept them at an unusual distance, and bestowed 
every mark of confidence and affection upon a few 
mean persons, of professions so dishonourable as 
ought to have rendered them unworthy of his pre- 
sence. Shut up with these in his castle of Stirling, 
he seldom appeared in public, and amused himself 
in architecture, music, and other arts, which were 
then little esteemed. The nobles beheld the power 
and favour of these minions with indignation*. 
Even the sanguinary measures of his father provo- 
ked them less than his neglect. Individuals alone 
suffered by the former ; , by the latter, every man 
thought himself injured because all were contemned* 
Their discontent was much heightened by the 
King's recalling all rights to crown-lands, hereditary 
offices, regalities, and every other concession which 
was detrimental to his prerogative, and which had 
been extorted during his minority- Combinatipnu 
among themselves, secret intrigues with England, 
iand all the usual preparatives for civil war, were 
the effects of their resentment. Alexander Duke 
of Albany, and John Earl of Mar, the King's bro- 
thers, two young men of turbulent and ambitious 
spirits, and incensed against James, who treated 
them with the same Coldness as he did the other 
'great men, entered deeply into all their cabals. The 
King detected their designs before they were ripe 
for execution; and seizing his' two brothers com- 
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BOOK mitted the Duke of Albany to Edinburgh-castle* 
'' The Earl of Mar, having remonstrated with too 
much boldness against the King^s conduct, was 
murdered, if we may believe our historians, by his 
command. Albany, apprehensive of the same fate, 
made his escape out of the castle, and fled intd 
France. Concern for the King*s honour, or indig- 
nation at his measures, were perhaps the motives 
which first induced him to join the malecontents. 
But James's attachment to favourites renckring him 
every day more odidus to the nobles, the prospect 
of the advantages which might be derived from their 
general disaffection, added to the resentment which 
he felt on account of his brother s death, and his 
own injuries, soon inspired Albany with more am- 
bitious and criminal thoughts. He concluded a 
treaty with Edward IV. of England, in which he 
assumed the name of Alexander King of Scots ; 
and, in return for the assistance uhich was promised 
him towards dethroning his brother, he bound him* 
self, as soon as he was put in possession of the king- 
dom, to swear fealty and do homage to the English 
monarch, to renounce the ancient alliance with 
France, to contract a new one with England, and 
to surrender some of the strongest castles and most 
valuable counties in Scotland*. That aid, which the 
-Duke so basely purchased at the price of his own ho- 
nour, and the independence of his country, was punc- 
tually granted him, and the Duke of Gloucester with 
a powerful army conducted him towards Scotland. 
The danger of a foreign invasion obliged James to 

* Aberpr. Mart. Atch. vol. ti. p. 443. 
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implore the assistance of those nobles whom he had BOOK 
so long treated with contempt. Some of them 
were in dosre confederacy with the Duke of Albany, 
and approved of all his pretensions. Others were 
impatient for any event which would restore their 
order to its ancient pre-eminence. They seemed, 
however, to enter with zeal into the measures of 
their sovereign for the defence of the kmgdom 
against its invaders*, and took the field at the head 
of a powerful army of their followers, but with a 
stronger disposition to redress their own grievances 
than to annoy the enemy ; and with a fixed resolu- 
tion of punishing those minions whose insolence 
they could no longer tolerate. Tliis resolution they 
executed in the camp near Lauder, with a military 
dispatch and rigour. , Having previously concerted 
their plan, the Earls of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, 
followed by almost all the barons of chief note in 
the army, forcibly entered the apartment of their 
sovereign, seized all his favourites except one Ram- 
say, whom they could not tear from the King, in 
whose arms he took shelter, and, without any form 
of trial, hanged them instantly over a bridge. 
Among the most remarkable of those who had en- 
grossed the King's affection, were Cochran a mason, 
Hommil a taylor, Leonard a smith, Rogers a mu- 
sician, and Torsifan a fencing-master. So despi-* 
cable a retinufe discovers the capriciousness oi 
James's character, and accounts for the indignation 
of the nobles when they beheld the favour due to 
them bestowed on such unworthy objects. 

^ • 'Black Acts, fol. 65. 
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BOOK- James had no reason to confide in an anny so 
'• little under his command, and, dismissing it, shut 
himself up in the castle of Edinburgh. After vari- 
ous intrigues, Albany's lands and honours were at 
length restored to him, and he seemed even to have 
regained his brother's favour by some important 
services. But their friendship was not of long du- 
ration. James abandoned himself, once more, to 
the guidance of favourites ; and the fate of those 
who had suftered at Lauder did not deter others 
from courting that dangerous pre-eminence. Al- 
bany, on pretext that an attempt had been made to 
take away his life by poison, fled from court, and, 
retiring to his castle at Dunbar, drew thither a 
greater number of barons than attended on the^ 
King himself. At the same time he renewed his 
former confederacy with Edward ; the Earl of An- 
gus openly negotiated that infamous treaty ; other 
barons were ready to concur with it; and if the sud- 
den death of Edward had not prevented Albany's 
receiving any aid from England, the crown of Scot- 
land would probably have been the reward of this 
unworthy combination with the enemies of his coun- 
try. But, instead of any hopes of reigning in Scot- 
land, he found, upon the death of Edward, that he 
could not reside there in safety ; and flying first to 
England and then to France, he seems from that 
time to have taken no part in the affairs of his na- 
tive country. Emboldened by his retreat, the King 
and his ministers multiplied the insults which they 
offered to the nobility. A standing guard, a thing 
unknown under the feudal governments, and incon- 
sistent with the familiarity and confidence with 
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which monarchs then lived amidst their hobles, book 
was raised for the King's defence, and the command ** 
of it given to Ramsay, lately created earl of Both- 
well, the same person who had so narrowly escaped 
when his companions were put to. death at Lauder. 
As if this precaution had not been sufficient, a pro- 
clamation was issued, forbidding any person to ap- 
pear in arms within the precincts of the court ^ ; 
which, at a time when no man of rank left his own 
house without a numerous retinue of armed fol- 
lowers, was, in effect, debarring the nobles from all 
access to the King. James, at the same time, be- 
came fonder of retirement than ever, and, sunk in 
indolence or superstition, or attentive only to amuse- 
ments, devolved his whole authority upon his fa- 
vourites. So many injuries provoked the most con- 
siderable nobles to take arms ; and having persuaded 
or obliged the Duke of Rothesay, the King's eldest 
son, a youth of fifteen, to set himself at their head, 
they openly declared their intention of depriving 
James of a crown, of which he had discovered him- 
self to be so unworthy. Roused by this danger, the 
King quitted his retirement, took the field, and en- 
countered them near Bannockburn ; but the valour 
of the borderers, of whom the army of the malecon^ 
tents was chiefly composed, soon put his troops to 
flight, and he himself was slain in the pursuit. 
Suspicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to 
favourites, and all the vices of a feeble mind, are 
visible in his whole conduct ; but the character of a 
cruiel and unrelenting tyrant seems to be unjustly 

b Ferrerius, 398. 
VOL. I. S 
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BOOK affixed to him by our historians. His neglect of 
^' the nobles irritated, but did not weaken them ; and 
their discontent, the immoderate ambition of his 
two brothers, and their unnatural confederacies with 
England, were sufficient to have disturbed a more 
vigorous administration, and to have rendered a 
Prince of superior talents unhappy. 

The indignation which many persons of rank ex- 
pressed against the conduct of the conspirators, to* 
gether with the terror of the sentence of excommu- 
nication which the Pope pronounced against them, 
obliged them to use their victory with great mode- 
ration and humanity. Being conscious how de- 
testable the crime of imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their Sovereign appeared, they endeavoured 
to regain the good opinion of their countrymen, 
and to atone for the treatment of the father, by their 
loyalty and duty towards the son. They placed him 
instantly on the throne, and the whole kingdom 
soon united in acknowledging his authority. 

James jy. James IV. was naturally generous and brave ; he 
felt in an high degree, all the passions which ani- 
mate a young and noble mind. He loved magni- 
ficence, he delighted in war, and was eager to ob- 
tain fame. During his reign, the ancient and here- 
ditary enmity between the King and nobles seems 
almost entirely to have ceased. He envied not their 
splendor, because it contributed to the ornament of 
his court ; nor did he dread their power, which he 
- considered as the security of his kingdom, not as an 
object of terror to himself. This confidence on his 
part met with the proper return of duty and affec- 
tion on theirs ; and, in his war with England, he 
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experienced how much a King beloved by his nobles book 
is able to perform. Though the ardor of his cou- ^' ^ 
rage, and the spirit of chivalry, rather than the pro- 
spect of any national advantage, induced him to de- 
clare war against England, such was the zeal of his 
subjects for the King's glory, that he was followed 
by as gallant an army as ever any of his ancestors 
had led upon English ground. But though James 
himself formed no scheme dangerous or detrimental 
to the aristocracy, his reign was distinguished by an 
event extremely fatal to it ; and one accidental blow 
humbled it more than all the premeditated attacks of 
precedingKings. In the rash and unfortunate battle 
of Flowden, a brave nobiUty chose rather to die than 
to desert their sovereign. Twelve earls, thirteen 
lords, five eldest sons of noblemen, and an incre- 
dible number of barons, fell with the King*'. The 
whole body of the nobles long and sensibly felt this 
disaster ; and if a Prince of full age had then as- 
cended the throne, their consternation and feeble- 
ness would have afforded him advantages which no 
former monarch ever possessed. 

But James V. who succeeded his father, was an James v. 
infant of a year old ; and though the office of Re- 
gent was conferred upon his cousin the Duke of Al- 
bany, a man of genius and enterprise, a native of 
France, and accustomed to a government where the 
power of the King was already great ; though he 
made many bold attempts to extend the royal autho- 
rity ; though he put to death Lord Home, and ba- 
nished the Earl of Angus, the two noblemen of 

« Aber. ii. 540; 

s2 
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BOOK greatest influence in the kingdom, the aristocracy 
lost no ground under his administration. A stranger 
to the manners, the laws, and the language of the 
people whom he was called to rule, he acted, on 
some occasions, rather like a Viceroy of the French 
King, than the Governor of Scotland ; but the nobles 
asserted their own privileges, and contended for the 
interest of their country with a boldness which con- 
vinced him of their independence, and of the im- 
potence of his own authority. After several unsuc<^ 
cessful struggles, he voluntarily retired to France ;. 
and the King being then in his thirteenth year, the 
nobles agreed that he should assume the govern- 
ment, and that eight persons should be appointed 
to attend him by turns, and to advise and assist him 
in the administration of public affairs. Tlie Earl 
of Angus, who was one of that number, did not lotig 
remain satisfied with such divided power. He gained 
some of his colleagues, removed others, and intimi- 
dated the rest. When the term of his attendance 
expired, he still retained authority, to which all were 
obliged to submit, because none of them was in a 
condition to dispute it. The affection of the young 
King was the only thing wanting, to fix and perpe- 
tuate his power. But an active and high-spirited 
Prince submitted with great impatience to the re- 
straint in which he was kept. It ill suited his years 
or disposition to be confined as a prisoner within his 
own palace ; to be treated with no respect, and to 
be deprived of all power. He could not, on sorr^e 
occasions, conceal his resentment and indignation. 
Angus foresaw that he had much to dread from 
these ; and as he could not gain the King's heart. 
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he resolved to make sure of his person. James was book 
continually surrounded by the EarUs spies and con- ^' 
fidents ; many eyes watched all his motions, and ob- 
served every step he took. But the King's eager- 
ness to obtain liberty^ eluded all their vigilance. He 
escaped from Falkland, and fled to the castle of Stir- 
ling, the residence of the Queen his mother, and the 
only place of strength in the kingdom which was 
not in the hands of the Douglases. The nobles, of 
whom some were influenced by their hatred to An- 
gus, and others by their respect for the King, 
crowded to Stirling, and his court was soon filled 
with persons of the greatest distinction. The Earl, 
though astonished at this unexpected revolution, 
resolved at first to make one bold push for recover- 
ing his authority, by marching to Stirling at the 
head of his followers ; but he wanted either courage 
or strength to execute this resolution. In a parlia- 
ment held soon after, he and his adherents were at- 
tainted, and, after escaping from many dangers, and 
enduring much misery, he was at length obliged to 
fly into England for refuge. 

James had now not only the name, but, though 
extremely young, the full authority of a King. He 
was inferior to no Prince of that age in gracefulness 
of person, or in vigour of mind. His understand- 
ing was good, and his heart warm ; the former ca- 
pable of great improvement, and the latter suscep- 
tible of the best impressions. But, according to the 
usual fate of Princes who are called to the throne in 
their infancy, his education had been neglected. His 
private preceptors were more ready to flatter than 
to instruct him. It was the interest of those who 
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ing too much. The Earl of Angus, in order to di- 
vert him from business, gave him aft early taste for 
guch pleasures as afterwards occupied and engrossed 
him more than became a King. Accordingly, we 
discover in James all the features of a great but un- 
cultivated spirit. On the one hand, violent pas- 
sions, implacable resentment, an immoderate desire 
of power, and the utmost rage at disappointment. 
On the other, love to his people, zeal for the punish- 
ment of private oppressors, confidence in his far 
yourites, and the most engaging openhes§ a^nd afFa? 
bilHy of behaviour. 

What he himself had suffered from the exorbi- 
tant power of the nobles, led him early to imitate 
his predecessors in their attempts to humble them. 
The plan he formed for that purpose was more pro- 
found, more systematic, and pursued with greater 
constancy and steadiness, than that of any of his 
ancestors : and the influence of the events in his 
reign upon those of the subsequent period renders it 
necessary to explain his conduct at greater length, 
and to enter into a more minute detail of his ac- 
tions. He had penetration enough to discover those 
defects in the schemes adopted by former Kings, 
which occasioned their miscarriage. The examples 
of James I. had taught him that wise laws operate 
slowly on a rude people, and that the fierce spirit of 
the feudal nobles was not to be subdued by these 
alone. The effects of the violent measures of 
James II. convinced him, that the oppression of one 
great family is apt either to excite the suspicion and 
resentment of the other nobJes, or to enrich with its 
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spoils some new family, which would soon adopt the book 
same sentiments, and become equally formidable to , ^' , 
the crown. He saw, from the fatal end of James III., 
that neglect was still more intolerable to the nobles 
than oppression, and that the ministry of new men 
and favourites was both dishonourable and danger- 
ous to a Prince. At the same time, he felt that the 
authority of the crown was not sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the power of the aristocracy, and that 
without some new accession of strength, he could 
expect no better success in the struggle than his 
ancestors. In this extremity, he applied himself to 
the clergy, hoping that they would both relish his 
plan, and concur, with all their influence, in en- 
abling him to put it in execution. Under the feudal 
government, the church, being reckoned a third 
estate, had its representatives in parliament ; the 
number of these was considerable, and they pos- 
sessed great influence in that assembly. The super- 
stition of former Kings, and the zeal of many ages 
of ignorance, had bestowed on ecclesiastics a great 
proportion of the national wealth ; and the authority 
which they acquired by t)ie reverence of the people, 
was superior even to that which they derived from 
their riches. This powerful body, however, de- 
pended entirely on the crown. Tlie Popes, notr 
withstanding their attention to extend their usur- 
pations, had neglected Scotland as a distant and 
poor kingdom, and permitted its Kings to exercise 
powers which they disputed with more considerable 
Princes. The Scottish monarchs had the sole right 
pf nomination to vacant bishoprics and abbeys'*; 

^ Epist. Reg. Scot. i. 197, &c. Act 125. P. 1540. 
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BOOK and James naturally concluded, that men who ex- 
^' pected preferment from his favour, would be willing 
to merit it, by promoting his designs. Happily for 
him, the nobles hud not yet recovered the blow 
which fell on their order at Flowden ; and if we may 
judge either from their conduct, or from the charac- 
ter given of them by Sir Ralph Sadler, the English 
envoy in Scotland, they were men of little genius, 
of no experience in business, and incapable of act- 
ing either with unanimity or with vigour. Many 
of the clergy, on, the other hand, were distinguished 
by their great abilities, and no less by their ambi- 
tion. Various causes of disgust subsisted between 
them and the martial nobles, who were apt to view 
the pacific character of ecclesiastics with some de- 
gree of contempt, and who envied their power and 
wealth. By acting in concert with the King, they 
not only would gratify him, but avenge themselves, 
and hoped to aggrandize their own order by de- 
pressing those who were their sole rivals. Secure 
of so powerful a concurrence, James ventured to 
proceed with greater boldness. In the first heat of 
resentment he had driven the Earl of Angus out of 
the kingdorti ; and, sensible that a person so far 
superior to the other nobles in abilities, might cre- 
ate many obstacles which would retard or render 
ineffectual all his schemes, \ie solemnly swore that 
he would never permit him to return into Scotland ; 
and, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of 
the King of England, he adhered to his vow with un- 
relenting obstinacy. He then proceeded to repair 
the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and other 
castles, and to fill his magazines with arms and am* 
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munition* Having taken these precautions by way book 
of defence, he began to treat the nobility with the '* 
utmost coldness and reserve. Tliose offices, which 
they were apt, from long possession, to consider as 
appropriated to their order, were now bestowed on 
ecclesiastics, who alone possessed the king's ear, 
and, together with a few gentlemen of inferior rank, 
to whom he had communicated his schemes, were 
intrusted with the management of all public affairs. 
These ministers were chosen with judgment; and 
Cardinal Beatoun, who soon became the most emi- 
nent among them, was a man of superior genius. 
These served the King with fidelity ; they carried 
on his measures with vigour, with reputation, and 
with success. James no longer concealed his dis^ 
trust of the nobles, and suffered no opportunity df 
mortifying them to escape. Slight offences were 
aggravated into real crimes, and punished with se- 
verity. Every accusation against persons of rank 
was heard with pleasure, every appearance of guilt 
was examined with rigour, and every trial proved 
fatal to those who were accused : the banishing 
Hepburn Earl of Bothwell for reasons extremely 
frivolous, beheading the eldest son of Lord Forbes 
without sufficient evidence of his guilt, and the con- 
demning Lady Glamis, a sister of the Earl of An- 
gus, to be burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which 
even that credulous age believed her innocent, are 
monuments both of the King's hatred of the nobi- 
lity, of the severity of his government, and of the 
stretches he made towards absolute power. By 
these acts of authority, he tried the spirit of the 
nobles, and how much they were willing to bear> 
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BOOK Their patience increased his contempt for them, and 
'• added to the ardour and boldness with which he 
pursued his plan. Meanwhile they observed the 
tendency of his schemes with concern, and with re-r 
sentment ; but the King's sagacity, the vigilance of 
his ministers, and the want of a proper leader, made 
it dangerous to concert any measures for their de- 
fence, and impossible to act with becoming vigour. 
James and his counsellors, by a false step which 
they took, presented to them, at length, an adr 
vantage which they did not fail to improve. 

Motives, which are well known, had prompted 
Henry VIII. to disclaim the Pope's authority, and 
to seize the revenues of the regular clergy. His 
system of reformation satisfied none of bis subjects. 
Some vrere enraged because he had proceeded so 
far, others murmured because he proceeded no far- 
ther. By his imperious temper, and alternate per-* 
secutipns of the zealots for Popery, and the converts 
to the Protestant opinions, he was equally formir 
dable to both. Henry was afraid that this general 
dissatisfaction of his people might encourage his 
enemies on the continent to invade his kingdom. He 
knew that both the Pope ?ind the Emperor courted 
the friendship of the King of Scots, and endeavour- 
ed to engage him in an alliance against England. 
He resolved, therefore, to disappoint the effects of 
their negotiations, by entering into a closer union 
vVith his nephew. In order to accomplish this, he 
transmitted to James an elaborate memorial, pre- 
senting the numerous encroachments of the See of 
Rome upon the rights of sovereigns^ ; and that he 

« Strype^ Eccles. Mem. 1. App. 155. 
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might induce him more certainly to adopt the same book 
measures for abolishing Papal usurpation, which ^ ^ ' 
hSid proved so efficacious in England, he sent am- 
bassadors into Scotland, to propose a personal in- 
terview with him at York. It was plainly James's 
inter^t to accept this invitation ; the assistance of 
so powerful an ally, the high honours which were 
promised him, and the liberal subsidies he might 
have obtained, would have added no little dignity to 
his domestic government, and must have gresitly 
facilitated the execution of his favourite plan. On 
the other hand, a war with England, which he had 
reasori to apprehend if he rejected Henry's offers of 
friendship, was inconsistent with all his views. This 
would bring him to depend on his barons ; an army 
tjould not be raised without their assistance : to call 
nobles incensed against their Prince into the field, 
was to unite his enemies, to make them sensible of 
their own strength, and to afford them an opportu- 
nity of revenging their wrongs. James, who was 
not ignorant that all these consequences might fol- 
low a breach with England, listened at first to 
Henry's proposal, and consented to the interview at 
York. But the clergy dreaded an union, which 
must h^ve been established on the ruins of the 
church. Henry had taken great pains to infuse 
into his nephew his own sentiments concerning re? 
ligion, and had frequently solicited him, by ambas- 
sadors, to renounce the usurped dominion of the 
Pope, which was no les§ dishonourable to Princes 
than grievous to their subjects. The clergy had 
hitherto, with great address, diverted the King from 
regarding these solicitations. But in an amicabk 
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'• James would yield to his entreaties, or be convinced 
by his arguments. They knew that the revenues of 
the church were an alluring object to a Prince who 
wanted money, and who loved it ; that the pride 
and ambition of ecclesiastics raised the indignation 
of the nobles ; that their indecent lives gave ofience 
to the people ; that the Protestant opinions were 
spreading fast throughout the nation ; and that an 
universal defection from the established church 
would be the consequence of giving the smallest de- 
gree of encouragement to these principles. For 
these reasons, they employed all their credit with 
the King, and had recourse to every artifice and insi- 
nuation, in order to divert him from a journey which 
must have been so fatal to their interest. They 
endeavoured to inspire him with fear, by magnifying 
the danger to which he would expose his person by 
venturing so for into England, without any security 
but the word of a Prince, who, having violated every 
thing venerable and sacred in religion, was no longer 
to be trusted ; and by way of con^pensation for the 
sums which he might have received from Henry, 
they offered an annual donative of fifty thousand 
crowns; they promised to contribute liberally towards 
carrying on a war with England, and flattered him 
with the prospect of immense riches, arising from 
the forfeiture of persons who were to be tried and 
condemned as heretics. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, James broke his agreement with Henry, 
who, in expectation of meeting him, had already 
come to York ; and that haughty and impatient 
monarch resented the affront, by declaring war 
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against Scotland. His army was soon ready to in- B O o k 
vade the kingdom. James was obliged to have 
recourse to the nobles^ for the defence of his domi- 
nions* At his command, thev assembled their fol- 
lowers, but with the same dispositions which had 
animated their ancestors in the reign of James IIL^ 
and with a full resolution of imitating their exam- 
ple, by punishing those to whom they imputed the 
grievances of which they had reason to. complain.; 
and if the King's ministers had not been men of 
abilities, superior to those of James III., and of 
considerable interest even with their enemies, who 
could not agree among themselves what victims to 
sacrifice, the camp of Fala would have been as re- 
markable as that of Lauder, for the daring en- 
croachments of the nobility on the prerogative of 
the Prince. But though his ministers were saved 
by this accident, the nobles had soon another op- 
portunity of discovering to the King their dissatis- 
&ction with his government, and their contempt of 
his authority. Scarcity of provisions, and the rigour 
of the season, having obliged the English army, 
which had invaded Scotland, to retire, James ima« 
gined that he could attack them with* great advan-. 
tage in their retreat : but the principal barons, with 
an obstinacy and disdain which greatly aggravated 
their disobedience^ refused to advance a step beyond 
the limits of their own country. Provoked by this 
insult to himself, and suspicious of a new conspi- 
racy against his ministers, the King instantly dis- 
banded an army which paid so little regard to his 
orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of the 
kingdom. 
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^* brook such a mortifying affront. His hopes of suc- 
cess had been rash, and his despair upon a disap- 
pointment was excessive. He felt himself engaged 
in an unnecessary war with England, which, instead 
of yielding him the laurels and triumphs that he 
expected, had begun with such circumstances as .en- 
couraged the insolence of his subjects, and exposed 
him to the scorn of his enemies. He saw how vain 
and ineffectual all his projects to humble the nobles 
had been ; and that, though in times of peace a 
Prince may endeavour to depress them, they will rise 
during war to their former importance and dignity. 
Impatience, resentment, indignation, filled his bosom 
by turns. The violence of these passions altered 
his temper, and perhaps impaired his reason. He 
became pensive, sullen, and retired. He seemed 
through the day to be swallowed up in profound 
meditation, and through the night he was disturbed 
with those visionary terrors which make impression 
upon a weak understanding only, or a disordered 
fancy. In order to revive the King's spirits, an in- 
road on the western borders was concerted by his 
ministers, who prevailed upon the barons in the 
neighbouring provinces to raise as many troops as 
were thought necessary, and to enter the enemy's 
country. But nothing could remove the King's 
aversion to his nobility, or diminish his jealousy of 
their power. He would not even intrust them with 
the command of the forces which they had assem- 
bled ; that was reserved for Oliver Sinclair his fa- 
vourite, who no sooner appeared to take possession 
of the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and 
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indignation occasioned an universal mutiny in the book 
army. Five hundred English, who happened to be 
drawn up in sight, attacked the Scots in this disor- 
der. Hatred to the King, and contempt of their ge- 
neral, produced an effect to which there is no paral* 
lei in history. They overcame the fear of death, 
and the love of liberty ; and ten thousand men fled 
before a number so far inferior, without striking a 
single blow. No man was desirous of a victory 
which would have been acceptable to the King, and 
to his favourite ; few endeavoured to save them- 
selves by flight ; the English had the choice of what 
prisoners they pleased to take ; and almost every 
person of distinction, who was engaged in the ex- 
pedition, remained in their hands ^ This astonish- 
ing event was a new proof to the King of the gene- 
ral disaffection of the nobility, and a new discovery 
of his own weakness and want of authority. Inca- 
pable of bearing these repeated insults, he found 
himself unable to revenge them. The deepest me- 
lancholy and despair succeeded to the furious trans- 
ports of rage, which the first account of the rout of 
his army occasioned. All the violent passions which 
are the enemies of life, preyed upon h'ls mind, and 
wasted and consumed a youthful and vigorous con- 
stitution. Some authors of that age impute his un- 
timely death to poison ; but the diseases of the mind, 
when they rise to an height, are often mortal ; and 

'According to an account of this event in the Hamilton 
MSS. about thirty were killed, above a thousand were taken 
prisoners; and among them, a hundred and fifty persons of 
condition. Vol. ii. 286. The small number of the English pre- 
vented their taking inore prisoners. 
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resentment upon a sanguine and impetuous, tem- 
per, sufficiently account for his unhappy fate. " His 
death (says Drummond) proveth his mind to have 
been raised to an high strain, and above medio- 
crity ; he could die, but could not digest a dis- 
aster.'* Had James survived this misfortune, one 
of two things must have happened: either the 
violence of his temper would have engaged him 
openly to attack the nobles, who would have found 
in Henry a willing and powerful protector, and 
have derived the same assistance from him, which 
the malecontents, in the succeeding reign, did 
from his daughter Elizabeth ; in that case, a dan- 
gerous civil war must have been the certain conse- 
quence. Or, perhaps, necessity might have obli- 
ged him to accept of Henry's offers, and be re- 
conciled to his nobility. In that event, the church 
would have fallen a sacrifice to their union; a 
reformation, upon Henry*s plan, would have been 
established by law ; a great part of the temporali- 
ties of the church wouldvhave been seized ; and the 
friendship of the King and barons would have been 
cemented by dividing its spoils. 

Such were the efforts of our Kings towards re- 
ducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. If they 
were not attended with success, we must not for 
that reason conclude that they were not conducted 
with prudence. Every circumstance seems to have 
combined against the crown. Accidental events 
concurred with political causes, in rendering the 
best concerted measures abortive. The assassi- 
nation of one King, the sudden death of another. 
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iaftd the fatal despair of a third, contributed, no less book 
than its own natural strength, to preserve the aris- 
tocracy from ruin. 

Amidst these struggles, the influence which our^heextra- 

x^» X J . ■ i_ • T . • • ordinary 

Kings possessed m their parliaments is a circum- influence 
stance seemingly inexplicable, and which merits ^ ^^® 
particular attention. As these assemblies were Kings in 
composed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to ^^^l' 
imagine, must have dictated all their decisions ; 
but, instead of this, every King found them obse- 
quious to his will, and obtained such laws as he 
deemed necessary for extending his authority. All 
things were conducted there with dispatch and una- 
nimity ; and in none of our historians do we find 
an instancy of any opposition formed against the 
court in parliament, or mention of any. difficulty in 
carrying through the measures which were agreeable 
to the King. In order to account for this singular 
fact, it is necessary to inquire into the origin and 
constitution of parliament. 

The genius of the feudal government, uniform THe rear 

in all jits operations, produced the same effects in 

«mall as in great societies; and the territory of a 

haron was,' in miniature, the model of a kingdom. 

He possessed the right of jurisdiction, but those 

-who depended on him being free men, and not 

slaves, -could be tried by their peers only ; and, 

therefore, his vassals were bound to attend Ms 

courts, and to assist both in passing and executing 

his sentences. When assembled on these occasions, 

they established, by mutual consent, such regula.- 

jjpns as tended tp the welfare of their small ,so.- 

^ciety ; and often granted^ voluntarily, such supplje? 

yoL. I. T 
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E O o K to their Superior^ as his necessities required* 
^' Change now a single name ; in place of baron, sub- 
stitute king» and we behold a parliament in its 
first rudiments, and observe the first exertion? of 
those powers, which its members now possess as 
judges, as legislators, and as dispensers of the public 
revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the appella- 
tions of the Kifig's Court^f and of the King's 
Great Council, by which parliaments were anciently 
distinguished ; and suitable to this, likewise, were 
the constituent menibers of which it was composed. 
In all the feudal kingdoms, such as held of the King 
in chief were bound, by the condition of their tenure, 
to attend and to assist in his courts. Nor was this 
esteemed a privilege, but a service ''•. It was ex- 
acted likewise of bishops, abbots, and the greater 
ecclesiastics, who, holding vast possessions of the 
crown, were deemed subject to the same burden. 
Parliaments did not continue long in thi3 state. 
Cities gradually acquired wealth, a considerable 
share of the public taxes were levied on them, the 
inhabitants grew into estimation, and, being enfran- ' 
chised by the sovereign, a place in parliament was 
the consequence of their liberty, and of their impor- 
tance. But as it would have been absurd to confer 
such a privilege, or to impose such a burden, on a 
whole community, every borough was permitted to 
choose one or two of its citizens to appear in the 
name of the corporation ; and the idesL of represen- 
tation was first introduced in this manner. An in- 

« Du Cange, yoc. Curia. 

^ ^ Du Cange, voc. Placitum, col. 519. Magna Charta, art^ 
14. Act. Jac. 1. 1425. cap. 52. I 
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novation, s»till more important, naturally followed* B 6*0- ft 
The vassak of the crown were originally fe^ m> '• ' 
number, and extremely powerful ; but as it is im-^ 
possible to render property fixed and' permanent, 
many of their possessions came, gradually, and by 
various methods of alienation, to be split and par-* 
celled out into different hands. Hence arose the 
distinction between the Greater and the Lesser 
barons. The former were those who retained their 
original fiefs undivided, the latter were the new and 
less potent vassals of the crown. Both were bound, 
however, to perform all feudal services, and, bf con- 
sequence, to give attendance in parliament. To the 
lesser barons, who formed no inconsiderable body, 
this was an intolerable grievance. Barons some* 
times denied their tenure, boroughs renounced their 
right of electing, charters were obtained containing 
an exemption from attendance ; and the anxiety 
vidth which our ancestors endeavoured to get free 
from the obligation of sitting in parliament, is sur* 
passed by that only with which their posterity soli- 
cit to be admitted there. In order to accommodate 
both parties at once, to secure to the King a 
sufficient number of members in his great council, 
and to save his vassals from an unnecessary burden, 
an easy expedient was found out. The obligation 
to personal attendance was continued upon the 
greater barons, from which the lesser barons were 
exempted, on condition of their electing in each 
county, a certain number of representatives, to ap- 
pear in their name. Thus a parliament became 
complete in all its members, and was compojsed of 
lords spiritual and temporal, of knights of the shires, 

t2 
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B o OK and of burgiesses. As many causes contributed to. 
* '• bring government earlier to perfection in £ng-» 
land than in Scotland ; as the rigour of the feudal 
institutions abated sooner, and its defects were sup^ 
plied with greater facility in the one kingdom than 
in the other ; England led the way in all these 
changes, and burge^tses and knights of the shire ap- 
peared in the parliaments of that nation before they 

AD. 1326. were heard of in ours. Burgesses were first ad- 
mitted if)to the Scottish parliaments by Robert 
Bruce^ ; and in the preamble to the laws of Robert 
III.9 they are ranked among the constituent mem-. 
1427. ^®rs of that assembly. The lesser barons were in-, 
debted to James I. for a statute exempting them 
from personal attendance, and permitting them to 
elect representatives: the e^lemption was eagerly 
laid hold on ; but the privilege was so little valued, 
that, except one or two instances, it lay neglected 
during one hundred and sixty years ; and James VI. 
first obliged them to send representatives regu-* 
larly to parliament^. 

A Scottish parliament, then, consisted anciently 
of great barons, of ecclesiastics, and a few represen- 
tatives of boroughs. Nor were these divided, as in 
' Bngland, into two houses, but composed one as-* 
sembly, in which tb^ Lord Chancellor presided ^ In 

* Abercromby, i. 635. 

k Essays on Hrit. Antiq. Ess. II. Dalrymp. Hist, of Feud. 
Prop. ch. 8. 

* In England^ the peers and commons seem early to have; 
met in separate houses ; and James I., who was fond of imitat* 
ing the English in all their customs^ had probably an intention 
of introducing some considerable distinction between Uie greater 
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rude ages, when the science of government was ex- B Q o K 
treraely imperfect among a martial people, unac- ^' 
quainted with the arts of peace, strangers to the ta- 
lents which make a figure in debate, and despising 
them, parliaments were not held in the same. esti- 
mation as at present ; nor did haughty barons love 
those courts, in which they appeared with such evi- 
dent marks of inferiority. Pariiaments were often 
hastily assembled, and it was, probably, in the King's 
pov^er, by the manner in which he issued his writs 
for^ that purpose, to exclude such as were averse 
from his measures. At a time when deeds of vio- 
lence were common, and the restraints of law and 
decency were little regarded, no man could venture 
with safety to oppose the King in his own court. 
The great barons, or lords of parliament, were ex-* 
tremely few ; eVen so late as the beginning of the 
reign of James VI. ", they amounted only to fifty-* 
three. The ecclesiastics equalled them in number^ 
and being devoted implicitly to the crown, for rea-» 
sons which have been already explained^ rendered 
all hopes of victory in any struggle desperate. Nop 



and lesser barons in Scotland ; at least he detennined that their 
consultations should not be carried on under the directioci of the 
same president , for by his law, A. D. 1327, it is provided, *' that 
out of the commissioners of all the shires shall be chosen a wise 
and expert inan, called the common^speaker of the parliament, 
who shall propose all and sundry needs and causes pertaining 
to the commons in the parliament or general council." No such 
speaker^ it would seem^ wasi ever chosen 5 and by a subsequent 
law the Chancellor was declared perpetual president of parlia- 
inent. , 

^ And. Con. vol. i.pref.4(J. 
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HOOK were the nobles themselves so anxious as might be 
'*^^ kna^ed> to pireventaets of parliament favourable 
to the rc^al prexx>gative: conscious of their own 
strtogth, and of the King's inability to carry these 
acts into execution witliout their concurrence, they 
trusted that they might either elude or venture to 
contemn them ; and the statute revoking the King's 
property, and annexing alienated jurisdictions to 
the crown, repeated in every reign^ and violated and 
defi^ised as often, is a standing proof of the impo- 
tence of laws when opposed to power. So many 
concurring causes are sufficient, perhaps, to account 
for the ascendant which our Kings acquired in par- 
liament. But, without having recourse to any of 
these, a single circumstance, peculiar to the consti- 
tution of the Scottish parliament, the mentioning 
of which we have hitherto avoided, will abundantly 
explain this fact, seemingly so repugnant to all our 
l^sonings concerning the weakness of the King, 
and tlie pow^r of the nobles. 

As far back as our records enable us to trace the 
constitution of our parliaments, we find a committee 
distinguished by the name of Lords of Articles. It 
was their business to prepare and to digest all mat- 
ters which were to be laid before the parliament. 
There was rarely any business introduced into par- 
liament, but what had passed through the channel 
of this. committee ; every motion for a new law was 
first made there, and approved of or rejected by the 
members of it ; what they approved was formed 
into a bill, and presented to parliament; and it 
seems probable, that what they rejected could not 
lie introduced into the hduse. This confimittee 
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owed the extraordinary powers veated in it^ to the b o o k 
military genius of the ancient nobles : too impa- ^' 
tient to submit to the drudgery of civil business, 
too impetuous to observe the forms or to enter into 
the details necessary in conducting it, they were 
glad to lay that burden u{)on a small number, while 
they themselves had no other labour than simply to 
give, or to refuse, their assent to the bills which 
were presented to them. The lords of articles, then, 
not only directed all the proceedings of parliament, 
but possessed a negative before debate. That com- 
mittee was chosen and constituted in such a man- 
ner, as put this valuable privilege entirely in the 
King's hands. It is extremely probable, that our 
Kings once had the sole- right of nominating the 
lords of articles". They came afterwards to be 

^ It appears fropi authentic records^ that a parliament was 
appointed to be held March 12, 1566, and that the lords of ar- 
ticles were chosen and met on the 7th, ^ve days before the as- 
sembling of parliament. If they could be regularly elected so 
long before the meeting of parliament, it is natural to conclude 
that the Prince alone possessed the right of electing them. There 
are two different accounts of the manner of their election at that 
time, one by Mary herself, in a letter to the Archbishop of .Glas- 
gow : " We, accompanied with our nobility for the time, past 
'"^ to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, for holding of our parliament 
'' on the 7th day of this instant, and elected the lords articulani.** 
If we explain these words according to the strict grammar, we 
must conclude that the Queen herself elected them>' It is, how- 
ever, more probable that Mary meant to say, that the nobles 
then present with her, viz. her privy counsellor8,.and others, 
elected the lords of articles. Keith's Hist, of Scotland, p. 33 1 . 
The other account is Lord Ruthven's, who expressly affirms that 
the. Queen herself elected them. Keith's Append, 126. Whe- 
ther we embrace the one or ether of these opinions, is of no con- 
sequence. If the privy counsellors and nobles attending'thc 
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6 D 5 K elected by the parliament, and consisted of an equal 
number out of each estate, and most commonly of 
eight temporal and eight spiritual lords, of eight re^ 
presentatives of boroughs, and of the eight great 
officers of the crovi^n. Of this body, the eight ec* 
clesiastics, together with the officers of the crown, 
were entirely at the King's devotion, and it was 
Scarce possible that the choice could fall on such 
temporal lords and burgesses as would unite in op- 
position to his riieasures. Capable either of in<- 
fluencing their election, or of gaining them when 
elected, the King x;ommonly found the lords of ar- 
ticles no less obsequious to his will, than his own 
privy council ; and, by means of his authority with 
them, he could put a negative upon his parliament 
before debate, as well as after it ; and, what may 
seem altogether incredible, the most limited Prince in 
Europe actually possessed, in one instance, a prero- 
gative which the most absolute could never attain". 



.iU. 



court had a right to elect the lords of articles^ it was equally ad- 
va.ntageous for thecrown^ as if the Prince had had the sole no- 
mination of tKeni; 

^^ Having deduced the history of the Committee of Lords of 
Article as low as the subject of this preliminary book required, 
it may be agreeable^ perhaps^ to some of my readers, to know 
the subsequent variations in this singular institution^ and the 
political use which our Kings made of these. When parliaments 
became mor< nunterous^ and mpre considerable by the admis- 
sion of the representatives ^f the lesser barons^ the preserving ' 
their influence over the lords of articles became, likewise, an 
object of greater importance to our Kings. James VI., on pre- 
tence that the Ibrdsof articles could not find leisure to consider 
the great multitude of afliairs laid before them^ obtained an act^ 
appointing four persons to be named out of eaeh estate, wlv7 
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'To this account of the internal consttitution of b o o K 
Bcotland, it will not be improper to add a view of . ^* 
the. political state of Europe at that period, where g^^^^^ 
the following history commences. A thorough Europe at 
knowledge of that general system, of which every ning of the 
kins'dom in Europe forms a part, is not less requi* sixteenth 

, o . . 7 century^ 

site towards understanding the history of a nation, 
than an acquaintance with its peculiar government 
andlawst The latter may enable'us to comprehend 
domestic occurrences and revolutions ; but without 
the former, foreign transactions must be altogether 
mysterious and unintelligible. By attending to this» 
many dark passages in our history may be placed in 
a clear light; and where th^ bulk of historians have * 

should meet twenty days before the commencemeat of parlia- 
''ipent*^ to receive all supplications^ Sec. and, rejecting what they 
thought frivolous, should engross in a book what they thought 
worthy the attention of the lords of articles. No provision is 
made in the act for the choice of this select body, and the King 
would, of course, have claimed tha^ privilege. In 1633y when 
Charles I. was beginning to introduce those innovations which 
gave so much offence to the nation, he dreaded the opposition * 
of his parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was 
oiade use of to secure the lords of articles for the crown. The 
temporal peers were appointed to choose eight bishops; and tbei 
bishops eight peers ; these sixteen met together, and elected 
eight knights of the shire, and eight burgessesi and to these th£ 
crown officers were added as usual. If we can only suppose eight 
persons of so numerous a body, as the peers of Scotland were 
become by that time, jattached to the court, these, it is obvious, 
would be the men whom the bishops would choose, and of con- 
sequence the whole lords of articles were' the tools and creatures 
of the King. This, practice, so inconsistent with liberty, was 
f.bolished during the civil war -, and the statuteof James VI. wa* 
repealed. After the restoration, parliaments became more ser- 

♦ Act2i22. P. ID^'l. 
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BOOK 5feen only the effect, we may be able to discover the 
cau^e. 

The subversion of the feudal government in 
France, and its declension in the neighbouring king- 
doms, occasioned a remarkable alteration in the po- 
litical state of Europe. Kingdoms, which were in- 
considerable when broken, and parcelled out among 
nobles, acquired firmness and strength by being 
united into a regular monarchy. Kings became 
conscious of their own power and importance. 
Tliey meditated schemes of conquest, and engaged 
in wars at a distance. Numerous annies were 
raised, and great taxes imposed for their subsist- 
ence. Considerable bodies of infantry were kept 
in constant pay ; that service grew to be honour- 
able ; and cavaliy, in which the strength of Euro- 



vile than ever. What was only a temporary device, in the reign 
of Charles I. was then converted into a standing law. " For 
*' my part/* says the author from whom I have borrowed many 
of these particulars, '^ I should have^hought it less criminal in 
'^ our Restoration Parliament, to have openly bestowed upon 
the King a negative before debate, than, in such an under- 
hand artificial manner^ to betray their constituents, and the 
nation." Essays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, however, 
from a letter of Randolph*s to Cecil, 10 Aug. 1560, printed in 
the Appendix, that this parliament had some appearance of an- 
cient precedent to justify their unworthy conduct. Various ques- 
tions concerning the constituent members of the Scottish par- 
liament ; concerning the aera at which the representatives of 
boroughs were introduced into that assembly 5 and concerning 
the origin and power of the committee of lords of articles, oc- 
cur, and have been agitated with great warmth. Since the first 
publication of this work, all these disputed points have been con- 
sidered with calmness and accuracy in Mr. Wight's' Inquiry 
anto the Rise and Progress of Parliament, &c. 4to Edit. p. 1 7, &c. 
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pean armies had hitherto consisted, though proper book 
enough for the short and vohmtary excursions of ^ ^• 
barons who served at their own expense, were found 
to be unfit either for making or defending any im- 
portant conquest. 

It was in Italy that the powerful monarchs of 
France and Spain and Germany first appeared to 
make a trial of their new strength. The division of 
that country into many small states, the luxury of 
the people, and their effeminate aversion to arms,in- 
vited their more martia} neighbours to an easy prey. 
The Italians, who had been accustomed to mock 
battles only, and to decide their interior quarrels by 
innocent and bloodless victories, were astonished, 
when the French invaded their country, at the sight 
of real war ; and, as they could not resist the tor- 
rent, they suffered it to take its course, and to spend 
its rage. Intrigue and policy supplied the want of 
strength. Necessity and self-preservation led that 
ingenious people to the great secret of modern po- 
litics, by teaching them how to balance the power 
of one Prince, by throwing that of another into the 
opposite scale. By this hapipy device, the liberty 
of Italy was long preserved. The scales were poised 
by very skilful hands ; the smallest variations were 
attended to, and no Prince was allowed to retain 
any superiority that ciDuld be dangerous. 

A system of conduct, pursued with so much suc- 
cess in Italy, was not long confined to that country 
of political refinement. The maxim of preserving 
a balance of power is founded so much upon obvi- 
ous reasoning, and the situation of Europe rendered 
ft so necessary, that it soon become a matter of 
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6 o O K chief attention to all wide politicians. Eveiy step 
any Prince took was observed by all his neighbours- 
Ambassadors, a kind of honourable spies, autho-^ 
rized by the mutual jealousy of Kings, resided al* 
most constantly at every different court, and had it 
in charge to Watch all its motions. Dangers were 
£Dreseen at a greater distance, apd prevented with 
more ease. Confederacies were formed to hunlble 
any power which rose above its due proportion* 
Revenge ot self-defence were no longer the only 
causes of hostility, it became common to take arm* 
out of policy; and war, both in its cofnmencement 
and in its operations, was more an exercise of the 
judgement than of the passions of men. Almost 
every war in Europe became general, and the most 
inconsiderable states acquired importance, because 
they could add weight to either scale. 

Francis I., who mounted the throne of France in 
the year one thousand five hundred and fifteen, and 
Charles V., who obtained the Imperial crown in the 
year one thousand five hundred and nineteen, di- 
vided between them the strength and affecttlona of 
all Europe. Their perpetual enmity was not owing 
solely either to personal jealousy, or to the caprice 
of private passion, but was founded so much in na- 
ture and true policy, that it subsisted between their 
posterity for several ages. Charles succeeded to all 
the dominions of the house of Austria. No family 
had ever gained so much by wise p.nd fortunate mar- 
i*iages. By acquisitions of this kind, the Austrian 
Princes rose, in a short time, from obscure Counts 
of Hapsbourg, to be Archdukes of Austria and Kings 
of Bohemia, and were in possession of the Impei- 
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rial dignity by a sort of hereditary right. Besides book 
these territories in Germany, Charles was heir to '• 
the crown of Spain, and to all the dominions which 
belonged to the house of Burgundy. The Burgun- 
dian provinces engrossed, at that time, the riches 
and commerce of one half of Europe ; and he drew, 
from them, on many occasions, those immense 
sums, which no people without trade and liberty, 
are able to contribute. Spain furnished him a gal- 
lant and hardy infantry, to whose discipline he was 
indebted for all his conquests. At the same time, 
by the discovery of the new world, a vein of wealth 
was opened to him, which all the extravagance of 
ambition could not exhaust. These advantages 
rendei'ed Charles the first Prince in Europe ; but he 
wished to be more, and openly aspired to universal 
monarchy. His genius was of that kind which 
ripens slowly, and lies long concealed ; but it grew 
up, without observation, tp an unexpected height 
and vigour. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the characteristic virtues of all the different races of 
Princes to whom he was allied. In forming his 
schemes, he discovered all the subtlety and penetra- 
tion of Ferdinand his grandfather; he pursued them 
\^th that obstinate and inflexible perseverance 
which has ever be^n peculiar to the Austrian blood j 
and in executing them he could employ the inag- 
nanimity and boldness of his Burgundian ancestors. 
His abilities were equal to his power ; ani neither of 
them would have been inferior to his designs, had 
not Providence, in pity to mankind, and in order to 
presei-ve them from the worst of all evils. Universal 
Monarchy, raised up Francis I. to defend the liberty 
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B o K of Europe. His dominions were less extensive, but 
^' , more united, than the Emperor s. His subjects 
were numerous, active, and warlike, lovers of glory, 
and lovers of their King. To Charles, power was 
the only object of desire, and he pursued it with an 
unwearied and joyless industry. Francis could 
mingle pleasure and elegance with his ambition ; 
and, though he neglected some advantages, which a 
more phlegmatic or more frugal Prince would have 
improved, an active arid intrepid courage supplied 
all his defects, and checked or defeated many of the 
Emperor's designs. 

The rest of Europe observed all tlje motions of 
these mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On 
the one side, the Italians saw the danger which 
threatened Christendom, and, in order to avert it, 
had recourse to the expedient which they had often 
enriployed with success. They endeavoured to di- 
vide the power of the two contending monarchs 
into equal scales, and, by the union of several small 
states, to counterpoise him whose power became 
too great. But what they concerted with much 
wisdom, they were able to execute with little vi- 
gour ; and intrigue and refinement Were feeble fences 
against the incroachments of military power. 

On the other side, Henry VIII. of England held 
the balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger 
hand. He was the third Prince of the age in dig- 
nity and in power ; and the advantageous situation 
of his dominions, his domestic tranquillity, hia im- 
mense wealth and absolute authority, rendered him 
the natural guardian of the liberty of Europe. 
Each of the rivals courted hjm with emulation ; he 
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knew it to^be his interest to keep the balance even^ n o o K 
and to restrain both by not joining entirely with ^* 
either of them. But he was seldom able to reduce 
his ideas to practice ; he was governed by caprice 
more than by principle ; and the passions of the man 
were an overmatch for the maxims of the King. 
Vanity and resentment were the great springs of 
all his undertakings^ and his neighbours easily 
found the way, by touching these, to force him 
upon many rash and inconsistent enterprises. His 
reign was a perpetual series of blunders in politics ; 
and while he esteemed, himself (he wisest Prince 
in Europe, he was a constant dupe to those who 
found it necessary, and could submit, to flatter 
him. 

In this situation of Europe, Scotland, which had 
hitherto wasted her strength in the quarrels between 
France and England, emerged from her obscurity, 
took her station in the system, and began to have 
some influence upon the fate of distant nations. 
Her assistance was frequently of consequence to the 
contending parties, and the balance was often so 
nicely adjusted, that it was in her power to make it 
lean to either side. The part assigned her, at this 
juncture, was to divert Henry from carrying his 
arms into the continent. That Prince having 
routed the French at Guinegat and invested Te^ 
rouenne, France attempted to divide his forces, by 
engaging James IV. in that unhappy expedition 
which ended with his life. For the same reason 
Francis encouraged and assisted the Duke of Al- 
bany to ruin the families of Angus and Home, 
which were in the interest of England, and would 
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BOOK williogly have persuaded the Scots to revenge the' 
'' death of their King, and to enter into a new war 
with that kingdom. Henry and Francis having 
united not long after a^inst the Emperor, it was 
the interest of both Kings, that the Scots should 
continue inactive ; and a long tranquillity was the 
effect of their union. Charles endeavoured to break 
this, and to embarrass H!enry by another inroad of 
the Scots. For this f»nd he made great advances 
to James V., flattering the vanity of the young mo'^ 
narch by electing him a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and by offering him a match in the Irnpe* 
rial family ; while, in return for these empty ho" 
nours, he demanded of him to renounce his alUance 
with France, and to declaie war against England^ 
But James, who had much to lose, and who could 
gain little by closing with the Emperor's proposah^, 
rejected them with decency, and, keeping firm to his 
^ancient ,allies, left, Henry at full liberty to act upon 
the continent with his whole strength. 

Henry himself began his reign by imitating the 
example of his ancestors with regard to Scotland. 
He held its power in such extreme contempt, that 
he was at no pains to gain its friendship ; but^ on the 
jcontrary, he irritated tlie whole nation, by reviving 
the antiquated pretensions of the crown of England 
to the sovereignty over Scotland. But his own exf- 
perience, and the examples of his enemies, gave 
him a higher idea of its importance. It was im^-- 
possible to defend an open and extensive frontier 
against the incursions of an active and martial 
people. During any war on the continent, this 
tobllgefl hiiii to divide the strength of his kingdom. 
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It was necessary to maintain a kind of army of ob- b o o K 
servation in the north of England ; and, after all '* 
precautions, the Scottish borderers, who were supe- 
rior to all mankind in the practice of irregular war^ 
often made successful inroads, and spread terror 
and desolation over many counties. He fell, at last, 
upon the true secret of policy, with respect to Scot- 
land, which his predecessors had too little penetra- 
tion to discover, or too much pride to employ. The 
situation of the country, and the bravery of the 
people, made the conquest of Scotland impossible ; 
but the national poverty, and the violence of fac- 
tion, rendered it an easy matter to divide and to 
govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the former 
design, and resolved to employ his utmost address 
in executing the latter. It had not yet betome ho- 
nourable for one Prince to receive pay from another, 
under the more decent name of a subsidy. But, 
in all ages, the same arguments have been good 
in courts, and of weight ^th ministers, factious 
leaders, and favourites. What were the arguments 
by which Henry brought over so many to his in- 
terest during the minority of James V. we know by 
the original warrant still extant p, for remitting con- 
siderable sums into Scotland. By a proper distri- 
bution of these, many persons of note were gaine4 
to his party, and a faction, which held secret cor- 
respondence with England, and received all its di- 
rections from thence, appears henceforward in our 
domestic contests. In the sequel of the history, 
we shall find Henry labouring to extend his influ- 

p Bum. Hist. Ref. vol. i. p. 7. 
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h o oK ence in Scotland. His successors adopted the sajne 
'' plan, and improved upon it. The affairs of the two 
kingdoms became interwoven, and thdr interests 
were often the same. Elizabeth divided her atten- 
tion almost equally between them ; and the autho- 
rity which she inherited in the one, was not greater 
than that which she acquired in the other. 
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BOOK 11. 

MARY, Queen of Scots, the daughter of B O OK 
James V. and Mary of Guise, was born a few ^ ^^ ' 
days before the death of her father. The situation Birth of 
in which he left the kingdom alarmed, all ranks of ^f^'^and 
men with the prospect of a turbulent and disastrous **»*« ^^^^^ 
reign. A war against England had been undertaken *"^^"' 
without necessity, and carried on without success. 
Many persons of the first rank had fallen into the 
hands of the English, in the unfortunate rout near 
the firth of Solway, and were still prisoners at Lon- 
don. Among the rest of the nobles there was little 
union either in their views or in their affections ; and 
the religious disputes, occasioned by the opinions of 
the Reformers, growing every day more violent, 
added to the rage of those factions which are natural 
to a form of government nearly aristocratical. 

The government of a Queen was unknown in 
Scotland, and did not imprint much reverence in 

u2 
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BOOK the minds of a martial people. The government 
^'- of an infant Queen was still more destitute of real 
authority ; and the prospect of a long and feeble 
minority invited to faction by the hope of impunity* 
James had not even provided the common remedy 
against the disorders of a minori^, by committing 
to proper persons the care of his daughter's educa- 
tion, and the administration of affiiirs in her name* 
Though he saw the clouds gathering, and foretold 
that they would quickly burst into a storm, he was 
so little able to disperse them, or to defend his 
daughter and kingdom against the imminent cala- 
mities, that, in mere despair, he abandoned them 
both to the mercy of fortune, and left open to every 
pretender the office of Regent, which he could not 
fix to his own satisfaction. 

Cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years been 
considered as prime minister, was the first that 
claimed that high dignity; and, in support of Ws 
pretensions, he produced a testament*, which he 
himself had forged in the nam^e of the late King ; 
and, without any other right, instantly assumed the 
title of Regent. He hoped by the assistance of the 
clergy, the countenance of France, the connivance 
of the Queen Dowager, and the support of the 
whole Popish faction^ to hold by force what he had 
seized on by fraud. But Beatoun had enjoyed 
power too long to be a favourite of the nation. 
Those among the nobles who wished for a reforma- 
tion in religion dreaded his severity, and others con- 
sidered the elevation of a churchman to the highest 
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• Sadler's Lett. 161. Haynes, State Papers, 486. 
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eifice in the kingdom as a depression of themselves, book 
At their instigation, James Hamilton Earl of Ar- '^' 
ran, and next heir to the Queen, roused himself 
firom his inactivity, and was prevailed on to aspire 
to that station to which proximity of blood gave him 
a natural title. The nobles, who were a^se^mbled Earl of Ar^ 
for that purpose, unanimously conferred on him Regen^^^ 
the office of Refgent ; and the public voice applauded 
their choice ^. 

3No two men ever differed more widely in dispo- Character 
sition and character, than the Earl of Arran and ®^^®**°**"5 
Cardinal Beatoun. The Cardinal was by nature of 
immoderate ambition : by long experience he had 
acquired address and refinement; and insolence 
grew upon him from continual success. His high 
station in the church placed him in the way of great 
civil employments; his abilities were equal to the 
greatest of these : nor did he reckon any of them 
to be above his merit. As his own eminence was 
founded upon the power of the church of Home, he 
was a zealous defender of that superstition, and for 
the same reason an avowed enemy to the doctrine 
of the Reformers. Political motives alone deter- 
mined him to support the one, or to oppose the 
other. His early application to public business 
kept him unacquainted with the learning and con- 
troversies of the age ; he gave judgment, however, 
upon all points in dispute, with a precipitancy, vio- 
lence, and rigour, whidi contemporary historians 
fnention with indignation. « 

The character of the Earl of Arran was, in ahnost of An* aii. 

* Epist. Reg. Sept. voj. ii. p. 308, 
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BOOK every thing, the reverse of Beatoiin's. He was nei- 
^^' ther infected with ambition, nor inclined to cruelty t 
the love of ease extinguished the former, the gen- 
tleness of his temper preserved him from the latter. 
Timidity and irresolution were his predominant 
failings ; the one occasioned by his natural consti- 
tution, and the other arising from a consciousness 
that his abilities were not equal to his station. With 
these dispositions he might have enjoyed and 
adorned private life ; but his public conduct was 
without courage, or dignity, or consistence; the 
perpetual slave of his own fears, and, by conse- 
quence, the perpetual tool of those who found their 
advantage in practising upon them. But, as no 
other person could be. set in opposition to the Car-" 
dinal, with any probability of success, the nation 
declared in his favour with' such general consent, 
that the artifices of his rival could not withstand its 
united strength. 

Bchemes The Earl of Arran had scarce taken possession of 

vin^T^h ^^^ ^^^ digiiity, when a negotiation was opened 
regard to with England, which gave birth to events of the 
^^ *" ' most fatal consequence to himself, and to the king- 
dom. After the death of James, Henry VIII . was 
no longer afraid of any interruption from Scotland 
to his designs against France; and immediately con^ 
ceived hopes of rendej'ing this security perpetual, by 
the marriage of Edward his only son with the young 
Queen of Scots* He communicated his intentions 
to the prisoners taken at Solway, and prevailed on 
them to favour it, by the promise of liberty, as the 
reward of their success. In the mean time he per-" 
mitted them to return into Scotland, that, by their 
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preserwje in the parliament which the Regent had book 
called^ they might be the better able to persuade ''• 
their countrymen to fall in with his proposals. A 
cause intrusted to such able and zealous advocates, 
could not well miss of coming to an happy issue. 
All those who feared the Cardinal, or who desired 
a change in religion, were fond of an alliance, which 
afforded protection to the doctrine which they had 
embraced^ as well as to their own persons, against 
the rage of that powerful and haughty prelate. 

But Henry's rough and impatient temper was in- m con- 
capable of improving this favourable conjuncture. hi*^df ^ 
Address and delicacy in managing the fears, and 
follies, and interests of men, were arts with which 
he was utterly unacquainted. The designs he had 
formed upon Scotland were obvious from the mar- 
riage which he had proposed^ and he had not dex- 
terity enough to disguise or to conceal them. In- 
stead of yielding to the fear or jealousy of the Scots, 
what time and accident would soon have enabled 
him to recover, he at once alarmed and irritated the 
whole nation, by demanding that the Queen s per- 
son should be immediately committed to his cus- 
tody, and that the government of the kingdom 
should be put into his hands during her minority. 

Henry could not have prescribed more ignomini- Odious to 
ous conditions to a conquered people, and it is no tJJoueMn 
wonder they were rejected, with indignation, bypaitac- 
men who scorned to purchase an alliance with Eng- ^em. ^ 
land at the price of their own liberty. The parlia- 
ment of Scotland, however, influenced by the nobles 
who returned from England ; desirous of peace with 
that kingdom ; and delivered, by the Regent's con- 
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9 o o K fining the Cardinal as a prisoner, from an opposi- 
^ ^^' tion to which he might have given rise ; consented 
1^3x6^X2, ^ ^ treaty of marriage and of uhion, but upon terms 
l^f somewhat more equal. After some dark and unsuc- 
cessful intrigues, by which his ambassador endea- 
voured to carry oflF the young Queen and Cardinal 
Beatoun into England, Henry was obliged to give 
up his own proposals, and to accept of theirs. On 
liis side he consented that the Queen should conti* 
nue to reside in Scotland, and himself remain ex- 
cluded from any share in the government of the 
kingdom. On the other hand, the Scots agreed to 
send their Sovereign into England as soon as she 
attained the full age of ten years, and instantly to 
deliver six persons of the first rank to be kept as 
hostages by Henry till the Queen's arrival at his 
court, 
Favoured The treaty was still so manifestly of advantage to 
by the Re- England, that the Regent lost much of the public 
confidence by consenting to it. The Cardinal, who 
had now recovered liberty, watched for such an op- 
portunity of regaining credit, and he did not fail to 
Opposed cultivate and improve this to the utmost. He com* 
by the Car- plained loudly that the Regent had beitrayed the 
' kingdom to its most inveterate enemies, and sacri* 
ficed its honour to his own ambition. He foretold 
th^ extinction of the true Catholic religion, under 
the tyranny of an excommunicated heretic; but, 
above all, he lamented to see an ancient kingdom 
consenting to its own servitude, descending into the 
ignominious station of a dependent province ; and, 
in one hour, the weakness or treachery of a single 
man surrendering every thing for which the Scot* 
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tish nation had struggled and fought during sob O OK 
many ages. These remonstrances of the Cardinal ^ " ' 
were not without effect. They were addressed to 
prejudices and passions which are deeply rooted in 
the human heart. The same hatred to the ancient 
enemies of their country, the same jealousy of na- 
tional honour, and pride of independence, which, 
at the beginning of the present century, went near 
to prevent the Scots frdm consenting to an union 
with England, upon terms of great advantage, did, 
at that time, induce the whole nation to declare 
agsdnst the alliance which had been concluded. In 
the one period, an hundred and fifty years of peace 
between the two nations, the habit of being sub- 
jected to the same King, and governed by the same 
maxims, had considerably abated old animosities, 
and prepared both people for incorporating. In 
the other, injuries were still fresh, the wounds on 
both sides were open, and, in the warmth of resent- 
ment, it was natural to seek revenge, and to be 
averse from reconcilement. At the Union in one 
thousand seven hundred and seven, the wisdom of 
Parliament despised the groundless murmurs oc- . 
casioned by antiquated prejudices ; but in one 
thousand five hundred and forty-three, the com- 
plaints .of the nation were better founded, and urged 
with a zeal and unanimity, which it is neither just 
nor safe to disregard. A rash measure of the Eng- 
lish Monarch added greatly to the violence of this 
national animosity. The Scots, relying on the 
treaty of marriage and union, fitted out several ships 
for France, with which their trade had been inter- 
rupted for some thne. These were driven by stress 
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B o b K of weather to take refuge in different ports of Eng-* 
^'- land ; and Heniy, under pretext thatthey were car- 
rying provisions to a kingdom with which he was . 
at war, ordered them to be seized and condemned 
as lawful prizes . The Scots, astonished at this 
proceeding of a Prince whose interest it was mdni* 
festly at that juncture to court and to sooth them» 
felt it not only as an injury but as an insult, and ex- 
pressed all the resentment natural to a high-spirited 
people**. Their rage rose to such an height, that the 
English ambassador could hardly be protected from 
it. One spirit seemed now to animate all orders of 
men. The clergy offered to contribute a great sum 
towards preserving the church from the dominion 
of a Prince, whose system of reformation was so 
fatal to their power. The nobles, after having mor- 
tified the Cardinal so lately in such a cruel manner, 
were now ready to applaud and to second him, as the 
defender of the honour and liberty of his country. 

He excites Argyll, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful ba- 

«; Keith, 32. 34. Epist. Reg. Scot. ii. App. 311. Hamilton 
MSS. vol.i.p.389. 

** In the MS. Collection of Papers belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton, Sir Ralph Sadler describes the spirit of the Scots as ex- 
tremely outrageous. In his letter from Edinburgh, September 1, 
1543, he says : "The stay of the ships has brought the people 
of this town, both men and women, and especially the merchants, 
into suqh a rage and fury, that the whole town is commoved 
against Ine, and swear great oaths, if their ^hips are not re- 
stored, that they would have their amends of me and mine, and 
that they would set my house here on fire over my head, so that 
one of us should not escape alive ; and also it hath mucH in- 
censed and provoked the people against the governor, sayings 
. that he hath coloured a peace with Your Majesty only to undo 
them. This is the unreasonableness of the people which live 
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rons, declared openly ag&inst the alliance with Eng- book 
land. By their assistance, the Cardinal seized on ^ |'' 
the persons of the young Queen and her mother, and ah^MTthe 
added to his party the splendour and authority of the ^^?*« 
royal name* • He received, at the same time, a more against 
real accession to his strength, by the arrival of Mat- ^^^j^'^" 
thew Stewart Earl of Lennox, whose return from 
France he had earnestly solicited. This young no- 
bleman was the hereditary enemy of the house of 
Hamilton. He had many claims upon the Regent, 
and pretended a right to exclude him, not only from 
succeeding to the crown, but to deprive him of the 
possession of his private fortune. The Cardinal flat- 
tered his vanity with the prospect of marrying the 
Queen Dowager, and aifected to treat him with so 
much respect, that the Regent became jealous of 
him as a rival in power. 
' This suspicion was artfully heightened by the 



here in such a beastly liberty, that they neither regard God nor 
governor 3 nor yet justice, or any good policy, doth take place 
among them -, assuring Your Highness that, unless the ships be 
delivered, there will be none abiding here for me without dan- 
ger.'* Vol. i. 45 1 . In his letter of September 5, he writes that 
the rage of! the people still continued so violent, "that neither I 
nor any of my folks dare go out of my doors 3 and the pro- 
vost of the town, who hath much ado to stay them from assault- 
ing me in my house, and keepeth watch therefore nightly, hath 
sent to me sundry times, and prayed me to keep myself and my 
folks within, for it is scant in his power to repress or resist the 
fury of the people. They say plainly, I shall never pass out of 
the town alive, except they have their ships restored. This is 
the rage and beastliness of this nation^ wliich God keep all honest 
men from." lb. 471. 
^ Keith's Hist, of Scotl. 30. 
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BOOK Abbot of Paisley, who returned into Scotland some 
''• time before the Earl of Lennox, and acted in concert 
with the Cardinal. He was a natural brother of the 
Regent, with whom he had great credit ; a warm 
partisan of France, and a zealous defender of the 
established religion. He took hold of the Regent 
by the proper handle, and endeavoured to bring 
about a change in his sentiments by working upon 
his fears. The desertion of the nobility, the disaf- 
fection of the clergy, and the rage of the people ; the 
resentment of France, the power of the Cardinal^ 
and the pretensions of Lennox, were all represented 
with aggravation, and with their most threatening 
aspect. 

Meanwhile, th,e day appointed for the ratification 
of the treaty with England, and the delivery of the 
hostages, approached, and the Regent was still un- 
determined in his own mind. He acted to the last, 
with that irresolution and inconsistence which is pe- 
culiar to weak men when they are so unfortunate as 
to have the chief part in the conduct of difficult af- 
fairs. On the 25th of August, he ratified a treaty 
with Henry ^5 and proclaimed the Csu'dinal, who still 
continued to oppose it, an enemy to his country. 
Obliges On the third of September he secretly withdrew 
gpnt^to f^^"^ Edinburgh, met with the Cardinal at Callen- 
renounce dar, renounccdf the friendship of England, and de- 
ship with "clared for the interests of France^. 
England, Henry, in order to gain the Regent, had not 
spared the most magnificent promises. He had 
offered to give the Princess Elizabeth in marriage 

' Rytner, Foed. xv. p. 4. 

« Sadler, 339. 356. Hamilton MSS. i. 470, &c. 
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to his eldest son, and to constitute him King of that book 
part of Scotland which lies beyond the river Forth. ^ " • 
But, upon' finding his interest in the kingdom to be 
less considerable than he had imagined, the English 
Monarch began to treat him with little respect. The 
young Queen was now in the custody of his ene- 
mies^ who grew every day more numerous and more 
popular. They formed a separate court at Stirling, 
and threatened to elect another Regent. The French 
King was ready to afford them his protection, and 
thfe nation, out of hatred to the English, would have 
united in their defence. In this situation, the Re- 
gent could not retaii[i his authority without a sud-. 
den change of his measures ; and though he endea- 
voured, by ratifying the treaty, to preserve the ap- 
pearances of good faith with England, he was 
obliged to throw himself into the arms of the party 
which adhered to France. 

Soon after this sudden revolution in his political and toper- 
principles, the Regent changed his sentiments con- 'S^t^, 
ceming religion. The spirit of controversy was then 
new and%arm ; books of that kind were eagerly 
read by men of every rank ; the love of novelty, or 
the conviction of truth, had led the Regent to ex- 
press great esteem for the writings of the Reform- 
ers ; and having been powerfully supported by those 
who had embraced their opinions, he, in order to 
gratify them, entertained, in his own family, two of 
the most noted preachers of the Protestant doctrine, 
and, in his first parliament, consented to an act, by 
which the laity were permitted to read the scrip- 
tures in a language which they understood^. Truth 

«» Keith, p. 36, 37. 
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BOOK needed oftty a fair hearing to be an ove^matcU for 
^'- error. Absurdities^ which had long imposed on 
the ignorance and credulity of -mankind, were de« 
tected and exposed to public ridicule ; and, under 
the countenance of the Regent, the Reformation 
made great advances. The Cardinal observed its 
progress with concern, and was at the utmost pains 
to obstruct it. He represented to the Regent his 
great imprudence in giving encouragement to opi-^ 
nions so favourable to Lennox's pretensions; that 
his own legitimacy depended upon the validity of a 
sentence of divorce, founded on the Pope's autho- 
rity ; and that by suffering it to be called in ques-' 
tion, he weakened his own title to the succession^ 
and furnished his rival with the only argument l^. 
which it could be rendered doubtful ^ These insi- 
nuations made a deep inipression on the Regent's 
timorous spirit,, who, at the prospect of such imagi^ 
nary danger^ was as much startled as the Cardinal 
could have wished ; and his zeal for the Protestant 
religion was not long proof against his fear. He 
publicly abjured the doctrine of the Refdtmers in 

' The pretensions of the Earl of Lennox to the snccession 
were thus founded. Mary, the daughter of James II. was mar- 
ried to James Lord Hamilton, whom James III, created Earl of 
Arran on that account. Elizabeth, a daughter of that marriage, 
was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the present Earl 
was her grandson. The Regent was likewise the grandson of 
jthe Princess Mary. But his father having married Janet Bea- 
toun the Regent's mother, after he had obtained a divorce from 
Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pretended that the 
sentence of divorce Was unjust, and that the Regent being borti 
while Elizabeth Home was still alive^ ought to be considered as 
illegitimate, Crawf. Peer. 192. 
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the Krancistan church at Stitling, and declared not book 
only for tlie political but the religious opinions of ^^' 
his new confidents. ^^— v^-' 

The Protestant doctrine did not suffer much by 
his apostasy. It had already taken so deep root 
in the kingdom, that no discouragement or severity 
could extirpate it. The Regent indeed consented 
to every thing that the zeal of the Cardinal thought 
necessary for the preservation of the established re- 
ligion. Tlie Reformers were persecuted with all 
the cruelty which superstition inspires into a bar- 
barous people. Many were condemned to» that 
dreadful death, which the church has appointed for 
the punishment of its enemies ; but they suffered 
vidth a spirit so nearly resembling the patience and 
fortitude of the primitive martyrs, that more were , 
converted than terrified by such spectacles. / 

The Cardinal, however, was now in possession Beatomi 
of every thing his. ambition could desire; and ex-^°S^®*.*? 
ercised all the authority of a Regent, without the direction 
envy of the name. He had nothing to fear from ""^^^"^^ 
the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconsistency 
forfeited the public esteem, was contemned by one 
half the nation, and little trusted by the other. 
The pretensions -of the Earl of Lennox were the 
only thing which remained to embarrass him. He 
had very successfully made use of that nobleman 
to work upon the Regent's jealousy and fear ; but as 
he no longer stood in need of such an instrument, 
he was willing to get rid of him with decency. 
Lennox soon began to suspect his intention ; pro- 
mises, flattery, and respect, were the only returns 
he had hitherto received for substantial services : 
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BOOK but at last the Cardinars artifices could no longer 
^'' J be concealed, and Lennox, instead of attaining 
power and dignity himself, saw that he had been 
employed only to procure these for another^ Re- 
sentment and disappointed ambition urged him to 
seek revenge on that cunning prelate, who, by sa- 
crificing his interest, had so ungenerously purchased 
the Earl of Arran's friendship. He withdrew, for 
that reason, from court, and declared for the party 
at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with open arms, 
received a convert who added so much lustre to 
their cause. 

The two factions which divided the kingdom were 
still the same, without any alterations in their views 
or principles; but, by one of those strange revolutions 
which were frequent in thai age, they had in the 
course of a few weeks changed their leaders. The 
Regent was at the head of the partisans of France and 
the defenders of popery, and Lennox in the same 
station with the advocates for the English alliance 
and a reformation in religion. The one laboured 
to pull down his own work, which the other upheld 
with the same hand that had hitherto endeavoured 
to destroy it. 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the start of 
the Cardinal's activity. He surprised both him and 
the Regent by a sudden march to Edinburgh with a 
numerous army ; and might easily have crushed them 
before they could prepare for their defence. But 
be was weak enough to listen to proposals for an 
accommodation ; and the Cardinal amused him so 
artfully, and spun out the treaty to such a length, 
that the greater part of the Earl's troops, who served. 
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as is usual wha'ever the feudal institutions prevail- BOOK 
ed, at their own expense, deserted him ; and in ^^_ ' 
concluding a peace, instead of giving the law, he 
was obliged to receive it* A second attempt to re- ^ 
trieve his affairs ended yet niore imfortunately. 
One body of his troops was cut to pieces, and the 
rest dispersed ; and with the poor remains of a ru- 
ined party, he must either have submitted to the 
conqueror, or have fled out of the kingdom, if the 
approach of an English army had not brought him 
a short relief. 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the Henry 
indignity with which he had been treated, both by *^^^'d. 
the Regent and Parliament of Scotland, who^ at 
the time when they renounced their alliance with 
him, had entered into a new and stidcter confede- 
racy with France. The rigour of the season re- 
tarded for some time the execution of his ven- 
geance. But, in the spring, a considerable body 
of infantry, which was destined for France, received 
orders to sail for Scotland, and a proper number of 
cavalry was appointed to join it by land. The Re- 
gent and Cardinal little expected such a visit. 
They had trusted that the French war would find 
employment for all Henry's forces, and, from an un- 
accountable security, were wholly unprovided for 
the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of Hert- 
ford, a leader fatal to the Scots in that age, com- 
manded his army, and landed it, without opposi- 
tion, a few miles from Leith. He was quickly mas- ^^ « 
ter of that place ; and, marching directly to Edin- 1544. 
burgh, entered it with the same ease. After plun- 
dering the adjacent country, the richest and most 

VOL. I. X 
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BOOK open in Scotland, he set on fire both these towns, 
'^' and, upon the approach of some troops gathered 
together by the Regent, put his booty on board the 
fleet, and with hi6 land forces retired safely to the 
English borders ; delivering the kingdom in a few 
days from the terror of an invasion, concerted with 
little policy, carried on at great expense, and at- 
tended with no advantage. If Henry aimed at the 
conquest of Scotland, he gained nothing by this 
expedition ; if the marriage he had proposed was 
still in his view, he lost a great deal. Such a rough 
courtship, as the Earl of Huntly humourously called 
it, disgusted the whole nation; their aversion for 
the match grew into abhorrence ; and, exasperated 
by so many indignities, the Scots were never at tLity 
period more attached to Prance, or more alienated 
from England*^. . 

* ^ The violence of national hatred between the English and 
Scots in the sixteenth century was such as can hardly be con- 
ceived by their posterity. A proof of the fierce resentment of 
the Scots is contained in the note on pages 298 and 299. The 
ffistructions of the Privy Council of England to the Earl of Hert- 
ford, who commanded the fleet and army which invaded Scot- 
land, A. D. 1544, are dictated by a national animosity no less 
excessive. I found them in the collection of papers belonging 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and they merit publication, as they 
exhibit a striking picture of the spirit of that period. 

Th^ Lords of the Council to the Earl of Hertford, Lieutenant in 

Scotland, April 10. 1544. 

The instruction begins with observing, that the King had ori- 
ginally intended to fortify Leith and keep possession of it y biit, 
aftn* mature deliberation, he had finallv determined not to make 
any settlement in Scotland at present, and therefore he is di- 
rected not to make any fortification at Leith, or any other place : 

" But only for that journey to put all to fire and sword,- burn 
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. The Earl cff Lennox alone, in spite of the Re- n o o K 
gent and Ptench King, continued a correspondence ^'* 
with England, which ruined his own interest, with- 
out promoting Henry's ^ Many of his own vassals, 

I ^ II I I -r ■ -■ — — — — ^— 

Edinburgh town^ so used and defaced, that when you have got- 
ten what you can of it^ it may remain for ever a perpetual me- 
mory of the vengeance of God lightened upon it, for their false- 
hood and disloyalty. Do what you can out of hand, and without 
long tarrying to beat down or overthrow the castle ^ sack 
houses and as many towns and villages about Edinburgh as ye 
may conveniently. Sack Leith, and subvert it, and all the rest, 
putting man, woman, and child, to fire and sword, without ex- 
ception, when any resistance shall be made against you 3 and 
this done, pass over to the Fifeland, and extend like extremities 
and destruction to^ all towns and villages whereunto you may 
reach conveniently ; not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to 
spoil and turn upside down the CardinaVs town of St. Andrew^s 
as the upper sort may be the nether, and not one stoke stand 
upon another, sparing no creature alive within the same, speci- 
ally such as either in friendship or blood be allied unto the 
Cardinal -, and if ye see any likelyhood to win the castle, give 
some stout essay to the same, and if it be your fortune to get it, 
raze and destroy it piece-meal ; and after this sort, spending one 
month there, spoiling and destroying as aforesaid, with the wise 
foresight that His Majesty doubteth not ye will use that your 
enemies take no advantage of you, and that you enterprize no- 
thing but what you shall see may be easily atchieved. His Ma- 
jesty thinketh' verily, and so all we, ye. shall find this journey 
succeedeth this way most to His Majesty*s honour,** £rc. 

These barbarous orders seem to have been executed with a 
rigorous and unfeeling exactness, as appears from a series of 
letters from Lord Hertford, in the same collection, giving a full 
account of all his operations in Scotland. They contain several 
curious particulars, not mentioned by the writers of that age, 
and with which both the historians of the city of Edinburgh were 
unacquainted : but they are of too great length to be inserted 
here. 

' Rymer, xv. p. 22. 

x2 
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BOOK preferring their duty to their country before thdr af- 
^' J feetion to him, refused to concur in any design to fa- 
vour the public enemy. After a few feeble and unsuc- 
cessful attempts to disturb the Regent^s administra-^ 
tion, he was obliged to fly for safety to the court of 
England, where Henry rewarded services which he 
had the inclination but not the power to perform, by 

giving him in itiarriage his niece the Lady Margaret 
Douglas. This unhappy exile, hoWever, was de- 
stined to be the father of a race of Kings. He saw 
his son Lord Darnly mount the throne of Scotland, 
to the perpetual exclusion of that rival who now tri- 
umphed in his ruin. From that time his posterity 
have held the sceptre in two kingdoms, by one of 
which he was cast out as a criminal, and by the 
other received as a fugitive. 
A peace Meanwhile hostilities were continued by both 

concluded. , ... - • • . 

nations, but with little vigour on either side. The 
historians of that age relate minutely the circum- 
stances of several skirmishes and inroads, which, as 
they did not produce any considerable effect, at 
this distance of time deserve no remembrance"*. 
At last an end was put to this languid and inactive 
war, by a peace, in which England, France, and 
Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to 

^ Though this war was distinguished by no important or de- 
cisive action, it was, however, extremely ruinous to individuals. 
There still remain two original papers, which give us some idea 
of the miseries to which some of the most fertile counties in the - 
kingdom were exposed by the sudden and destructive inairsions 
of the borderers. The first seems to be the report made to Henry 
by the English wardens of the marches for the year 1544, and _ 

contains their exploits from the 2d of July to the 17th of No- I 

vember. The account it^ives of the different inroads, ox f arrays 
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exclude the Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and book 
to reserve them for that vengeance which his atten- 
tion to the affairs of the continent had hitherto de- 
layed. But although a peace with England was of 
the last consequence to Francis I., whom the Em- 
peror was preparing so attack vrith all his forces, he 
was too generous to abandon allies who had served 



as they are called, is very minute ; and in conclusion, the sum 
total of mischief they did is thus computed : 

Towns, towers, stedes, barnekyns, parish-churches, 

bastel-houses, cast down or burnt * - 1 92 

Scots slain - - - - 403 

Prisoners taken - - - - 816 

Nolt, i. e. homed cattle, taken - - 10,386 

Sheep -^ - - - - 12,492 

Nags and geldings - - - ^,296 

Goats - . - - , 200 

Bolls of com - ... 850 

Insight gear, i. e. household furniture, not reckoned. 

Haynes's State Papers, 43. 
The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl of 
Hertford, between the 8th and 23d of September, 1545 : the 
narrative is more general, but it appears that he had burnt, 
rased, and destroyed, in the counties oif Berwick and Roxburgh 
only. 

Monasteries and Friar-houses - - 7 

Castles, towers, and piles - - 16 

Market towns - - - 5 

Villages - - - -243 

Milns - - - - 13 

Hospitals - ... - 3 

All these were cast down or bumt. Havnes, 52. As the 
Scots were no less skilful in the practice of irregular war, we 
may conclude that the damage which fhey did in England wai$ 
hot inconsiderable -, and that their raids were no less wasteful 
than the /orrays of the English. 
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BOOK him with fidelity, and he chose rather to purchstte 
"• Henry's friendship with disadvantage to himse}f» 
than to leave them exposed to danger. By jielditif^ 
some things to the interest, and more to the vaifity 
of that haughty Prince; by submission, flattery, and 
address, he at length prevailed to have the Scots in- 
cluded in the peace agreed upon. 

An event which happened a short time before the 
conclusion of this peace, rendered it more acceptable 
to the whole nation. Cardinal Beatoun had not 
used his power with moderation equal to the pru- 
dence by which he attained it. Notwithstanding 
his great abilities, he had too many of the passions 
and prejudices of an angry leader of a faction, to 
govern a divided people with temper. His resent- 
ment against one party of the nobility, his insolence 
towards the rest, his severity to the Reformers, and, 
above all, the barbarous and illegal execution of the 
famous George Wisbart, a man of honourable birth 
and of primitive sanctity, wore out the patience of 
a fierce age ; and nothing but a bold hand was want- 
ing to gratify the public wish by his destruction. 
Private revenge, inflamed and sanctified by a false 
zeal for religion, quickly supplied this want, Npr- 
man Lesly, the eldest son of the Earl of Rothes, had 
been treated by the Cardinal with injustice and con- 
tempt. ' It was not the temper of the man, or the 
spirit of the times, quietly to digest an affront. As 
the profession of his adversary screened him from 
the effects of what is called an honourable resent- 
ment, he resolved to take that satisfaction which he 
could not demand. This resolution deserves as much 
censure, as the singular courage and conduct with 
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[^hich he put it in execution excite wonder. The book 
'ardinal at that time resided in the castle of St. An- . ''* 
\vew\ which he had fortified at great expense, and, 
the opinion of the age, had rendered it impreg- 
bble. His retinue was numerous, the town at his 
levotion, and the neighbouring country full of his 
[dependents. In this situation, sixteen persons un- 
dertook to surprise his castle, and to assassinate 
him$ielf ; and their success was equal to the boldness 
of the attempt. Early in the morning they seized ?^*^^^* 
on the gate of the castle, which was set open to the 
workmen wha were employed in finishing the forti- 
fications ; jsmd having placed sentries at the door of 
the Cardinal's apartmenf, they awakened his nume* 
rous domestics one by one ; and turning then> put 
of the castle, they without noise or tumult, or vior 
lence to any other person, delivered their country, 
though by a rnost unjustifiable action, from an am- 
bitious man, whose pride was insupportable to th^ 
nobles, as his cruelty and quni>ing were great checks 
to the Reformation. 

His death wa^ fata] to the Catholic religion, and The Re- 
to the French interest in Scotland. The same zeal fempuin 
for both continued among a great party in the na- ^«j" ^^ 
tion, but, when deprived of the genius and authority murder- . 
of so skilful a leader, operated with less effe(;t. 
Tlj^othing can equal the consternation which a blow 
j$f> unexpected occasioned atnong such as were at- 
Jiached to him ; while the Regent secretly enjoyed 
an event which removed out of his way a rival, 
who had not only eclipsed his greatness but almost 
extinguished his power. Decency, however, the 
honour of the chur^»h, the importunity of the Queen 
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3 o o K Dowager and tier adherents, his engagements with 
^ \ France, and, above all these, the desire of recover- 
ing his eldest son, whom the Cardinal had detained 
for some time at St. Andrew's in pledge of his fide- 
lity, and who, together with the castle, had fallen 
into the hands of the conspirators^ induced him to 
take arms in order to revenge the death of a man 
whom he hated. 

He threatened vengeance, but was unable to ex- 
ecute it. One part of military science, the art of 
attacking fortified places, was then imperfectly un- 
derstood in Scotland. The weapons, the discipline, 
and impetuosity of the Scots, rendered their armies 
as unfit for sieges as theyVere active in the field. 
An hundred and fifty men, which was the greatest 
number the conspirators ever assembled, resisted 
all tjie efforts of the Regent for five months", in a 
place which a single battalion, with a few battering 
cannon, would now reduce in a lew hours. This 
tedious siege was concluded by a truce. The Re- 
gent undertook to procure for the conspirators an 
absolution from the Pope, and a pardon in par- 
liament ; and upon obtaining these, they engaged 
to surrender the castle, and to set his son at 
liberty, 

It is probable^ that neither of them was sincere 
in this treaty. On both sides they sought only to 
amuse, and to gain time. The Regent had ap- 
plied to France for assistance, and expected soon 
to have the conspirators at mercy. On the other 
hand, if Lesly and his associates were not at first 

. ^ Epist. Reg. Scot 2. 379. 
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incited by Henry to murder the Cardinal, they were, book 
in the sequel, powerfully supported by him. Not- , "• 
withstanding the silence of contemporary historians, 
there are violent presumptions of the former ; of 
the latter there is undoubted certainty °. During 
the siege, the conspirators had received from Eng- 
land supplies both of money and provisions ; and 
as Henry was preparing to renew his proposals con- 
cerning the marriage and the union he had pro- 
jecteid, and to second his negotiations with a nu* 
merous army, they hoped, by concurring with him, 
to be in a situation in which they would no longer 
need a pardon, but might claim a reward p. 

« Keith, 60. 

9 In the first edition of this work, I expressed my suspicion 
of a correspondence between the murderers of Cardinal Beatoun 
and Henry VIII., prior to their committing that crime. In the 
papers of Duke Hamilton is contained the clearest evidence of 
this, which I publish not only to establish that fact, but as an 
additional confirmation of the remarks ivhich I made upon the 
frequency of assassination in that age, and the slight opinion 
which men entertained concerning it. 

The Earl of Ifertford to the King*s Majesty , Newcastle, 

Jpril 17, 1544. s 

Pleaseth Your Highness to understand^ that this day arrived 
with me the Earl of Hertford, a Scottishman called Wishart, and 
brought me a letter from the Lord of Brinstone [i.e. Chrichton 
Laird of Brunstan] which I send Your Highness herewith, and, 
according to his request, have taken order for the repair of the 
said Wishart to Your Majesty by post, both for the delivery of 
such letters as he hath to Your Majesty from the said Brinstone, 
and also for the declaration of his credence, which as I perceive 
by him consisteth in two points, one that the Lord of Grange, 
late Treasurer of Scotland, the Master of Rothes, the Earl of 
Rothes' eldest son, and John Charteris, would attempt either to 
apprehend jr slay the Cardinal, at some tim6 when he shall pass 
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BOOK The death of Henry blasted all these hopes. It 
'^* happened in the beginning of next year, after a reign 

J__ OQ —————— ^ ^j 

1547. " through the Fifelaiid, as he doth sundry times in his way to 
St. Andrew's, and in case they can so apprehend him will de- 
liver him unto Your Majesty, which attemplate, he saith, they 
would enterprize, if they knew Your Majesty's pleasure therein, 
and what ftupportation and mmntenance Your Majesty would 
minister unto them, after the execution of the same, in case they 
should be pursued by any of their enemies ; the other is, that in 
case Your Majesty would grant unto them a convenient enter- 
tainment to keep 1000 or 1500 men in wages for a month or 
two, they journeying with the power of the Earl Marshal, the 
said M>^ of Rothes, tne Laird of Calder, and the other the Lord 
friends, will take upon them, at such time as Your Ma- 
jesty's army shall be in Scotland, to destroy the abbey and town 
of Arbroath, being the Cardinal's, and all the* other Bishops 
houses and countries on that side of the water thereabout, and 
to apprehend all those which they say be the principal impugna- 
. tors of amity between England and Scotland 3 for which they , 
should have a good opportunity, as they say, when the power of 
the said Bishops and Abbots shall resort towards Edinburgh to 
resist Your Majesty's army. And for the execution of Uiese 
things^ the said Wishart saith, that the Earl Marshal aforenamed 
and others will capitulate with Your Majesty in writing under 
their bands and seals, afore they shall desire any supply or aid of 
money at Your Majesty's hands. This is the eflfect of his credence, 
with sundry other advertisements of the great division that is at 
this present within the realm of Scotland, which we doubt not 
he will declare unto Your Majesty at good length. Hamil- 
ton MSS. vol. iii. p. 38. \ 

iV. B. This is the letter of which Dr. Mackenzie, vol. iii. p. 1,8. 
and Bishop Keith, Hist. p. 44., published a fragment. It does 
not authorize us to conclude that Mr. George Wishart, known 
by the name of the Martyr, was the pei'son who resorted to the 
Earl of Hertford. It was more probably John Wishart of Pit- 
arrow, the chief of that name, a man of abilities, zealously at- 
tiiched to the reformed doctrine, and deeply engaged in all the 
' intrigues and o[)erations of that busy period. Keith, 96. 117. 

119.315. 
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of greater splendour than true glory ; bustling, book 
rather than active ; oppressive in domestic govern- ^'' 
ment, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. 
But the vices of this Prince were more beneficial 
iu mankind than the virtues of others. His ra- 
paciousnesSy his profusion, and even his tyranny, 
by depressing the ancient nobility, and by adding 
new property and power to the Commons, laid or 
strengthened the foundations of .the English liberty. 
His other passions contributed no less towards the 
downfall of popery, and the establishment of reli- 
gious freedom in the nation. His resentment led 
him to abolish the power, and his covetousness 
to seize the wealth, of the church ; and, by with- 
drawing these supports, made it easy, in the fol- 
lowing reigUj to overturn the whole fabric of super- 
stition, 

Francis L did not long survive a Prince who 
had been alternately his rival and his friend ; but 
his successor Henry II. was not neglectfulof the 
French interest in Scotland. He sent a consider- Troops ar- 
able body of men, under the command of Leon "^j^® ^"^^^^ 

^ France;. 

Strozzi, to the Regent's assistance. By their long 
experience in the Italian and German wars, the 
French had become as dexterous in the conduct of , 
sieges, as the Scots were ignorant; and as the 
boldness and despair of. the conspirators could not 
defend them against the superior art of these new 
assailants, they, after a short resistance, surren- 
dered to Strozzi, who engaged, in the name of the 
King his master, for the security of their lives; 
^md, as fiis prisoners, transported them into France. 
The castle itself, the monument of Beatoun's Force the 
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BOOK power and vanity, was demolished, in obedience to 
the canon law, which, with admirable policy, de- 
castl^oT nounces its anathemas even against the houses in 
St. An- which the sacred blood of a Cardinal happens to be 

drew s to ^ 

surrender, shcd, and ordains them to be laid in ruins "«.. 

The archbishopric of St. Andrew's was bestowed 
by the Regent upon his natural brother John Ha- 
milton, Abbot of Paisley. 
New Tii^ delay of a few weeks would have saved the 

with Eng. conspirators. Those ministers of Henry VIII. who 
land. i^g^j (jjg chief direction of affairs during the mino- 
rity of his son Edward VI. conducted thems^ves, 
with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their 
late master, and resolved to 'frighten the Scots into 
a treaty which they had not abilities or address to 
bring about by any other method. 

But before we proceed to jelate the events which 
their invasion of Scotland occasioned, we shall stop 
to take notice of a circumstance unobserved by con- 
temporary historians, but extremely remarkable for 
the discovery it makes of the sentiments and spirit 
which then prevailed among the Scots. The con- 
spirators against Cardinal Beatoun found the Re-^ 
gent's eldest son in the castle of St. Andrew's ; and 
as they needed the protection of the English, it was 
to be feared that they might endeavour to purchase 
it, by delivering to them this important prize. The 
presumptive heir to the crown in the hands of the 
avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a dreadful 
prospect. In order to avoid it, the Parliament fell 
upon a very extraordinary expedient. By an act 

q Burn, Hist. Rcf. 1.338. 
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made on purpose, they excluded " the Regent's book 
** eldest son from all right of succession, public or ^'* 
private, so long as he should be detained a pri- 
soner, and substituted in his place bis other bro* 
thers,. according to their seniority, and in failure 
of them, 'those who were next heirs to the Re^ 
gent^" Succession by hereditary right is an 
idea so obvious and so popular, that a nation seK 
dom ventures to make a breach in it, but in cases 
of extreme necessity. Such a necessity did the. 
Parliament discover in the present situation.. Ha- 
tred to England, founded on the metnory of past 
hostilities, and heightened by the smart of recent 
injiuies, was the national passion. Tliis dictated 
that uncommon statute, by whic^i the order of lineal 
succession was so remarkably broken. The mo- 
dern theories, which represent this right as divine 
and unalienable, and that ought not to be violated 
upon any consideration whatsoever, seem to have 
been then altogether unknown. 

In the beginning of September, the Earl of Hert- Scotland 
ford, now Duke of Somerset, and Protector of En- '^^^l^f 
gland, entered Scotland at the head of eighteen £^ngiish. 
thousand men ; and, at the same time, a fleet of 
sixty ships appeared on the coast to second his 
land forces. The Scots had for some time observ- 
ed this storm ^thering, and were prepared for it* 
Their army was almost double to that of the ene- 
my, and posted to the greatest advantage on a ri- 
sing ground above Musselburgh, not far from the 
banks of the river Eske. Both these circumstances 

' Epist. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 
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BOOK alarmed the Duke of Somerset, who saw his danger, 
^'- ^ and would willingly have extricated himself out of 
it, by a new overture of peace, on conditions ex- 
tremely reasonable. But this moderation being 
imputed to fear, his proposals wero rejected with 
the scorn which the confidence of success inspires ; 
and if the conduct of the Regent, who command- 
ed the Scottish army, had been, in any degree, 
equal to his confidence, the destruction of the En- 
glish must have been inevitable. They were in a 
situation precisiely similar to that of their country- 
men upder Oliver Cromwell in the following cen- 
tury. ^ The Scots had chosen their ground so well, 
that it was impossible to force them to give battle ; 
a few days had exhausted the forage and provision 
of a narrow country ; the fleet could only furnish a 
scanty and precarious subsistence : a retreat, there- 
fore, was necessary : but disgrace, and perhaps ruin, 
were the consequences of retreating. 

On both these occasions, the national heat and 
impetuosity of the Scots saved the English, and pre- 
cipitated their own country into the utmost danger. 
ITie undisciplined courage of the private men be- 
Battieof came impatient at the sight of an enemy. The 
Pinkey. Qe^^j.^! ^^^s afifaid of nothing, but that the English 
September might cscapc from him by flight; and,, leaving hiis 
' '" strongcamp, he attacked the Duke of Somerset near 
Pinkey, with no better success than, his rashness 
deserved. The Protector had drawn up his troops 
on a gentle eminence, and had now the advantage 
of ground on his side. The Scottish army con- 
sisted almost entirely of infantry, whose chief weapon 
was a long spear, and for that reason their files were 
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very deep, and their ranks close. They advanced book 
towards the enemy in three great bodies, and, as ''* 
ihey passed the river, were considerably exposed to 
the fire of the English fleet, which lay in the bay of 
Musselburgh, and had drawn near the shore. The 
English cavalry, flushed with an advantage which 
they had gained in a skirmish^ome days before, began 
theattackwith more impetuosity than good conduct. 
A body sofirm and compact as the Scots easily resisted 
the impression of cavalry, broke them,and drove them 
oiFthe field. The English infantry, however, ad- 
vanced ; and the Scots were at once exposed to a flight 
of arrows, to a fire in flank from four hundred foreign 
f usileers, who served the enemy, and to their can- 
non, which were planted behind the infantry on the 
highest part of the eminence. The depth and 
closeness of their order making it impossible for 
the Scots to stand long in this situation, the Earl 
of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, endea- 
voured to change his ground, and to retire towards 
the main body. But his frifends, unhappily, mistook 
his motion for a flight,. and fell into confusion. At 
that very instant the broken cavalry, having rallied, 
returned to the charge ; the foot pursued the advan- 
tage they had gained ; the prospect of victory re- 
doubled the ardour of both : and, in a moment, the 
rout of the Scottish army became universal and irre- 
trievable. The encounter in the field was not long 
orbloody ; but, in the pursuit, the English discovered 
all the rage and fierceness which national antipathy, 
kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by recipro- 
cal injuries, is apt to inspire. The pursuit was conti- 
nued for five hours, and to a great distance. All the 
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BOOK three roads by which the Scots fled, were strewed 
^^' with spears, and swords, and targets, and covered 
with the bodies of the slain. Above ten thousand 
men fell on this day, one of the most fatal Scotland 
had ever seen. A few were taken prisoners, and 
among these some persons of distinction. The Pro- 
tector had it now in his power to become master of 
a kingdom, out of which, not many hours before, 
he was almost obliged to retire with infamy^. 

Their nc- But this victory, however great, was of no real 

tie benefit utility, for Want of skill or of leisure to improve it. 

^ ^J\f Every new injury rendered the Scots more inverse 
from an union with England ; and the Protector 
neglected the only measure which would have made 
it necessary for them to have given their consent 
to it. He amused himself in wastiqg the open 
country, and in taking or building several petty 

^ The following passage in a curious and rare jourpal of the 
Protector's expedition into Scotland, written by W. Patten, 
who was joined in commission with Cecil, as judge martial of 
the army, and printed in 1548, deserves our notice 5 ks it gives 
^ a just idea of the military discipline of the Scots at that time. 
'^ But what after I learned, specially touching their order, their 
armour, and their manner as well of going to offend^ as of stand- 
ing to defend, I have thought necessary here to utter. Hack- 
butters have they few or none, and appoint their fight most 
commonly always a-foot. They come to the field well furnished 
all with jack and skull, dagger and buckler, and swords all broad 
and thin, of exceeding good temper, and universally so made 
to slice, that as I never saw none so good, so I think it bard to 
devise the better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great 
kercher wrapped twice or thrice about his neck, not for cold, 
but for cutting. In their array towards joining witb the enemy, 
they cling and thrust so near in the fore rank, shoulder and 
fshouklcv together, with their pikes in both their hands straight 
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•castles ; whereas, by fortifying a few jilaces which book 
were accessible by sea, he would have laid the 
kingdom open to the English, and in a short time 
the Scots must either have accepted of his terms, 
or have submitted to his power. By such an improve- 
ment of it, the victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the 
command of Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no 
other effect but to precipitate the Scots into new en- 
gagen^ients with France. The situation of the English 
court may, indeed, be pleaded in excuse for the Duke 
of Somerset's conduct. That cabal of his enemies, 
which occasioned his tragical end, v.ras already 
formed ; and while he triumphed in Scotland, they 
secretly undermined his power and credit at home. 
Self-preservation, therefore, obliged him to prefer 
his safety before his fame, and to return without 



afore them^ and their followers in that order so hard at their 
backs^ laying their pikes over their foregoets shoulders, that, if 
thev do assail undiscovered, no force can well withstand them. 
Standing at defence they thrust shoulders likewise so nigh to- ^ 
gether, the fore ranks well nigh to kneeling, stoop low before, 
their fellows behind holding their pikes with both hands, and 
therewith in their left their bucklers, the one end of their pike 
against their right foot, and the other against the enemy breast- 
high J their followers crossing their pike points with them for- 
ward ; and thue each with other so nigh as space and place will 
suffer, through the whole ward, so thick, that as easily shall a 
bare finger pierce, through the skin of an angiy hedge-hog, aa 
any encounter the front of their pikes." Other curious par- 
ticulars are found in this jdumal, from which Sir John Hayward 
has borrowed his account of this expedition. Life of Edward VI. 
279, &c. ' 

The length of the Scotch pike or spear was appointed by 
Act 44. P. 1471, to be six ells ; I e. eighteen feet six inches. 

VOL. I. y 
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BOOK reaping the fruits of his victory. At this time, how- 
''• ^ ever, the cloud blew over ; the conspiracy by which 
he fell was not yet ripe for execution ; find his pre- 
sence suspended its effects for some time. The su- 
preme power still remaining in his hands, he em- 
ployed it to recover the opportunity which he had 

-^P"^^ lost. A body of troops, by his command, seized, 
and fortified Haddingtoun, a place which, on ac- 
count of its distance from the sea, and from any 
English garrison, could not be defended without 
great expense and danger. 

Forces the Meanwhile the French fi^ained more by the de*- 

Scots into * 

a closer feat of their allies, than' the English by their vic- 
rl^cT^^^ tory. After the death of Cardinal Beatoun, Mary 
of Guise, the Queen Dowager, took a considerable 
jshare in the direction of affairs. She was warmly 
attached by blood, and by inclination, to the French 
interest ; and, in order to promote it, improved with 
great dexterity every event which occurred. Hie 
spirit and strength of the Scots were broken at 
Pinkey ; and in an assembly of nobles which met at^ 
Stirling to consult upon the situation of the king- 
dom, all eyes were turned towards France, no pro- 
V spect of safety appearing but in assistance from that 
quarter. But Henry IL being then at peace with 
England, the Queen represented that they could not 
expect him to take part in their quarrel, but upon 
, views of personal advantage ; and that without ex- 
traordinary concessions in his favour, no assistance, 
in proportion to their present exigencies, could be 
obtained. The prejudices of the nation powerfully 
seconded these representations of the Queen. What 
^rften happens to individuals, took place among the 
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nobles in this convention ; they were swayed en*^ book 
tireljr by their passions; and in ordet to gratify *^' 
them, they deserted their former principles, and 
disregarded their true interest. In the violence of 
resentment, they forgot that zeal for the indepen- 
dence of Scotland, which had prompted them to 
reject the proposals of Henry VIII. ; and, by offer- ^^^ ^J^p^- 
ing, voluntarily, their young Queen in marriage to Queen in 
the Dauphin, eldest son of Henry II. ; and, which |^"h"e^* 
was still more, by proposing to send her imme- Dftuphin, 
diately into France to be educated at his court, they 
granted, from a thirst of vengeance, what formerly 
they would not yield upon any consideration of their 
own safety. To gain at once such a kingdom as 
Scotland, was a matter of no small consequence to 
France. Henry, without hesitation, accepted the 
offers of the Scottish ambassadors, and prepared 
for the vigorous defence of his new acquisition^ 
Six thousand veteran soldiers, under the command 
of Monsieur Dessi^, assisted by some of the best 
officers who were formed in the long wars ' of . 
Francis I., arrived at Leith. They served two cam- 
paigns in Scotland, with a spirit equal to their 
former fame. But their exploits were not consider- 
able. The Scots, soon becoming jealous of their 
designs, neglected to support them with proper 
vigour. The caution of the English, in acting 
wholly upon the defensive, prevented the French 
from attempting arly enterprise of consequence; 
and obliged ''them to exhaust their strength in te^ 
dious sieges, undertaken under many disadvantages . 
Their efforts, however, ' were not without some be- 
jiefit to the Scots, by compelKng the English* to 

y2 
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BOOK evacuate Haddingtoun, and to surrender several 
^'' ^ small forts which they possessed in different parts 
of the kingdom. 

But the effects of these operations of his troops 
were still of greater importance to the French King. 
The diversion which they occasioned enabled him to 
wrest Boulogne out of the hands of the English ; 
and the influence of his army in Scotland obtained 
the concurrence of parliament with the overtures 
which had been made to him, by the assembly of 
nobles at Stirling, concerning the Queen's marriage 
with the Dauphin, and her education in the court 
The treaty of France. In vain did a few patriots remonstrate 
purpose against such extravagant concessions, by which 
concluded* Scotland was reduced to be a province ,of France ; 
and Henry, from an ally, raised to be master of the 
kingdom ; by which the friendship of France be- 
came more fatal than the enmity of England ; and 
every thing was fondly given up to the one, that 
had been bravely defended against the other. A 
point of so much consequence was hastily decided 
June 6. in a parliament assembled in the camp liefore Had- 
dingtoun : the intrigues of the Queen Dowager, the 
zeal of the clergy, and resentment against England, 
had prepared a great party in the nation for such a 
step ; the French general and ambassador, by their 
liberality and promises^ gained over many more. 
The Regent himself was weak enough to stoop to 
the offer of a pension from France, together with 
the title of Duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom. 
A considerable majority declared for the treaty, and 
the interest of a faction was preferred before the 
honour of the nation. 
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Having hurried the Scots into this rash and fatal book 
resolution, the source of many calamities to them- ^^ " ' 
selves and to their sovereign, the French allowed M^rysent 
them no time for reflection or repentance. The^*'®?^^" 
fleet which had brought over their forces was still in France. 
Scotland, and without delay convoyed the Queen 
into France. Mary was then six years old, and by 
her education in that court, one of the politest but 
most corrupted in Europe, she acquired every ac- 
complishment that could add to her charms as a- 
woman, and contracted many of those prejudices 
which occasioned her misfortunes as a Queen. 

From the time that Mary was put into their hands, . 
it was the interest of the French to suffer war in 
Scotland to languish. The recovery of the Boulon- 
nois was the object which the French King had 
most at heart ; but a slight diversion in Britain was 
sufficient to divide the attention -and strength of 
the English, whos^ domestic factions deprived both 
their arms and councils of their accustomed vigour. 
The government of England had xmdergone a great 
revolution. The Duke of Somerset's power had 
been acquired with too much violence, and was exer- 
cised with too little moderation, to be of long con- 
tinuance. Many good qualities, added to great love 
of his country, could not atone for his ambition in 
usurping the sole direction of affairs. Some of the 
most eminent courtiers combined against him ; and 
the Earl of Warwick their leader, no less ambitious 
but more artful than Somerset, conducted his mea- 
sures with so much dexterity as to raise himself 
upon the ruins of his rival. Without the invidious 
name of Protector, he succeeded to all the power and 
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BOOK influence of which Somerset was deprived, add he 
^'* quickly found peace to be necessary iot the establish- 
ment of his new authority^ and the execution of th€f 
vast designs he had conceived. 

Peace con- Henry was no stranger to Warwick's situation^ 
and improved his knowledge of it to good purpose, 
in conducting the negotiations for a general peace* 
He prescribed what terms he pleased to the English 
minister, who scrupled at nothing, however advan- 

March24. tageous to that monarch and his allies. England 
consented to restore Boulogne and its dependencies 
to France, and gave up all pretensions to a treaty of 
marriage with the Queen of Scots, or to the con- 
quest of her country.. A few small forts, of which 
the English troops had hitherto kept possession, 
were rased ;' and peace between the two kingdoms 
was established on its ancient foundation. 

Both the British nations lost power, as well as 
reputation, by this unhappy quarrel. It was on both 
sides a war T)f emulation and resentment, rather 
Jhan of interest ; and was carried on under the in- 
fluence of national animosities, which were blind to 
all advantages. The French, who entered into it 
with greater coolness, conducted it with more skill; 
and by dexterously availing themselves of every cir- 
cumstance which occurred, recovered possession of 
an important territory which they had lost, and added 
to their monarchy a new kingdom. The ambition 
of the English minister betrayed to them the former ; 
the inconsiderate rage of the Scots against their an- 
cient enemies bestowed on them the latter ; theit * 
own address and good .policy merited both. 
Immediately after the oonclusfon of tbe ^s^e, iht 
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French forces left Scotland, as much to their own book 
" satisfaction^as to that of the nation. The Scots soon \^^',. 
ibund^ that the calling to their assistance a people The Scots 
more powerful than themselves was d dangerous ex- ^^^^ 
pedient. They beheld, with the utmost impatience, of the 
those who had come over to protect the kingdom, 
taking upon them to command in it ; and on many 
occasions they repented the rash invitation which 
they had given. The peculiar genius of the French 
nation heightened this disgust, and prepared the 
Scots to throw off the yoke, before they had well 
begun to feel it.^ The French were in that age, 
what they are in the present, one of the most po-' 
lished nations in £urope. But it is to observed, in 
all their expeditions into foreign countries, whether 
towards the south or north, that their manners have 
been remarkably incompatible with the manners of 
every other people. Barbarians are tenacious of 
their own customs, because they want knowledge 
and taste to discover the reasonableness and pro* 
priety of customs which differ from them. Nations 
which hold the first rank in politeness are frequently 
no less tenacious out of pride. The Greeks were 
so in the ancient world ; tod the French are the 
same in the modern. Full of themselves ; flattered 
by the imitation of their neighbours ; and accus- 
tomed to consider their own modes as the standards 
of elegance ; they scorn to disguise, or to l.ay aside, 
the distinguishing manners of their own nation, or 
to make any allowance for what may differ from them 
' among others. For this reason, the behaviour of 
their armies has, on every occasion, been insupport- 
able to stxangersy and has always exposed them to 
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'BOO K hatred, and often to destruction. In that age, they 
^'' over-ran Italy four several times by their valour, and 
lost it as often by their insolence. The Scots, na- 
turally an irascible and high-spirited people, and 
who, of all nations, can least bear the most distant 
insinuation of contempt, were not of a temper to 
admit all the pretensions of such assuming guests. 
The symptoms of alienation were soon visible ; they 
seconded the military operationsoftheFrench troops 
with the utmost coldness ; their disgust grew in- 
sensibly to a degree of indignation that could hardly 
be restrained ; and, on occasion of a very slight ac- 
cident, broke out with fatal violence. A private 
French soldier engaging in an idle quarrel with a 
citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took arms -with 
equal rage, in defence of their countrymen. The 
Provost of Edinburgh, his son, and several citizens 
of distinction, were killed in the fray; and the French 
were obliged to avoid flie fury of the inhabitants by 
retiring out of the city. Notwithstanding the an- 
cient alliance of France and Scotland, and the long 
intercourse of good offices between the two nations, 
an aversion for the French took its rise at this time 
among the Scots, the effects whereof were deeply 
felt^ and operated powerfully through the subsequent 
period. 
Tf thrRe- F'rom the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing has 
formation, been said of the state of religion. While the war 
' with England continued, the clergy had no leisure 
to molest the Protestants ; and they were not yet 
considerable enough to expect any thing more thaa 
connivance and impunity. The new doctrines were 
still in their infancy; but during this short interval 
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of tranquillity they acquired strength, and advanced book 
by large and firm steps towards a full establishment' ^ ^^' 
in the kingdom. The first preachers against Po- 
pery in Scotland, of whdm several had .appeared 
during the reign of James V., were more eminent 
for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the Reformation was 
partial, and at second hand; some of them had been 
educated in England ; ^11 of them had borrowed 
their notions from the books published there ; and 
in the first dawn of the new light, they did not ven- 
ture far before their leaders. But in a short time 
the doctrines and writings of the foreign reformei's 
became generally known ; the inquisitive genius of 
the age pressed forward in quest of truth ; the dis- 
covery of one error opened the way to others ; the 
downfall of one impostor drew many after it ; the 
whole fabric, which ignorance and superstition had 
erected in times of darkness, began to totter ; and 
nothing was wanting to complete its ruin, but a 
daring and active leader to direct the attack. Such 
was the famous John Knox, who, with better qua- 
lifications of learning, and more extensive views, 
than any of his predecessors in Scotland, possessed 
a natural intrepidity of mind, which set him above 
fear. He began his public ministry at St. Andrew's 
in the year one thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven, with that success which always accompanies 
a bold and popular eloquence. Instead of amusing 
himself with lopping the branches, he struck di- 
rectly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the 
doctrine and discipline of the established church 
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BOOK with A vebemenee peculkar to himaelf, but admir 
rably suited to the teinper and wishes of the age. 

An adversary so formidable as Knox would not 
have easily escaped the rage of the clergy^ who ob- 
served the tendency and progress of his opinions 
with the iltmost concern. But, at first, he retired 
for safety into the castle of St. Andrew's, and, while 
the conspirators kept possession of it, preached pub- 
licly under their protection. The great revolution 
in Bngland, which followed upon the death of 
Henry VIII., contributed no less than the zeal of 
Knox towards demolishing the Popish church in 
Scotland « Henry had loosened the chains*, and 
lightened the yoke of Popery. The ministers of his 
son Edward VI. cast them off altogether, and esta^ 
blished the Protestant religion upon almost the same 
footing whereon it now stands in that kingdom^ 
The influence of this example reached Scotland, 
and the happy effects of ecclesiastical liberty in one 
nation, inspired the other with an equal desire of re- 
covering it. The reformers had, hitherto, been 
obliged to conduct themselves with the utmost cau^ 
tion, and seldom ventured to preachy but in private 
houses, and at a distance from court ; they gained 
credit, ^s happens on the first publication of every 
new religion, chiefly among persons in the lower 
and middle rank of life. But several noblemen, of 
the greatest distinction, having, about this time^ 
openly espoused their principles, they were no longer 
under the necessity of acting with the same reserve; 
and, with more security and encouragement, they 
had likewise greater ^uccess^ The nxeans of aq^ 
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quiring and spreading knowledge became more book 
common, and the spirit of innovation, peculiar to ^'* 
that period, grew every day bolder and more uni- 
versal. 

Happily for the Reformation, this spirit was still 
under some restraint. It had not yet attained firm- 
ness and vigour sufficient to J overturn a system 
founded on the deepest policy, and supported by the 
most formidable power. Under the present circum* 
stances, any attempt towards action must have been 
fatal to the Protestant doctrines ; and it is no small 
proof of the authority as well as penetration of the 
heads of the party, that they were able to restrain 
the zeal of a fiery and' impetuous people, until that 
critical and mature juncture when every step they 
took was decisive and successful. 

Meanwhile their cause received reinforcement 
from two different quarters whence they never could 
have expected it. The ambition of the house of 
Gkiise, and the bigotry of Mary of England, has- 
tened the subversion of the P^pal throne in Scot- 
land ; and, by a singular disposition of Providence, 
the persons who opposed the Reformation in every 
other part of Europe with the fiercest zeal, werfJ 
made instruments for advancing it in that kingdom. 

Mary of Guise possessed the sanie bold and as- TheQu^es 
piring spirit which distinguished her family* But J>o^a«f« 
in her it was softened by the female character, and the office 
accompanied with great temper and address. Her ^^ ^•g®"*' 
brothers, in order to attain the high objects at 
which they aimed, ventured upon such daring mea- 
sures as suited their great courage. Her designs 
upon the supreme power wer^ concealed with the 
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BOOK Utmost care, and advanced by address and refine- 

^^' ^ ments more natural to her sex. By a dexterous ap- 

plicaticHi of those talents, she had acquired a consi- 
derable influence on the councils of a nation hitherto 
unacquainted with the government of women ; and^ 
without the smallest right to any share in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, had engrossed the chief di- 
rection of them into her own hands. But she did 
not long rest satisfied with the enjoyment of this 
precarious power, which the fickleness of the Re- 
gent, or the ambition of those who governed him, 
might so easily disturb ; and she began to set on 
foot new intrigues, with a design of undermining 
him, and of opening to herself a way to succeed 
him in that high dignity. Her brothers entered 
warmly into this scheme, and supported it with all 
their credit at the court of France. The French 
King willingly concurred in a measure, by which he 
hoped to bring Scotland entirely under manage- 
ment, and, in any future broil with England, to 
turn its whole force against that kingdom. 

In order to arrive at the desired elevation, the 
Queen Dowager had only one of two ways to choose; 
either violently to wrest the power out of the hands 
of the Regent, or to obtain it by his consent. Under 
' 'a minority, and among a warlike and factious 
people, the former was a very uncertain and dan- 
gerous experiment. The latter appeared to be no 
less impracticable. To persuade a man voluntarily to 
abdicate the supreme power ; to descend to a level 
with those above whom he was raised ; and to be 
content with the second place where he hath held a 
first, may well pass for a wild and chimerical project. 
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This, however, the Queen attempted ; and the pru- book 
dence of the attempt was sufficiently justified by its ^ ^^ 
success. 

The Regent's inconstancy and irresolution, to- 
gether with the calamities which had befallen the 
kingdom under his administration, raised the pre- 
judices both of the nobles and of the people against 
him, to a great height ; and the Queen secretly fo- 
mented these with much industry* All who wished 
for a change met with a gracious reception in her 
court, and their spirit of disaffection was nourished 
by such hopes and promises, as in every age im- 
pose on the credulity of the factious. The favourers Courts the 
of the Reformation being the most numerous and ^^ °^°^*"' 
spreading body of the Regent's enemies, she applied, 
to them with a particular attention ; and the gen- 
tleness of her disposition, sLnd seeming indifference 
to the religious points in dispute, made all her pro- 
mises of protection and indulgence pass upon them 
for sincere. Finding so great a part of the nation 
willing to fall in with her measures, the Queen set Oct, 1550. 
out for France, under pretence of visitingv her 
daughter, and took along with her those noblemen 
who possessed the greatest power and credit among 
their countrymen. , Softened by the pleasures of 
an elegant court, flattered by the civilities of the 
French King, and the caresses of the house of 
Guise, and influenced by the seasonable distribu- 
tion of a few favours, and the liberal promise of 
many more, they were brought to approve of all the 
, Queen's pretensions. 

While she advanced by these slow but sure steps, 
the Regent either did not foresee the danger which 
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BOOK threatened him, or neglected to provide against it, 
''• The first discovery of the train which was laid, came 
from two of his own confidents, Carnegie of Kin- 
naird, and Panter Bishop of Ross, whom the Queen 
had gained over to her interest, and then employed 
as the most proper instruments for obtaining his 
Consent. The overture was made to him in the 
name of the French King, enforced by proper 
threatenings, in order to work upon his natural ti- 
midity, and sweetened by every promise that could 
reconcile him to a proposal so disagreeable. On 
the one hand, the confirmation of his French title, 
together with a considerable pension, the parlia* 
mentary acknowledgment of his right of succession 
to the crown, and a public ratification of his con» 
duct during his regency, were offered him. On the 
6ther hand, the displeasure of the French King, the 
power and popularity of the Queen Dowager, the 
disaffection of the nobles, with the danger of an 
after-reckoning, were represented in > the strongest 
colours. 

It was not possible to agree to a proposal so ex« 
traordinary and unexpected, without some previous 
struggle ; and, had the Archbishop of St. Andrew's 
been present to fortify the irresolute and passive 
spirit of the Regent, he, in all probability, would 
have rejected it with disdain. Happily for the 
Queen, the sagacity and ambition of that prelate 
could, at this time, be no obstruction to her views. 
He was lying at the point of death, and in his ab- 
sence the influence of the Queen's agents on a fiex'- 
ible temper counterbalanced several of the strongest 
passions of the human mind, and obtained his 
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consent to a voluntary suri'ender of the supreme book 
power. * , ^ ^^' 

After gaining a point of such dijfticulty with so DeT^iisi. 
fnuch ease, the Queen returned into Scotland, in 
full expectation of taking immediate possession of 
her new dignity. But by this time the Archbishop 
^f St. Andr6w*s had recovered of that distemper, 
which the ignorance of the Scottish physicians had 
pronounced to be incurable. This he owed to the 
assistance of the famous Cardan, one of those irre- 
gular adventurers in philosophy, of whom Italy pro- 
duced so many about this period. A bold genius 
led him to some useful discoveries, which merit the 
esteem of a more discerning age ; a wild imagina- 
tion engaged him in those chimerical sciences, 
which drew the admiration of his contemporaries. 
As a pretender to astrology and magic, he was re« 
wred and consulted by all Europe ; as a proficient 
in natural philospphy, he was but little known. 
Tlie Archbishop, it ijs, probable, considered him as 
a powerful magician, when he applied to him for 
relief ; but it was his knowledge as a philosopher, 
which enabled him to cure his diseased 

Together with his health, the Archbishop reco- 
vered the entire government of the -Regent, and 
quickly persuaded him to recall that dishonourable 
promise, which he had been seduced by the artifices 

^ Cardan himself was more desirous of being considered as 
an astrologer than a philosopher ; in his book De Genituris, we 
£nd a calculation of the Archbishop's nativity^ from which he 
pretends both to have predicted his disease^ and to have effect- 
■ed ^his cure. He received from the Archbishop a reward of 
JiSJOO fsrowns ! a great sura in that age. Be Vita sua, p. 32. 
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B o o K of the Queen to grant. However great her s«r- 

^^' ^ prise and indignation were, at this fresh instance of 

his inconstancy, she was obliged to dissemble, that 
she might have leisure to renew her intrigues with 
all parties ; with the Protestants, whom she fa- 
voured and courted more than ever ; with the no- 
bles, to whom she rendered herself agreeable by 
various arts ; and with the Regent himself, in order 
to gain whom, she employed every argument- But, 
whatever impressions her emissaries might have 
made on the Regent, it was no easy matter to over- 
reach or to intimidate the Archbishop. Under his 
management, the negotiations were spun out to a 
great length, and his brother maintained his station 
with that address and firmness which its import- 
ance so well merited. The universal defection of 
the nobility, the growing power of the Protestants, 
who all adhered to the Qqeen Dowager, the reite- 
rated solicitations of the French King,/ and, above 
all, the interposition of the young Queen, who was 
now entering the twelfth year of her age, and claim- 
ed a right of nominating whom she pleased to be 
Prevails Regent", obliged him at last to resign that high 
Recent to ^^^^9 which he had held many years. He ob- 
resign his taiucd, howcvcr, the same advantageous terms for 

himself, which had been formerly stipulated. 
She ob- It was in the parliament which met on the tenth 
regency? ^^ April ouc thousand five hundred and fifty-four, 
that the Earl of Arran executed this extraordinary^ 
resignation ; and at the sam6 time Mary of Guise 
was raised to that dignity, which had been so long 

« Lestey, de Reb. Gest, Scot. ap. Jebb. 1. lis?. 
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the object of her wishes. Thus, with their own ap- book 
probation, a woman and a stranger was advanced ,^'* 
^to the supreme authority over a fierce and turbulent 
people, who seldom submitted, without reluctance, 
to the legal and ancient government of their native 
monatchs. 

While the Qifeeti Dowager of Scotland contri- Refonna- 
buted so much towards the progress of the Reforma- tinueTto 
tion by the protection which she afforded it, from °**^®&^«»^ 
xhotives of ambition, the English Queen, by her in- July 6. 
discreet zeal, filled the kingdom with persons active ^^^' 
in promoting the same cause. Mary ascended the 
throne of England on the death of her brother 
Edward, and soon after married Philip IL of Spaing 
To the persecuting spirit of the Romish supersti- 
tion, and the fierceness of that age, she added the 
private resentment of her own and of her mother*s 
suffierings, with which she loaded the refornied reli- 
gion ; and the peevishness and severity of her na- 
tural temper carried the acrimony of all these pas- 
sions to the utmost extreme. The cruelty of her 
persecution equalled the deeds of those tyrants who 
have been the greatest reproach to human nature. 
The bigotry of her clergy could scarce keep pace with 
the impetuosity of her zeal. Even the unrelenting 
Philip was obliged, on some occasions, to mitigate 
the rigour of her proceeding^. Many among the 
most eminent Reformers suffered for the doctrines 
which they had taught ; others fled from the storm. 
To the greater part of these, Switzerland and Ger- 
many opened a secure asylum ; and not a few, out of 
choice or necessity, fled into Scotland. What they 
liad seen and felt in England, did not abate the 

VOL. I, Z 
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J^' , Their attacks were bolder and more successful than 

ever ; and their doctrines made a rapid progress 
among all ranks of men. 

These doctrines,, calculated to rectify the opinions 
apd to reform the manners of mankind, had hither- 
to produced no other effects ; but diey soon began 
to operate with greater violence, and proved the oc- 
casion, not only of subverting the established re* 
ligion, but of shaking the throne and endangeraig 
A viev of the kingdom. The causes which facilitated the in- 
clir causes troductiou of thcsc new opinions into Scotland, and 
wbich con. which disseminated them so fast through the na- 
towaids tion, merit, on that account, a particular and care- 
that, f^i inquiry. The Reformation is one of the greatest 
events in the history of mankind, and, in whatever 
point of light we view it, is instructive and in^ 
teresting. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries roused the world from that lethargy 
in which it had been sunk for many ages* The 
human mind felt its own strength, broke the fetters 
of authority by which it had been so long restrained, 
and, venturing to move in a larger sphere, pushed 
its inquiries into every subject, with great boldness 
and surprising success* 

No sooner did mankind recover the capacity of 
exercising their reason, thati religion was one of the 
first objects which drew their attention. Long be- 
fore Luther published his famous Theses, which 
shook the Papal throne, science and philosophy had 
laid open to many of the Italians, the imposture and 
abiiurdity of the established superstition. That subtle 
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^nd refined people, satisfied with enjopng those dis- book 
coveries in se<;ret, were little disposed to assume the ^ ^'' 
dangerous character of Refonners, and concluded 
the knowledge of truth to be the prerogative of the 
wise, while vulgar minds miist be overawed and 
governed by popular errors. But, animated with a 
more noble and disinterested zeal, the German theo- 
logian boldly erected the standard of truth, and up- 
held it with an unconquerable intrepidity, which 
merits the admiratbn and gratitude of all succeed- 
ing ages. 

The occasion of Luther's being first disgusted 
mth the tenets of the Romish church, and how, 
from a small rupture, the quarrel widened into an 
irreparable breach, is known to every one who has 
been the least conversant in history. From the 
heart of Germany his opinions spread, with ststo- 
nishing rapidity, all over Europe ; and, wherever 
they came, endangered or overturned the ancient 
but ill founded system. The vigilance and address 
of the court of Rome, co-operating with the power 
-and bigotry of the Austrian family, suppressed these 
notions on their first appearance in the southern 
{{kingdoms of !&irope. But the £erce spirit of the 
north, irritated by multiplied impositions, eould 
neither be mollified by the same arts^ nor subdued 
by the same force ; and, encouraged by some Princes 
from piety, and by odiers out of avarice, it easily 
i)ore down the feeble opposition of an. illiterate and 
immoral clei^. 

The superstition of Popery seems to have grown 
to the most extravagant height in those countries 
which are situated towards the different extremities 

z2 
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BOO K of Europe. The vigour of imagination, and sen* 
"• p sibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of 
southern climates, rendered them susceptible of the 
deepest impressions of superstitious terror and cre- 
dulity. Ignorance and barbarity were no less fa- 
vourable to the process of the same spirit among 
the northern nations. They knew little, and were 
diiiposed to believe every thing. The most glaring 
absurdities did not shock their gross understandings, 
and the most improbable fictions were received with 
implicit assent and admiration. 

Accordingly, that form of Popery which prevailed 
. in Scotland wiis of the most bigoted and illiberal 
kind* Those doctrines which are most apt to shock 
the human understanding, and those legends which 
furthest exceed belief, were proposed to the people 
without any attempt to palliate or disguise them ; 
nor did: they ever call in question the reasonableness 
of the one, or the truth of the other. ^ 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace 
with the progress of superstition ; for it is the na- 
ture of that spirit to observe no bounds in its re? 
spect and, liberality towards those whose character 
it esteems sacred. The Scottish Kings early de- 
monstrated how much they were under its influence, 
by their vast additions to the immunities and riches 
of the clergy. The profuse piety of David I., who 
acquired, on that account the name of Saint, trans- 
ferred, almost the whole crown lands, which were 
at that time of great extent, into the hands of eccle- 
siastics. The example of that virtuous Prince was 
imitated by his successors . The spirit spread among 
all orders of men, who d?iily loaded the priesthood 
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with new possessions. The riches of the church all R o k 
over Europe were exorbitant; but Scotland: was 
one of those countries wherein they had furthest ex- 
ceeded the just proportion. The Scottish clergy 
psdd one-^half of every tax imposed on land ; and as 
there is no reason to think that in that age they 
would be loaded with any unequal share of the bur- 
den, we may conclude that, by the time of the Re- 
formation, little less than oncrhalf of the national 
property had fallen into the hands of a society, 
which is always acquiring, and can never lose. 

The nature, too, of a considerable part of their 
property extended the influence of the clergy. Ma- 
ny estates throughout the kingdom, held of the 
church ; church lands were let in lease at an easy 
rent, and were possessed by the younger sons and 
descendants of the best families*. . The connexion 
between superior and vassaly between landlord and 
tenant, created dependencies, and gave rise to an 
union of great advantage to the church ; and, in 
estimating the influence of the Popish ecclesiastics 
pver the nation, these, as well as the real amount^ 
of their revenues, must be attended to, and taken 
into the account. 

This extraordinary share in the national proper- 
ty was accompanied with proportionable weight in 
the supreme council of the kingdom. At a time 
when the number of the temporal peers was ex- 
tremely small, and when the lesser bai'ons and re- 
presentatives of boroughs seldom attended par- 
liaments, the ecclesiastics formed a considerable 
body there. It appears from the ancient rolls of 

« Keith, 521. Not. (i). 
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BOOK parliament^ and from the manner of choosing the 
^^' lords 4)1 articles, that the proceedings of that high 
court must have been, in a great measure, under 
their direction^. 

The reverence due to their sacred character, which 
was often carried incredibly far, contributed not a lit- 
tle towards the growth of their power. The dignity^ 
the titles, and precedence of the Popish clergy are 
remarkable, both as causes and effects of that domi- 
nion which they had acquired over the rest of man- 
kind. They were regarded by the credulous laity as 
beings of a superior species ; they were neither sub- 
ject to the same laws, nor tried by the same judges'. 
Every guard that religion could supply, was placed 
around their power, their possessions, and their per- 
sons ; and endeavours were used,, not without suc- 
cess, to represent them all as equally sacred. 

The reputation for learning, which, however in- 
considerable, was wholly engrossed by the clergy, 
added to the reverence which they derived from re- 
ligion. The principles of sound philosophy, and 
of a just taste, were altogether unknown ; in place 

y Spots. Hist, of the Church of Scotland, 449. 

* How far this claim of the clergy to exemption firom lay 
jurisdiction extended^ appears from a remarkable transaction in 
the Parliament held in 1546. When that court was proceeding 
to the forfeiture of the murderers of Cardinal Beatoun, and were 
about to include a priest^ who was one of the assassins^ in the 
general sentence of condemnation^ odious as the crime was to 
ecclesiastics^ a delegate appeared in name of the clerical courts, 
and repledged or claimed exemption of him from the judgment 
of parliament^ as a qntitwil man. This claim was sustained ; 
and his name is not inserted in the act of forfeiture. Epist. 
Reg. Scot. ii. 350.361.. 
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of these were substituted studies barbarous and uti* BOOK 

instructive : but as the ecclesiastics alone were con- ^ 1 

versant in them, this procured them esteem ; and 
a very slender portion of knowledge drew the ad- 
miration of rude ages, which knew little. War 
was the sole profession of the nobles, and hunting 
their chief amusement ; they divided their time be- 
tween these : unacquainted with the arts, and un- 
improved by science, they disdained any employ- 
ment foreign from military a&airs, or which requir- 
ed rather penetration and address, than bodily vi- 
gour. Wherever the former were necessary, the 
clergy were intrusted; because they alone were 
properly qualified for the trust. Almost all the 
high offices in civil government devolved, on this 
account, into their hands. The Lord Chancellor 
was the first subject in the kingdom, both in dig- 
nity and in power. From the earliest ages of the 
monarchy to the death of Cardinal Beatoun, fifty- 
four persons had held that high oMce ; and of these 
forty-three had been ecclesiastics*. The lords of 
session were supreme judges in all matters of civil 
right ; and, by its original constitution, the presi- 
dent and one half of the senators in this court were 
churchmen. 

To all this we may add, that the clergy being 
separated from the rest of mankind^ by the law of 
celibacy, and undistracted by those cares, and unin- 
cumbered with those burdens, which occupy and 
oppress other men, the interest of their order became 

• Crawf. Ofllc. of State. 
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B o OK their only object, and they were at full leisure to 
pursue it. 

The nature of their functions gave them access 
to all persons, and at all seasons. They could em- 
ploy all the motives of fear and of hope, of terror 
and of consolation, which operate most powerfully 
on the human mind. They haunted the weak and 
the credulous ; they besieged the beds of the sick 
and of the dying ; they suflfered few to go out of the 
world without leaving marks of their liberality to 
the church, and taught them to compound with the 
Almighty for their sins, by bestowing riches upon 
those who called themselves his servants. 

When their own industry, or the superstition of 
mankind, failed of producing this eflFect, the ecclesi- 
astics had influence enough to call in the aid of law. 
When a person died intestate^ the disposal of hi& 
effects was vested in the bishop of the diocese, after 
paying his funeral charges and debts, and distri- 
buting among his kindred the sums to which they 
were respectively entitled ; it being presumed that 
no Christian would have chosen to leave the world, 
without destining some part of his substance to piousi 
uses^. As men are apt to tnist to the continuance 
of life with a fond confidence, and childishly shun 
every thing that forces them to think of their mor- 
tality, many die without settling their affairs by will; 
and the right of administration in that event, acqui- 
red by the clergy, must have proved a considerable 
source both of wealth and of power to the church. 

''Essays on Brit. Antiq. 174. Annals of Scotland^ by Sir 
David Dalrymple, vol. i. Append. No. ii. - 
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. . At the same time^ no matrimonial or testamen- book 
tary cause could be tried but in the spiritual courts, ''* 
and by laws which the clergy themselves had framed. 
The penalty, too, by which the decisions of these 
courts were enforced, added to their authority. A 
sentence of excommunication was no less formidable 
than a sentence of outlawry. It was pronounced on 
many occasions, and against various crimes : and, 
besides excluding those, upon whom it fell, from 
Christian privileges, it deprived them of all their 
rights as men, or as citizens ; and the aid of the 
secular power concurred with the superstition of 
mankind, in rendering the thunders of the church 
no less destructive than terrible. 

To these general causes may be attributed the im- 
mense growth both of the wealth and power of the 
Popish church ; and, without entering into any more 
minute detail, this may serve to discover the foun- 
dations on which a structure so stupendous was 
erected. 

But though the laity had contributed, by their own 
superstition and profuseness, to raise the clergy from 
poverty and obscurity to riches and eminence, they 
began, by degrees, to feel and to murmur at their 
encroachments. No wonder haughty and martial 
barons should view the power and possessions of the 
church with envy ; and regard the lazy and inactive 
character of churchmen with the utmost contempt j 
while, at the same time, the indecent and licentious 
lives of the clergy gave great and just offence to the 
people, and considerably abated the veneration which 
they were accustomed to yield to that order of men. 

Immense wealth, extreme indolence, gross igno'? 
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BOOK ranee, and, above all, tlie severe injunction of ecfi- 
^' bacy, had concurred to introduce this corruptiofii of 
morals among many of the clergy, who, presuming 
too much upon the submission of the people, were 
at no pains eithtir to conceal or to disguise theii" 
own vices. According to the accounts of the Re- 
formers, confirmed by several Popish writers, the 
most open and scandalous dissoluteness of manners 
J)revailed among the Scottish clergy*'. Cardinal 
Beatoun, with the same public pomp which is due 
to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of his 
natural daughter with the Earl of Crawford's son** ; 
and, if we may believe Knox, he publicly continued 
to the end of his days a criminal correspondence 
with her mother, who was a woman of rank. The 
other prelates seem not to have been more regular 
and exemplary than their primate*. 

Men of such characters ought, in reason, to have 
been alarmed at the first clamours raised against 

« Winzet. ap. Keith, Append. 202. iQ5\ Lesley de Reb. 
Gej^t. Scot. 232. 

** The marriage articles, subscribed with his own hand, in 
which he calls her my daughter, are still extant. Keith, p. 42. 

* A remarkable proof of the dissolute manners of the clergy 
is found in the public records. A greater number of letters of 
legitimation was granted during the first thirty years after th^ 
Reformation, than dwing the whole period that has elapsed 
since that time. These were obtained by the sons of the Popish 
clergy. The ecclesiastics, who were allowed to retain their 
benefices, alienated them to thehr children ^ who, when they 
required wealth, were desirous that the stain of illegitimacy 
might no longer remain upon liieir families. In Keith's Cato- 
logue of the Scottish Bishops, we find several instances of such 
alienations of church lands, by the Popish incumbents to their 
natural children. 
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their own morals, and the doctrines of the church, BOOK 
by the Protestant preachers ; but the Popish eccle- 
siastics, either out of pride or ignorance, neglected 
the proper methods for silencing them. Instead of 
reforming their lives, or disguising their vices, they 
affected to despise the censures of the people. 
While the Reformers, by their mortifications and 
austerities, endeavoured to resemble the first pro* 
pagators of Christianity, the Popish clergy were 
compared to all those persons who are most infa- 
mous in history for the enormity and scandal of 
their crimes. 

On the other hand, instead of mitigating the ri- 
gour, or colouring over the absurdity, of the esta- 
blished doctrines ; instead of attempting to found 
them upon Scripture, or to reconcile them to rea- 
son ; they left th^m without any other support or 
recommendation than the authority of the church, 
and the decrees of councils. The fables concern- 
ing purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage^ and the 
merits of the saints, were the topics on which they 
insisted in their discourses to the people ; and the 
duty of preaching being left wholly to monks of the 
lowest and most illiterate orders, their compositions 
were still more wretched and contemptible than the 
subjects on which they insisted. While the Re- 
formers were attended by crowded and admiring 
audiences, the Popish preachers were either univer- 
sally deserted, or listened to with scorn. 

The only device which they employed in order to 
recover their declining reputation, or to confirm th6 
wavering faith of the people, was equally imprudent 
and unsuccessful. As many doctrines of their 
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BOOK church had derived their credit at first from the au-t 
^^' , thority of false miracles, they now endeavoured to 
call in these to their aid^ But such lying wonders, 
as were beheld with unsuspicious admiration, or 
heard with implicit faith, in times of darkness and 
of ignorance, met with a very different reception in 
a more enlightened period. The vigilance of the 
Reformers detected these impostures, and exposed 
not only them, but the cause which needed the aid 
of such artifices, to ridicule. 

As thePopish ecclesiastics-became more and more 
the objects of hatred and of contempt, the discourses 
of the Keformeis were listened to as so many calls 
to liberty ; and, besides the pious indignation which 
they excited against those corrupt doctrines which 
had perverted the nature of true Christianity ; be- 
sides the zeal which they inspired for the knowledge 
of truth and the purity of religion ; they gave risQ 
also, among the Scottish nobles, to other views and 
passions. They hoped to shake off the yoke of ec- 
clesiastical dominion, which they had long fel^ to be 
oppressive, and which they now discovered to be 
unchristian. They expected to recover possession 
of the church revenues, which they were now taught 
to consider as alienations made by their ancestors 
with a profusion no less undiscerning than un^ 
bounded. They flattered themselves, that a check 
would be given to the pride and luxury of the cler- 
gy, who would be obliged, henceforward, to confine 
thetnselves within the sphere peculiar to their sacred 
character. An aversion from the established church;^ 

' Spotewoodji 69. 
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which flowed from so manyconcurring causes, which n o o K 
was raised by considerations of religion, heightened ''* 
by motives of policy and instigated by prospects of 
private advantage, spread fast through the nation, 
and excited a spirit that burst out, at last, with ir- 
resistible violence. . 

Religious considerations alone were sufficient to 
have roused this spirit. The points in contioversy 
)vith the church of Rome were of so much impor- 
tance to the happiness of mankind, and so essential 
to Christianity, that they merited all the zeal with 
which the Reformers contended in order to esta* 
blish them. But the Reformation having been re- 
presented as the effect of some wild and enthusias- 
tic phrensy in the human mind, this attempt to ac- 
count for the eagerness and zeal with which our an- 
cestors embraced and propagated the Protestant 
doctrines, by taking a ^dew of the political motives 
alone which influenced them, and by showing how • 
naturally these prompted them to act with so much 
ardour, will not, perhaps, be deemed an unneces- 
sary digression. . We now return tp the course of 
the history. 

The Queen's elevation to the office of Regent 1554. 
seems to have transported her, at firsit, beyond the RegentTe^ 
known, prudence and moderation of her character, gins.her 
She b4an her administration by conferring upon ^S^n 
foreigners several offices of trust and of dignity ; a un^*),pXr 
step which, both from the inability of strangers to measures, 
discharge these offices with propriety, and from the 
envy which their preferment excites among the na- 
tives, is never attended with good consequences. 
Vilnaort was made comptroller, and intrusted with 
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B o o K the management of the public revenues ; BoiK^t 
^ ^^' was appointed Governor of Orkney ; and Rubay ho- 
^^5^^!*'^ noured with the custody of the great seal, and the 
title of Vice-chancellor^. It was with the highest 
indignation that the Scots beheld offices of the 
greatest eminence and authority dealt out among 
strangers^. By these promotions they conceived 
the Queen to have offered an insult both to their 
understandings and to their courage ; to the former, 
by supposing them unfit for those stations which 
their ancestors had filled with so much dignity ; to 
the latter, by imagining that they were tame enough 
not to complain of an afliront, which, in no former 
age, would have been tolerated with impunity. 

While their minds were in this disposition, an 
incident happened which inflamed their aversion 
from French councils to the highest degree. Ever 
since the famous contest between the houses of Va* 
lois and Plahtagenet,the French had been accustomed 
to embarrass the English, and to divide their strength 
by the sudden and formidable incursions of their 
allies, the Scots.' But, as these inroads were seldom 
attended with any real advantage to Scotland, and 
exposed it to the dangerous resentment of a power- 
ful neighbour, the Scots began to grow less tracts 
able than formerly, and scrupled any longer to serve 
an ambitious ally at the price of their own quiet and 
security. The change, too, which was daily intWH 
duchig in the art of war, rendered the assistance of 

• 

i Lesley de Reb. Gest. Scot. 189. 

^ The resentment of the nation against the French rose to 
such an height, that an act of parliament was passed on piur- 
pose to restrain or moderate it. pari. 6* Q. Mary^ c, 60. 
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the Scottish forces of less importance to the French book 
Monarch. For these reasons, Henry having re- ^* 
solved upon a war with Philip II., and foreseeing 15!^ 
that the Queen of England would .take part in her 
husband^s quarrel, was extremely solicitous to secure 
in Scotland the assistance of some troops> which 
would be more at his command than an undisci- 
plined army led by chieftains who were almost in- 
dependent. In prosecution of this design, but 
under pretence of relieving the nobles from the ex** 
pense and danger of defending the borders, the 
Queen Regent proposed in parliament, to register ^^5^* 
the value of lands throughout the kingdom, to im- 
pose on them a small tax, and to apply that revenue 
towards maintaining a body of regular troops in con- 
stant pay. A fixed tax upon land, which the grow- 
ing expense of government hath introduced into al-* 
igost every part of Europe, was unknown at that 
time, and seemed altogether inconsistent with the 
genius of feudal policy* Nothing could be more 
shocking to a generous and brave nobility, than the 
intrusting to mercenary hands the defence of those 
territories which had been acquired, or preserved, 
by the blood of their ancestors. They received 
this proposal with the utmost dissatisfaction. 
About three hundred of the lesser barons repaired 
in a body to the Queen Kegent, and represented 
their sense of the intended innovation^ with that 
manly and determined boldness which is natural to 
a free people in a martial age. Alarmed at a re- 
monstrance delivered in so firm atone, and supported 
by such formidable numbers, the Queen prudently 
abandoned a scheme which she found to be unii'er- 
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BOOK sally odious. As the Queen herself was known per* 
y^'j fectly to understand the^ circumstances and temper 
I5b5. of the nation, this measure was imputed wholly to 
the suggestions of her foreign counsellors ; and the 
Scots were ready to proceed to the most violent ex- 
tremities against them . 
Attempts rjx^Q Frcuch, instead of extinffuishinff, added fuel 

to eugage ■ ^ . . • - 

the king- to the flame. They had now commenced hostilities 
wa^wkh ^gai'^st Spain, and Philip had prevailed on the 
lingiand. Queen of England to reinforce his army with a con- 
siderable body of her troops. In order to depi^ive 
him of this aid, Henry had recourse, as he projected, 
to the Scots ; and attempted to excite them to in- 
vade England. But as Scotland had nothing to 
dread from a Princess of Mary's character, who, far 
from any ambitious scheme of disturbing her neigh- 
bours, was wholly occupied in endeavouring to re- 
claim her heretical subjects ; the nobles, who we<p 
assembled by the Queen Regent at Newbattle, list- 
ened to the solicitations of the French monarch 
with extreme coldness, and prudently declined en- 
gaging the kingdom in an enterprise so dangerous 
and unnecessary. What she could not obtain by 
persuasion, the Queen Regent brought about by a 
stratagem. Notwithstanding the peace which sub- 
sisted between the two kingdoms, she commanded 
her French soldiers to rebuild a small fort near Ber- 
wick, which was appointed, by the last treaty, to be 
rased. The garrison of Berwick sallied out, inter- 
rupted the work,* and ravaged the adjacent country. 
This insult roused the fiery spirit of the Scots, and 
their promptness to revenge the least appearance of 
national injury, dissipated, in a moment, the wise 
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%xA pftcifid res6hitik»!li$ Which ihey had sh) Istely book 
formed. War was disrei^miiled, Atid oftters instantly ^ ^ - 
given for raising a ntinier<)Us army. But before 1553. 
their forfies could assembt^^ the dl^dottr of their in^ 
dignatidn had time to cool ; and the English having 
discovered no intention to push the war rt^ith vigour^ 
' the nobles resumed their pacific isystem^ and resolved 
to stand altogether lipon the defetis^ive. They 1556; 
marched tt) the banks of the Tweedy they prevented 
the incursions of the enemy ; and ha\ing done \^hat 
they thought sufficient for the safety and honour of 
their country, the Queen could riot induce them> 
either by her entreaties or her artifices, to advarid^ 
another step. 

While the Scots persisted in their inactivity^ 
D*Oysel, the commander of the French troops, wh<y 
possessed entirely the confidence of the Queen Re- 
gent, endeavoured, with her connivance, to engage 
the two nations in hostilities. G)ntrary to the orders 
of the Scottish general, he marched over the Tweed 
with his ,own soldiers, and invested Werk Castle, a 
garrison of ihe English. The Scots, instead of se- 
conding his attempt, were enraged at his prei^ump* 
tion. The Queen's partiality towards France had 
long been susjpected ; but it was now visible that 
she wantonly sacrificed the peace and safety of Scot- 
land to the interest of that ambitious and assuming 
ally. Under the feudal governments, it was in camps 
that subjects were accustomed to address the boldest 
remonstrances to their sovereigns . While arms were 
in their hands^ they felt their own strength ; and 
at that time all their representations of grievances 
carried the authority ofMJommands. On this occa- 

VOL, I. 2 A 
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BOOK sion, the resentment of the nobles broke out ^ith 
^^* such violence, that the Queen, perceiving all at- 
}^5Q^ tempts to engage them in action to be vain, abruptly 
dismissed her army, and retired lyith the utmost 
shame and disgust ; having discovered the impo* 
tence of her own authority, without effecting any 
thing which could be of advantage to France ^ 

It is observable, that this first instance of con- 
tempt for the Regent's authority can, in no degree, 
be imputed to the influence of the new opinions in 
religion. As the Queen's pretensions to the Re- 
gency had been principally supported by those who 
favoured the Reformation, and as she still needed 
them for a counterpoise to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew's, and the partisans of the house of Ha- 
milton ; she continued to treat them with great re- 
spect, and admitted them to no inconsiderable share 
in her favour and confidence. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
and the other surviving conspirators against Car- 
dinal Beatoun were about this time recalled by her 
from banishment; and, through her connivance, the 
Protestant preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquil- 
lity, which was of great advantage to their cause. 
Sootlied by these instances of the Queen's modera- 
tion and humanity, the Protestants left to others 
the ofEce of remonstrating ; and the leaders of the 
opposite factions set them the first example of dis- 
puting the will of their sovereign. 

As the Queen Regent felt how limited and pre- 
carious her authority was, while it depended on the 
poise of these contrary factions, she;endeavoured,to 
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* Strype*s Memor. iii. Append. 274. Lesly> 196. 
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establish it on a broader and more secure foundation, book 
by hastening the conclusion of her daughter's mar- ^^' 
riage with the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of \^^ 
Scots then was, in the bloom of youth, and consi- 
derable as the territories were, which she would have 
added to the French monarchy; reasons were not 
wanting to dissuade Henry from completing his first 
plan of marrpng her to his son. The Constable 
Montmorency had employed all his interest to de- 
feat an alliance which reflected so much lustre on . 
the Princes of Lorrain. He had represented the 
impossibility of maintaining order and tranquillity 
among a turbulent people, during the absence of \ 
their sovereign ; and for that reason had advised 
Henry to bestow the young Queen upon one of the 
Princes of the blood, who, by residing in Scotland, 
might preservethat kingdom an usefulally to France, 
whic^, by a nearer union to the crowT), would be- 
come a mutinous and ungovernable province^. But 
at this time the Constable was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Spaniards ; the Princes of Lorrain were at the* 
height of their power ; and their influence, second- ' 
ed by the charms of the yoiing Queen, triumphed 
over the prudent but envious remonstrances of their 
rival. 

The French Kiiig accordingly applied to the Par- Dec. 14. 
Uament of Scotland, which appointed eight of its ^^^^' 
members ' to represent the whole body of the nation, 

* Melv. Mem. J5. 

1 Viz. The Archbishop of Glasgow^ the Bishop of Ross^ the 
Bishop of Orkney, the Earls of Rothes and Cassils^ Lord Fle- 
ming, Lord Seton, the Prior of St. Andrew's, and John Erskine 
of Dun. 

2a2 
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B o o K i^t the marriage of tke Q^ieen. Among the persons 
^ "• ^ on whom the publie choice conferred ibis honour- 
1557. ^)^^ character, were some of the most avowed and 
zealous advocates for the Reformation ; by which 
may be estimated the degree of respect and popu- 
larity which that paikty had now attained m the king- 
dom. The instructions of the parliament to those 
cojmmissioners still remain'", and do honour to the 
wkdom tod integrity of that assembly. At the same 
time that they manifested, with respect to the arti- 
cles of marriage, a laudable concern for the dignity 
and interest of their sovereign, they employed every 
precaution which prudence could dictate, fot pre- 
serving the liberty and independence of the nation, 
and for securing the succession of the crown in the 
house of Hamilton. 
Aitifices of With regard to each of these, the Scots obtained 
ia^thr°** whatever satisl^u^tio^ their fear or jealousy could de- 
tnarriage mand. The young' Queen, the Dauphin, and the 
rea y. j^\j^g of France, ratified every article with the most 
splemn oaths, and confirmed them by deeds in form 
under their han<b and seals* But on the part of 
France, all this was one continued scene of studied 
and elaborate deceit. Previous to these public trans- 
actions with the Scottish deputies, Mary had been 
persuaded to subscribe privately three deeds, equally 
unjust and invalid ; by which, failing the heirs of her 
own body, she oonferred tile kingdom of Scotland, 
^ith whatever inheritance or succession might ac- 
crue to it, in free gift upon the crown of France, 
declaring all promises to the contrary, which the 

" Keith, Append^ 13. 
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oecesftity of her affidrs, und tte (soUcitatioas of hft b O C^ K 
subjects biwl extorted^ w migH extonfrom heir, to ^ ^' ^ 
be vpid And of no 0biigt^tipti''« Ai it gi? e$ ut( a pro- i^. 
per idea of the character of the Fiteneh eourt ttbder 
Henry II., we may observe thut the King himself, 
the keeper of the great seals^ the Puke of Guise, 
and the Ciffdinal of Lornuin, w^ the persons en- 
gaged in conducting thi$ perfidious and dishonour- 
able project. Th0 Queen pf Scots was the only iil- 
nocent actor in that scene of iniquity, tier youth, 
her inexperience, her education in a foreign coun- 
tryi and her deference to the will of her uncles, must 
go far towards vindicating her, in the judgment of 
every impartial person, from any imputation of blame 
on that account. 

This grant, by which Mary bestowed the inherit- 
ance of her kingdom upon strangers, was concealed 
with the utmost care from her subjects. They seem, 
however, not to have been unacquainted with the 
intention of the French tp overturn the settlement 
of the succession in favour of the Duke of Cbatel- 
herault. The zeal with which the Ardhbishop of 
St. Andrew's opposed all the mei^sures of the Queen 
Regent, evidently prpceeded from the fears and sus- 
picions of that prudent prelate on this head^. 

The marriage, however, was celebrated with great April 14. 
pomp ; and the French, wiio had hitherto affected ^ 
to draw a veil over their designs upon Scotland, be- 

" Corps Dq)bmat. torn. v. 21. Kdi^, 73. 

® About this ^me the French seem to have had some design 
of reviving the Earl of Lennox's pretensions to the successioa^ 
in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke of Chatelherault. 
H^ynes, 21Si. 219 Forbess Collect. voj|. i. 189. 
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& -o X) K gan now to unfold their intentions without ftny dis- 

^ '" • ^ guise. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had 

1558. agreed that the Dauphin should assume the name 

of King of Scotland. This they considered only as 

. an honorary title ; but the French laboured to annex 
to it some solid privileges and power. They insist- 

• ed that the Dauphin's title should be publicly recog- 
nised ; that the Crown Matrimonial should be con^ 

•ferred upon him ; and that all the rights pertaining 

. to the husband of a Queen should be vested in his 
person. By the laws of Scotland, a person who mar- 
ried an heiress, kept possession of her estate during 
his own life, if he happened to survive her - and the 
children born of the marriage p. This was called the 
courtesy of Scotland. The French aimed at apply- 

- ing this rule, which takes place in private inherit- 
ances, to the succession of the kingdom ; and that 
seems to be implied in their demand of the Crown 
'Matri7nonialy a phrase peculiar to the Scottish his- 
torians, and which they have neglected to explain*'. 
As the French had reason to expect difficulties in 
carrying through this measure, they began with 
sounding the deputies who were then at Paris. The 
English, in the marriage-articles between thay 

p Reg. Mag. lib. il. 58. 

<i As far as I can judge^ the husband of the Queen^ by the grant 
of the Crown Matrimonial, acquired a right to assume the title 
of King, to have his name stamped upon the current coin, and 
to sign all public instruments together with the Queen. In con- 
sequence of' this, the subjects ' took an oath of fidelity to him. 
Keith, Append. 20. His authority became, in some measure, 
co-ordinate with that of the Queen 3 and without his concurrence^ 
jnanifested by signing his name, no public deed seems to have 
|i)een considered as ^id. By the oath of fidelity of the Scotti&h 
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Queen and Philip of Spain, had set an example to b O o K 
the age, of that prudent jealousy and reserve with ^^' 
which a foreigner should be admitted so near the 15537 
throne. Full of the same ideas, the Scottish depu- 
ties had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, 
expressed themselves with remarkable caution '^^ 
Their answer was in the same spirit, respectful, but 
firm ; and discovered a fixed resolution of consent- 
ing to nothing that tended to introduce any altera- 
tion in the order of succession to the crown. 

Four of the deputies* happening to die before 
they returned into Scotland, this accident was uni- 
versally imputed to the effects of poison, which was 
supposed to have been given them by the emissaries 
of the House of Guise. The historians of all na- 
tions discover an amazing credulity with respect to 
rumours of this kind, which are so well calculated 
to please the malignity of some men, and to gra- 
tify the love of the marvellous which is natural to 
all, that in every age they have been swallowed with- 
out examination, and believed contrary to reason. 
No wonder the Scots should easily give credit to a 
suspicion, which received such strong colours of 
probability, both from their own resentment, and 



commissioners to the Dauphin^ it is evident that, in their opinion, 
the rights belonging to the Crown Matrimonial subsisted only 
during the continuance of the marriage. Keith, Append. 20. 
But the conspirators against Rizio bound themselves to procure 
a grant of the Crown Matrimonial to Darnly, during all the days 
of his life. Keith, Append. 120. Good. i. 227. 

' Keith, Append. 20. 

» The Bishop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Cas- 
sils, and Lord fleming. 
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BOO Kfrom the known x^aractejr of it^e Prktces of I^rraiin^ 
^* ^ 80 Uttte aorupulpiis 9lbm»t tbie ji^ioe of the ends. 
which they pur6ued> or of t}]^ in/^ns which they 
employed* For the honoiur of buini^n nature, how-: 
ever, it mmt he ohserv^, tl^ 99 we can discover 
no oiotive which cou}d induce uny man to perpe* 
trate such a crinnbe, so thjere dppeiars no evidence to 
prove that it ilraa committ^ed. Q)at the Spots ^f th^ 
age, influenced by fiatiooid aDirnositie^ an;} preju- 
dices, were incapable of examining theqircumsA^neeet 
> of the case with calmness, or of judging concern-: 
in^ them with candour , All parties agreied in be- 
lieving the French to have been guilty of this detest-f 
able action ; and it is d>viou$ hiHv much this tmded 
to increase the aversion for them, whieh was gfipw?' 
ing amjong all ranks of mien. 
The Re- Notwithstanding the cold r^eeption whiph th^r 
vaUs ?r* proposal concerning the Crtnan Me/rimomal met 
the ParJia. with from the Scottish deputies^ the Frenoh venT> 
gl-ant it. tured to move it in parliament. The partisans of 
Nov. 29. the house of Hamilton, suspicioui^ of their designs 
upon the succession^ opposed it with gre^ ss^. 
]^t a party, which the feeble and unsteady (conduct 
of their leader had brought under much dil^reput^t 
tion, was little able to withstand the influence of 
France, and the address of the Queen Regept, se- 
cpndfd> op this pccjisfon, by a}l the numerous ad- 
herents pf the Heforipatipn. J^esides, that artful 
Princess dressed out the French demands in a less^ 
pifensive garb, and thre^ in so many limitations as 
seemed to render them of small consequence. These 
either deceived Jhe Septs, pr removed their scruples; 
and in compliance to the Queen they passed ftn act. 



I 

eaofarrlngt^fs Crpu/n Mitirin^mdal on the Ds^upbin ; b o O k 
$^d with th^ {^nckst <5Fediility trujsted to the fml ^ ^ ^' 
security of words and statutes, against the dan* isggT 
g^ous ^pcroac^hments of power ^ 

The con^^urrenee of the Protestants with the Continues 
Qiieen Regent, ip promoting a measure so accepta- the^pro- 
ble to France, while the Popish elergy, under the^^twits. 
inflt|eiiC9 of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, op- 
posed it with so muoh violence^, is on^ of those sin* 
jgular cirpuipstances ,ip the conduct of parties, for 
which this period is so remarkable. It may be as- 
cribed^ in some degree, to the dexterous manage<- 
ment of t|ie Queen, but chiefly to the moderation of 
l^osie who favoured the Keformation . The Prot^t- 
ants were by this time almost equal to the Catho* 
licsyboth in power and in number; and, conscious of 
their own strength, they submitted with impatience 
%p that tyrannical authority lyith which the ancient 
laws armed the ecclesiastics against them. They 
longed to b^ e;$^mpted from this oppressive jurist 
diction, and publicly to enjoy the liberty of profess* 
ing thps^ opinionis, and of exercising that worship, 
which so great a part of the nation deemed- to be 
founded it| truth and to he acceptable to the Deity. 
Tl)is indulgeD9e» to which the whole weight of 

* The act of parlianient is wooded with ^he utmost care, with 
a view to guard against any breach of the order of succession. 
But the Duke, not relying on thb alone, entered a solemn pro- 
testation to secure his own right. Keith^ 76, It is plain that 
he suspected th^ French pf having some intention to 9et asid^ 
hi? right of succession; and, indeed, if they had no design of 
that kind, thp eagernjess ^th which they urged their demand 
wa^childii^. 

«? Melv.4;. 
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B o O'K priestly authority was opposed, there were only two 
\,V\^ ways of obtaining. Either violence must extort it 
1 668. from the reluctant hand of their sovereign, or by pru- 
dent compliances they might expect it from her fa«- 
vour or her gratitude. The former is an expedient for 
the redress of grievances, to which no nation has re- 
course suddenly ; and subjects seldom venture upon 
resistance, which is their last remedy, but in cases of 
extreme necessity. On this occasion the Reformers 
wisely held the opposite course, and by their zeal in 
forwarding the Queen's designs they hoped to merit 
her protection. This disposition the Queen en- 
couraged to the utmost, and amused them so art- 
fully with many promises, and some concessions, 
that, by their assistance, she surmounted in parlia- 
ment the force of a national and laudable jealousy, 
which would otherwise have stayed with the greater 
number. 

Another circumstance contributed somewhat to 
acquire the Regent such considerable influence in 
this parliament. In Scotland, all the bishoprics, 
and those abbeys which conferred a title to a seat in 
parliament, were in the gift of the crown ^. From 
the time of her accession to the regency, the Queen 
had kept in her own hands almost all those which 
became vacant, except such as were, to the great 
disgust of the nation, bestowed upon foreigners. 
Among these, her brother the Cardinal of Lorrain 
had obtained the abbeys of Kelso and Melross, two 
of the most wealthy foundations in the kingdom >". 
By this conduct, she thinned the ecclesiastical 

« See Book I. > Usly, ?p2. 
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bench^ which was entirely under the influence of fi o o K 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, and which, by its ^'*. 
numbers and authority, usually had great weight in i^^T 
•the house, so as to render any opposition it could 
^ giye at that time of little consequence. 

The Earl of Argyll, and Jame? Stewart Prior of 
St. Andrew's, one the most powerful, and the other 
the most popular leader of the Protestants, were ap<- 
pointed to carry the crown and other ensigns of 
royalty to the Dauphin. But from this they were 
diverted by the part they were called to act in a more 
interesting scene, which now begins to open. 

Before we turn towards this, it is necessary to Elizabeth 
observe, that on the seventeenth of November, one J^ the - 
thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, Mary oi^^V^^ 
England finished her short and inglorious reign. 
Her sister Elizabeth took possession of the throne 
without opposition ; and the Protestant religion was 
once more established by law in England. The ac- 
cession of a Queen, who, under very difficult cir- 
cumstances, had given strong indications of those 
eminent qualities, which, in the sequel, rendered 
her reign so illustrious, attracted the eyes of all 
Europe, Among the Scots, both parties observed 
her first motions with the utmost solicitude, as they 
easily foresaw that she would not remain long an 
indifferent spectator of their transactions. 

Under many discouragements and much oppres- 
sion, the Reformation, advanced towards a full esta- 

* It appears from the rolls of this parliament, which Le$ly 
calls a very full one^ that only seven bishops and sixteen abbots 
were present. 
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BOOK Uifthmettt in Scodand. All the l<m cdun^, tkfe 
'^' matt popidoud, and at that time the mont warlSop 
\s^ part of the kingdom, was deqply tinctur^ with the 
Protestant opinions ; and if the same imjH'essions 
were not made in the more distant counties, it waa 
owing to no want of the same dispositiona among 
the people, but to the seareity of preachers, whose 
most indefatigable :peal could not satisfy the avidity 
of those who desired their instructions. Among a 
people bred to arms, and as prompt as the Scots to 
act with violence ; and in an age when reli^us 
passions had taken such strong possession of the 
human mind, and moved and agitated it with so 
much violence, the peaceable and regular demean- 
our of so numerous a party is astonishing. From 
the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the 6rst who 
suffered in Scotland for the Protestant religion, 
thirty years had elapsed, s^nd during so long a pe* 
riod no violation of public order or tranquiUity had 
proceeded from that sect* ; and though roused and 
irritated by the most cruel excesses of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, they did in no instance transgress those 
bounds of duty which the law prescribes to subjects. 
Besides the prudence of their own leaders, and the 
protection which the Queen Regent, from political 
motives, afforded them, the moderation of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's encouraged this pacific dispo- 
sition. That prelate, whose private li(e cotempp- 

* The murder of Cardinal Qeatoun was occassioned by pri- 
vate revenge -, and being contrived and executed by sixteen 
persons only, cannot with justice be imputed tq the whole Pro- 
.. vtestant party. 
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rary writers tax with great irregularities**, governed book 
the church, for some years, with a temper and pru- ^ ^^' j 
dence of which there are few examples in that age* 1658. 
But some time before the meeting of the last par* 
Itament, the Archbishop departed from those hu- 
mane maxims l^ which he had hitherto regulated 
his conduct ; and, whether in spite to the Queen, 
who had entered into so close ah union with the 
Protestants, or in compliance with the importu- 
nities of his clergy, he let loose all the rage of per- 
secution against the reformed; sentenced to the 
flames an aged priest, who had been convicted of 
embracing the Protestant opinions ; and sununoned 
several others, suspected of the same crime, to ap- 
pear before a synod of the clergy, which was soon 
to convene at Edinburgh. 

Nothing could equal the horror of the Protest- 
ants at this unexpected and barbarous execution^ 
but the zeal with which they espoused the defence 
of a cause that now seemed devoted to destruction. 
They had immediate recourse to the Queen Re- 
gent ; and as her success in the parliament, which 
was then about to meet, depended on their concur- 
rence, she not only sheltered them from the im- 
pending storm, but permitted them the exercise of 
their religion with more freedom than they had 
hitherto enjoyed. Unsatisfied with this precarious 
tenure by which they held their religious liberty, the 
Protestants laboured to render their possession 
of it more secure and independent. With this 
view, they determined to petition the Parliament 

^ Knox, Bmchanan, Keith, 20B. 
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^ ^11^ ^ ^^^ some legal protection against the exorbitant 
* i and oppressive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
1558. courts, which, by their arbitrary method of pro- 
ceeding, founded in the canon law, were led to sen- 
tences the most shocking to humanity, by maxims 
the most repugnant to justice. But the Queen, 
who dreaded the effect of a debate on this delicate 
subject, which could not fail of exciting high and 
dangerous passions, prevailed on the leaders of the 
party, by new and more solemn promises of her 
protection, to desist from any application to par* 
liament, where their numbers and influence would, 
in all probability, have procured them, if not en- 
lire redress, at least some mitigation, of their 
grievances. 

They applied to another assembly, to a convoca- 
tion of the Popish clergy, but with the same ill 
success which hath always attended every proposal 
for reformation addressed to that order of men. 
To abandcm usurped^ power, to renounce lucrative 
error, are sacrifices which the virtue of indivi- 
duals has, on some occasions, offered to truth ; but 
from any society of men no such effort can be ex- 
pected. The corruptions of a society recom- 
mended by common utility, and justified by uni- 
versal practice, are viewed by its members without 
shame or horror ; and reformation never proceeds 
from themselves, but is always forced upon them 
by some foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling 
and inflexible spirit was the behaviour of the con-: 
vocation in the present conjuncture. AH the de- 
mands of the Protestants were rejected with con- 
tempt ; and the Popish clergy, far from endeavour* 
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ing, by any prudent concessions, to sooth and to b o o K 
reconcile such a numerous body, asserted the doc- ^^ 
trines of theii? church, concerning some of the most 1553/ 
exceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, 
which gave new offence*^. 

During the sitting of the convocation, the Pro- 1559. 
testants first began to suspect some change in the 
Regent's disposition towards them. Though joined 
with them for many years by interest, and united, 
as they conceived, by the strongest ties of affection 
and of gratitude, she discovered, on this occasion, 
evident sympton^is, not only of coldness, but of a 
growing disgust and aversion. In order to account 
for this, our historians do little more than produce 
the trite observations concerning the influence of 
prosperity to alter the character and to corrupt the 
heart. The Queen, say they, having reached the 
utmost point to which her ambition aspired, no 
longer preserved her accustomed moderation, but, 
with an insolence usual to the fortunate, looked 
down upon those by whose assistance she had been 
enabled to rise so high. But it is neither in the 
depravity of the human heart, nor in the ingratit. 
tude of the Queen's disposition, that we must 
search for the motives of her present conduct. 
These were derived frona another, and a more re-, 
mote source, which, in order to clear the subse- 
quent transactions, we shall endeavour to open with 
some care. 

The ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had been Ambitious 
no less successful than daring; but all their schemes Se Wnces 

of Lorrain. 
*^ Keith, 81. 
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BOOK were distinguished by being vast and unbounde<lj 
^^' Though strangers at the court of France, theii' 
i^S9^^ eminent qualities had raised them, iil a short time, 
to an height of power superior to that of all othef 
subjects, and had placed them on a level even with 
the Princes of the blood themselves. The chiirch, 
the army, the revenue, were under their direction « 
Nothing but the royal dignity remained unattaihed, 
and they were elevated to a near sdliance with it, 
by the marriage of the Queen of Scots to the 
Dauphin^ In order to gratify their own vanity, 
and to render their niece more worthy the heir of 
France, they set on foot her claim to the crown of 
England, which was founded on pretences not un- 
plausible. 

The tragical amours and marriages of Henry 
VIII, are known to all the world. Moved by the 
(Caprices of his love, or of his resentment that 
impatient and arbitrary monarch had divorced or 
beheaded four of the six Queens whom he married. 
In order to gratify him, both his daughters had 
been declared illegitimate by act of parliament ; 
^nd yet, with that fantastic inconsistence which 
distinguishes his character, he, in his last will, 
whereby he was empowered to settle the order of 
succession, called both oC them to (he throne upon 
the death of their brother Edward ; and, at the 
same time, passing by the posterity of his eldest 
«ister Margaret Queen of Scotland, he appointed 
the line of succession to continue in the descendants 
of his yotmger sister, the Duchess of Suffolk. 

In consequence of this destination, the validity 
whereof was Admitted by the English, but never 
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ireeognised by foreigners, Mary had reigned in En- book 
gland without the least complaint of neighbouring ^ "' ^ 
Princes • But the same causes which facilitated 1559. 
her accession to the throne, were obstacles to the 
elevation of her sister Elizabeth, and rendered her 
possession of it precarious and insecure. Rome 
trembled for the Catholic faith under a Protestant 
Queen of such eminent abilities. The same su- 
perstitious fears alarmed the court of Spaih. France 
beheld with concern a throne, to which the Queen 
of Scots could form so many pretensions, occupied 
by a rival,* whose birth, in the opinion of all good 
Catholics, excluded her from any legal right of suc- 
cession. The impotent hatred of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, or the slow councils of Philip II., would have 
produced no sudden or formidable effect. The ar- 
dent and impetuous ambition of the Princes of 
Lorrain, who at that time governed the court of ^ 
France, was more decisive, and more to be dreaded. 
Instigated by them, Henry, soon after the death of They per- 
Mary, persuaded his daughter-in-law and her bus- ly^^^^' 
band to assume the title of King and Queen of sume the 
England. They affected to publish this to all Eu- Queen of 
rope. They used that style and appellation in pub- England. 
lie papers, some of which still remain"^. The arms 
of England were engraved on their coin and plate, 
and borne by them on all occasions. No prepara- 
tions, however, were made to support this impoli- 
tic and premature claim. Elizabeth was already 
seated on her throne ; she possessed all the intre- 
pidity of spirit, and all the arts of policy, which 

^ Anders. Diplom, Scot. N«« 68. and 1C4. ' "* 
VOL. I. 2 h 
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BOOK were tiecessary for maintaining that station. En« 

K^Lm^ gland was growing into reputation for naval power. 

1559. The marine of France had been utterly neglected ; 

and Scotland remained the only avenue by which 

the territories of Elizabeth could be' approached. 

Resolve to Jt was on that side, therefore, that the Princes of 

invsiie 

EnMand. Lorrain determined to make their attack*^ ; and, by 
using the name and pretensions of the Scottish 
Queen, they hoped to rouse the English Catholics, 
formidable at that time by their zeal and numbers, 
and exasperated to the utmost against Elizabeth on 
account of the change which she had made in the 
national religion. 
In order to It was in vain to expect the assistance of the 
cessary to Scottish Protestants to dethrone a Queen, whom 
di«dcthe all Europe began to consider the most powerful 
tion in guardian and defender of the reformed faith. To 
Scotland, jjj-eak the power and reputation of that party in 
Scotland • became, for this reason, a necessary step 
towards the invasion of England. With this the 
Princes of Lorrain resolved to open their scheme. 
And as persecution was the only method for sup- 
pressing religious opinions known in that age, or 
dictated by the despotic and sanguinary spirit of 
the Romish superstition, this, in its utmost vio- 
lence, they determined to employ. The Earl of 
Argyll, the Prior of St* Andrew's, and other leaders 
of the party, were marked out by them for imme- 
diate destruction ^ ; and they hoped, by punishing 
them, to intimidate their followers. Instructions 
for this purpose were sent from France to the 

* P'orbes's GoUed;. i. 263. 269. 279. 404. ^ Ibid. i. 152. 
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Queen Regent. That humane and sagacious Prin- book 
cess condemned a measure which was equally vio- y /''^^ 
lent and impolitic. By long residence in Scotland^ }559, 
she had become acquainted with the eager and im« 
patient temper of the nation ; she well knew the 
power, the number^ and popularity of the Protestant 
leaders ; and had been a witness to the intrepid and 
unconquerable resolution which religious fervour 
could inspire. What then could be gained by 
rousing this dangerous spirit^ which hitherto all 
the arts of policy had scarcely been able to restrain ? 
If it once broke looser the authority of a Begent 
would be little capable to subdue, or even to mo- 
derate, its rage. If, in order to quell it, foreign 
forces were called in, this would give the alarm to 
the whole nation, irritated already at the excessive 
power which the French possessed in the kingdom^ 
and suspicious of all their designs. Amidst the 
shock which this might occasion^ far from hoping 
to exterminate the Prutestant doctrine, it would be 
well if the whole fabric of the established church 
were not shaken, and perhaps overturned from the 
foundation. These prudent remonstrances made 
no impression on her brothers ; precipitant, but 
inflexible in all their resolutions, they insisted on 
the full and rigorous execution of their plan. Ma* 
ry, passionately devoted to the interest of France, 
and ready, on all occasions, to sacrifice her own 
opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, prepar- 
ed to execute their commands with implicit sub» 
missions; and, contrary to hi^r own judgment, 

« Mdv. 48. MeiQ. 4? Castelnau, ap« J^h, yq\, ii. 440, 

2»2 
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BOOK and to all the rules of sound policy, she became the 
^ ^ ^' ^ instrument of exciting civil commotions in Scot- 
1569. land, the fatal termination of which she foresaw 
and dreaded. 
The Re- From the time of the Queen's competition for the 
her con-^*^ regency with the Duke of Chatelherault, the Po- 
duct with pish clergy, under the direction of the Archbishop 
the Pro- of St. Andrew's, had set themselves in opposition to 
testants. j^|j j^er measures. .Her first step towards the ex- 
ecution of her new scheme, was to regain their fa- 
vour. Nor was this reconcilement a matter of dif- 
ficulty. The Popish ecclesiastics, separated from 
the rest of mankind by the law of celibacy, one of 
the boldest and most successful efforts of human 
policy: and combined among themselves in the 
closest and most sacred union, have been accus- 
tomed, in every age, to sacrifice all private and par- 
ticular passions to the dignity and interest of their 
order. Delighted on this occasion with the pro- 
spect of triumphing over a faction, the encroach- 
ments of which they had long dreaded, and animat- 
ed with the hopes of re-establishing their declining 
grandeur on a firmer/' basis, they at once can- 
celled the memory of past injuries, and engaged 
to second the Queen in all her attempts to check 
the progress of the Reformation. The Queen, 
'being secure of their assistance, openly approved 
of tlie decrees ,of the convocation, by which the 
principles of the Reformers were condemned ; and 
at the same time she issued a proclamation, enjoin- 
ing all persons to observe the approaching festival 
of Easter according to the Romish ritual. 

As it was no longer possible to mistake the 
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Queen's intentions, the Protestants, who saw the book 
danger approach, in order to avert it, employed if^L^ 
the Earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 1559. 
London, to expostulate with her concerning this 
change towards severity, which their former services 
had so little meritedi, and which her reiterated pro- 
mises gave them no reason to expect. She, with- 
out disguise or apology, avowed to them her reso- 
lution of extirpating the reformed religion out of the 
kingdom. And, upon their urging her former en- 
gagements with an uncourtly but honest boldness, 
she so far forgot her usual moderation, as to utter a 
sentiment, which, however apt those of royal con- 
dition may be to entertain it, prudence should teach 
them to conceal as much as possible. " The pro- 
mises of Princes," says she, " ought not to be too 
carefully remembered, nor the performance of them 
exacted, unless it suits their own conveniency." 

The indignation which betrayed the Queen into Summons 
this rash expression, was nothing in comparison of preachers 
.that with which she was animated, upon hearing to appear 
that the public exercise of the reformed religion had 
been introduced into the town of Perth. At once 
she threw off the mask, and issued a mandate, sum- 
moning all the Protestant preachers in the kingdom 
to a court of justice, which was to be held at Stirling 
on the tenth of May. The Protestants, who, from 
their union, began, about this time, to be distin- 
guished by the name of the Congregation, were 
alarmed, but not intimidated, by this danger ; and 
instantly resolved not to abandon the men to whom 
they were indebted for the most valuable of all bless- 
ings, theknowledge of truth. At that time there pre- 
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9 o o K vailed in Scotland, with respect to criminal trials, a 
,. ^^^ M custom, introduced at first by the institutions of vas- 
1559. salage and clanship, and tolerated afterwards under a 
feeble government : persons accused of any crime 
were accompanied to the place of trial by a retinue of 
their friends and adherents, assembled for that pur- 
posefrom every quarter of the kingdom. Authorized 
by this ancient practice, the reformed tonvened in 
great numbers to attend their pastors to Stirling. The 
Queen dreaded their approach with a train so nu- 
merous, though unarmed ; and in ord^r to prevent 
them from advancing, she empowered John Erskine 
of Dun, a person of eminent authority with the 
party, to promise in her name, that she would put a 
stop to the intended trial, on condition the preachers 
and their retinue advanced no nearer to Stirling. 
Erskine, being convinced himself of the Queen's 
sincerity, served her with the utmost zeal ; and the 
Protestants, averse from proceeding to any act of 
violence, listened with pleasure to so pacific a pro- 
position. The preachers, with a few leaders of the 
party, remained at Perth ; the multitude which had 
gathered from different parts of the kingdom di- 
spersed, and retired to their own habitations. 
iKreaks a But, notwithstanding this solemn promise, the 

vM^'they Q^^^^M* ^^ ^^^ tenth of May, proceeded to call to 
had relied, trial the persous who had been summoned, and, 
upon their non-appearance, the rigour of justice 
took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. By 
this ignoble artifice, so incompatible with regal dig- 
nity, and so inconsistent with that integrity which 
should prevail in all transactions between sovereigns 
and their subjects, the Queen forfeited the esteem 
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sind confidence of the whole nation. The Pro- book 
testants, shocked no less at the indecency with ^ ^^' ^ 
vyhich she violated the public faith, than at the 1659. 
danger which threatened themselves, prepared bold- 
ly for their own defence. Erskine, enraged at having 
been made the instrument for deceiving his party, 
instantly abandoned Stirling, and, repairing to Perth, 
added to the zeal of his associates, by his repre- 
sentations of the Queen's inflexible resolution to 
suppress religion^. 

The popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully second- This occa^ 
ed his representations ; he having been carried a sl^^on* 
prisoner into France, together with the other per- ** P^^h. 
sons taken in the castle of St. Andrew's, soon made 
his escape out of that country ; and residing some- 
times in England, sometimes in Scotland, had at 
last been driven out of both kingdoms, by the rage 
of the Popish clergy, and was obliged to retire to 
Geneva. Thence he was called by the leaders of 
the Protestants in Scotland; and, in compliance 
with their solicitations, he set out for his native 
country, where he arrived a few days before the trial 
appointed at Stirling. He hurried instantly to 
Perth, to share with his brethren in the common 
danger, or to assist them in the common cause. 
While their minds were in that ferment, which the 
Queen's perfidiousness and their own danger occa- 
sioned, he mounted the pulpit, ^nd, by a vehement 
harangue against idolatry, inflamed the multitude 
with the utmost rage. The indiscretion of a priest, 
who, immediately after Knox's sermon, was prepar- 

^ Keith, p. 84. 
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BOOK ing to celebrate mass, and began to decorate the 
^ /^V ^ altar for that purpose, precipitated them into im- 
1559. mediate action. With tumultuary but irresistible 
violence, they fell upon the churches in that city, 
overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in 
pieces the images ; and proceeding next to the mo- 
nasteries, they in a few hours laid those sumptuous 
fabrics almost level with the ground. This riotous 
insurrection was not the effect of any concert, or 
previous deliberation: censured by the reformed 
preach€r9, and publicly condemned by persons of 
most power and credit with the party, it must be 
regarded merely as an accidental eruption of popu* 
lar rage*. 
The Re- But to the Qucen Dowager these proceedings ap- 
marches pearcd in a very different light, 'Besides their ma- 
against nifcst Contempt for her authority, the Protestants 
had violated every thing in religion which she deem- 
ed venerable or holy ; and on 'both these accounts 
she determined to inflict the severest vengeance on 
the whole party. She had already drawn the troops 
in French pay to Stirling ; with these, and what 
Scottish forces she could levy of a sudden, she 
marched directly to Perth, in hopes of surprising 
the Protestant leaders before they could* assemble 
their followers, whom, out of confidence in her dis- 
ingenuous promises, they had been rashly induced 
to dismiss. Intelligence of these preparations and 
menaces was soon conveyed to Perth. The Protest- 
ants would gladly have soothed the Queen, by ad- 
dressee both to herself and to the persons of greatest 

J Knox. >iist. 127, \2B. 
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credit in her court; but, finding her inexorable, BOOK 
they, with great vigour, took measures for their * ^ 
own defence. Their adherents, animated with zeal i^^9. 
for religion, and eager to expose themselves in so 
good a cause, flocked in such numbers to Perth, 
that they not only secured the town from danger, 
but within a few days were in a condition to take 
the field, and to face the Queen, who advanced with 
an army seven thousand strong. 

Neither party, however, was impatient to engage* 
The Queen dreaded the event of a battle with men 
whom the fervour of religion raised above the sense 
of fear or danger. The Protestants beheld with re- 
gret the Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. Andrew's, 
and some other eminent persons of their party, still 
adhering to the Queen ; and, destitute of their aid 
and counsel, declined hazarding an action, the ill 
success of which mi^ht have proved the ruin of their 
cause. The prospect of an accommodation was for 
these reasons highly acceptable to both sides : Ar- 
gyll and the Prior, who were the Queen's commis- 
sioners for conducting the negotiation, seem to have 
been sincerely desirous of reconciling the contend- 
ing factions ; and the Earl of Glencairn arriving 
unexpectedly with a powerful reinforcement to the 
Congregation, augmented the Queen's eagerness 
for peace. A treaty was accordingly concluded, in a treaty 
which it was stipulated that both armies should be <^o"ciud4?d, 
disbanded, and the gates of Perth set open to the 
Queen ; that indemnity should be granted to the 
inhabitants of that city, and to all others concerned 
in the late insurrection ; that no French garrison 
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BOO K should be left in Perth, and no French soldier 
^ ^ ^' J should approach within three miles of that place ; 
1559. and that a parliament should immediately be held, 
in order to compose whatever difference might til I 
remain^. 
May 29. The leaders of the Congregation^ distrustful of 
the Queen's sincerity, and sensible that concessions^ 
flowing not from inclination, but extorted by the 
necessity of her affairs, could not long remain in 
force, entered into a new association, by which they 
bound themselves, on the first infringement of the 
present treaty, or on the least appearance of danger 
to their religion, to re-assemble their followers, and 
to take arras in defence of what they deemed the 
cause of God and of their country ^ 
Broken The Quecu, by her conduct, demonstrated these 

Regent, precautions to be the result of no groundless or 
unnecessary fear. No sooner were the Protestant 
forces dismissed, than she broke every article in the 
treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, 
lined some of the inhabitants, banished others^ re- 
moved the magistrates out of office ; and on her 
retiring to Stirling, she left behind her a garrison 
of six hundred men, with orders to allow the exer- 
cise of no other religion than the Roman Catholic. 
The situation of Perth, a place at that time of some 
strength, and a town among the most proper of any 
in the kingdom for the station of a garrison, seems 
to have allured the Queen to this unjustifiable and 
ill-judged breach of public faith ; which she endea^ 

k Keith, 89. > Knox, 23a. 
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voured to colour by alleging lliat the body of men book 
left at Perth was entirely composed of native Scots, ^ "• 
though kept in pay by the King of France. 1559^ 

The Queen's scheme began gradually to unfold ; 
it was now apparent, that not only the religion but 
the liberties of the kingdom were threatened ; and 
that the French troops were to be employed as in- 
struments for subduing the Scots, and wreathing 
the yoke about their neck;s. Martial as the genius 
of the Scots then was, the poverty of their country 
made it impossible to keep their armies long assem* 
bled ; and even a very small body of regular troops 
might have proved formidable to the nation, though 
consisting wholly of soldiers. But what number of 
French forces were then in Scotland, at what times 
and under what pretext they returned, after having 
left the kingdom in one thousand five hundred and 
fifty, we cannot with any certainty determine. Con- 
temporary historians often select with little judg- 
ment the circumstances which they transmit to pos- 
terity ; and with respect to matters of the greatest 
curiosity and importance, leave succeeding ages al- 
together in the dark. We may conjecture, however, 
from some passages in Buchanan, that the French 
and Scots in French pay amounted at least to three 
thousand men, under the command of Monsieur 
D'Oysel, a creature of the House of Guise ; and they 
were soon augmented to a much more formidable 
number. 

The Queen, encouraged by having so considera- 
ble abody of well-disciplined troops at her command, 
and instigated by the violent counsels of D'Oysel, 
had ventured, as we have observed, to violate the 
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BOOK treaty of Perth, and, by that rasb action, once more 
''• threw the nation into the n>ost dangerous convul- 
"15597^ sions. The Earl of Argyll and the Prior of St. An- 

The Pro- drcw's instantlv deserted a court where faith and 

again take bonour scemcd to them to be no longer regarded ; 

""*• and joined the leaders of the Congregation, who had 
retreated to the eastern part of Fife. The barons 
from the neighbouring counties repaired to them, 
the preachers roused the people to arms, and where^ 
ever they came, the same violent operations which 
accident had occasioned at Perth, were now encou- 
raged out of policy. The enraged multitude was let 
loose, and churchesand monasteries, the monuments . 
of ecclesiastic pride and luxury, were sacrificed to 
their zeaL 

In order to check their career, the Queen, witl>- 
out losing a moment, put her troops in motion ; 
but the zeal of the Congregation got the start once 
more of her vigilance and activity. In that warlike 
age, when all men were accustomed to arms, and on 
the least prospect of danger were ready to run to 
them, the leaders of the Protestants found no diffi- 
culty to raise an anny. Though they set out from 
St. Andrew's with a slender train of an hundred 
horse, crowds flocked to their standards from every 
corner of the country through which they marched ; 
and before they reached Falkland, a village only ten 
miles distant, they were able to meet the Queen with 
superior force"^. 

The Queen, surprised at the approach of so for- 
midable a body, which was drawn up by its leaders 

» Knox, ML 
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in such a manner as added greatly in appearance book 
to its numbers, had again recourse to negotiation. ^^ ^^ j 
She found, however, that the preservation of the 1559. 
Protestant religion, their zeal for which had at first 
roused the leaders of the Congregation to take arms, 
was not the only object they had now in view. They 
were animated with the warmest love of civil liberty, 
which they conceived to be in imminent danger 
from the attempts of the French forces : and these 
two passions mingling, a^ded reciprocally to each 
other's strength. Together with more enlarged no- They aim 
tions in religion, the Reformation filled the human fng'cfvU^as 
mind with more liberal and generous sentiments well as 
concerning civil government The genius of Po- grie'vances. 
pery is extremely favourable to the power of Princes. 
The implicit submission to all her decrees, which is 
exacted by the Romish church, prepares and breaks 
the mind for political servitude ; and the doctrines 
of the Reformers, by overturning the established 
system of superstition, weakened the firmest founda- 
tions of civil tyranny. That bold spirit of inquiry, 
which led men to reject theological errors, accom- 
panied them in other sciences, and discovered every 
where the same manly zeal for truth.- A newstudy,in- 
troduced at the same time, added greater force to the 
spirit of liberty. Men became more acquainted with 
the Greek and Roman authors, who described exqui- 
site models of free government, far superior to the 
inaccurate and oppressive system established by the 
feudal law ; and produced such illustrious examples 
of public virtue, as wonderfully suited both the cir- 
cumstances and spirit of that age. Many among 
the most eminent Reformers were themselves con- 
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BOOK siderable masters in ancient learning ; and all of 
''- them eagerly adopted the maxims and spirit of the 
l^^g ancients, with regard to government". The most 
ardent love of liberty accompanied the Protestant re- 
ligion throughout all its progress ; and wlierever it 
was embraced, it roused an independent spirit, which 
rendered men attentive to their privileges as subjects, 
and jealous of the encroachments of their sovereigns. 
Knox and the other preachers of the Reformation 
infused generous sentiments concerning govern- 
ment into the minds of their hearers; and the 
Scottish barons, naturally free and bold, were 
prompted to assert their rights with more freedom 
and boldness than ever. Instead of obeying the 
Queen Regent, who had enjoined them to lay down 
their arms, they demanded not only the redress of 
their religious grievances, but, as a preliminary to- 
ward settling the nation, and securing its liberties, 
required the immediate expulsion of the French 
troops out of Scotland. It was not in the Queen's 
power to make so important a concession without 
the concurrence of the French Monarch ; and as 
some time was requisite in order to obtain that, she 

** The excessive admiration of ancient policy was the occa- 
«att^4>f Knoy*s femous book concerning the Gmemment of Wo- 
men, wherein, conformable to the maxims of the ancient le- 
gislajtors, which modem experience has proved to be ill-found- 
ed, he pronounces the elevation of women to the supreme au- 
thority, to be utterly destructive of good government. His prin- 
ciples, authorities, and examples^ were all drawn from ancient 
writers. The same observation may be made with regard to 
Buchanan*s Dialogue, Db Jure Regni apud Scotos. It is found- 
ed, not on the maxims of feudal^ but of ancient republican 
government. 
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hoped^ during this interval, toreceive such reinforce- book 
ments from France, as would insure the accomplish- ^l- 
ment of that design which she had twice attempted 1559. 
with unequal strength. Meanwhile, she agreed to a "^""^ ^*^- 
cessation of arms for eight days, and before the ex- 
piration of these, engaged to transport the French 
troops to the south side of the Forth ; and to send 
commissioners to St. Andrew's, who should labour 
to bring all differences to an accommodation. As 
she hoped, by means of the French troops, to over- 
awe the Protestants in the southern counties, the 
former article in the treaty was punctually executed ; 
the latter, having been inserted merely to amuse 
the Congregation, was no longer remembered. 

By these reiterated and wanton instances of per- a steond 
fidy, the Queen lost all credit with her adversaries ; ^^ ^^^' 
and no safety appearing in any other cause, they again 
took arms with more inflamed resentment, and with 
bolder and more extensive views. The removing of 
the French forces had laid open to them all the 
country situated between Forth and Tay. The in- 
habitants of Perth alone remaining subjected to the 
insolence and exactions of the gamson which the 
Queen had left there, implored the assistance of the 
Congregation for their relief. Thither they marched, 
and having without effect required the Queen to 
evacuate the town in terms of the former treaty, 
they prepared to besiege it in form. The Queen 
employed the Earl of Huntly and Lord Erskine to 
divert them from this enterprise. But her wonted 
artifices were now of no avail ; repeated so often, 
they ijould deceive no longer ; and, without listen- 
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BOOK ing to her offers, the Protestants continued the 

^^ ^^ ' s siege, and soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 

1^59. After the loss of Perth, -the Queen endeavoured 

to seize Stirling, a place of some strength, and, from 

its command of the only bridge over the Forth, of 

Rapid great importance. But the leaders of the Congrega- 

march and ^j^jj^ having i n tell igeuccof her design, prevented the 

the Pro- execution of it by an hasty march thither with part 

testants. ^£ ^j^^j^. f^^^^gg^ ^he inhabitants, heartily attached to 

the cause, set open to them the gates of their town. 
Thence they advanced, with the same rapidity, to- 
wards Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their ap- 
proach, abandoned with precipitation, and retired 
to Dunbar. 

The Protestant army, wherever it came, kindled 
or spread the ardour of Reformation, and the utmost 
excesses of violence were committed upon churches 
and monasteries. The former were spoiled of every 
decoration, which was then esteemed sacred ; the 
latter were laid in ruins. We are apt, at this di- 
stance of time, to condemn the furious zeal of the 
Reformers, and to regret the overthrow of so many 
stately fabrics, the monufnents of our ancestors* 
magnificence, and among the noblest ornaments of 
the kingdom. But amidst the violence of a Re- 
formation, carried on in opposition to legal autho- 
rity, some irregularities were unavoidable ; and per- 
haps no one could have been permitted more pro- 
per to allure and interest the multitude, or more 
fatal to the grandeur of the established- church. 
How absurd soever and ill founded the speculative 
errors of Popery may be, some inquiiy and atten- 
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tion are requisite towards discovering them. The book 
abuses and corruptions which had crept into the ^^^ ''• 
public worship of that church, lay more open to ob- 1559. 
servation, and, by striking the senses, excited more 
universal disgust. Under the long reign of hea- 
thenism, superstition seenled to have exhausted its 
talent of invention, so that when a superstitious 
spirit seized Christians, they were obliged to imi- 
tate the heathens in the pomp and magnificence of 
their ceremonies, and to borrow from them the or- 
naments and decorations of their temples. To the 
pure and simple worship of the primitive Chris- 
tians, there succeeded a species of splendid idola- 
try, nearly resembling those Pagan originals whence 
it had been copied. The contrariety of such ob- 
servances to the spirit of Christianity, was almost 
the first thing, in the Romish system, which awa- 
kened the indignation of the Reformers, who, ap- 
plying to these the denunciations in the Old Testa- 
ment against idolatry, imagined that they could not 
endeavour at suppressing them with too much zeal. 
No task could be more acceptable to the multitude, 
than to overturn those seats of superstition ; they 
ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was 
the man whose hand was iiyost adventurous and 
successful in executing a work deemed so pious. 
Nor did their leaders labour to restrain this impe- 
tuous spirit of Reforniition . Irregular and violent 
as its sallies were, they tended directly to that end 
which they had in view : for, by demolishing the 
monasteries throughout the kingdom, and setting 
at liberty their wretched inhabitants*, they hoped to 
vol.. I. 2 c 
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BOOK render it impossible ever to rebuild the one, or to 
''• re-assemble the other. 
1559^"^ But amidst these irregular proceedings, a circum- 
stance which does honour to the conduct and hu- 
manity of the leaders of the Congregation deserves 
notice. They so far restrained the rage of their fol- 
lowers, and were able so to temper their heat and 
zeal, that fevy of the Roman Catholics were ex- 
posed to any personal insult, and not a single man 
suffered death °. 

At the same time we discover, by the facility with 
which these great revolutions were effected, how 
violently the current of national favour ran towards 
the Reformation. No more than three hundred 
men marched out of Perth, under the Earl of Argyll 
and Prior of St. Andrew's P; with this inconsider- 
able force they advanced. But wherever they came, 
the people joined them in a body; their army was 
seldom less numerous than five thousand men ; 
the gates of every town were thrown open to receive 

June 29. them ; and, without striking a single blow, they 
took possession of the capital of the kingdom. 

This rapid and astonishing success seems to have 
encouraged the Reformers to extend their views, 
and to rise in their demands. Not satisfied with 
their first claim of toleration for their religion, 
they now openly aimed at establishing the Protestant 
doctrine on the ruins of Popery. For this reason 
they determined to fix their residence at Edinburgh; 
and, by their appointment, Knox, and some other 

° Lesley, ap. Jebb, vol. i. 231. p Keith, 94. 
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preachers, taking possession of the pulpits, which book 
had been abandoned by the afFrightened clergy, de- ^^ " ^' m 
claimed against the errors of Popery with such l§69. 
fervent zeal as could not fail of gaining many pro- 
selytes. 

In the mean time, the Queen, who had prudently 
given way to a torrent which she could not resist, 
observed with pleasure that it now began to subside. 
The leaders of the Congregation had been above 
two months in arms, and by the expenses of a 
campaign, protracted so long beyond the usual 
time of service in that age, had exhausted all the 
money which a country where riches did not 
abound, had been able to supply. The multitude, 
dazzled with their success, and concluding the work 
to be already done, retired t6 their own habitations. 
A few only of the more zealous or wealthy barons 
remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. As 
intelligence is procured in civil wars with little dif- 
ficulty, whatever was transacted at Edinburgh was 
soon known at Dunbari The Queen, regulating 
her own conduct by the situation of her adversaries, 
artfully amused them with the prospect of an im- 
mediate accommodation ; while, at the same time, 
she by studied delays spun out the negotiations for 
that purpose to such a length, that, in the end, the 
party dwindled to an inconsiderable number ; and, 
as if peace had been already re-established, became 
careless of military discipline. The Queen, who 
watched for such an opportunity, advanced unex- 
pectedly, by a sudden march in the night, with all 
her forces, and, appearing before Edinburgh, filled 
that city with the utmost consternation. The Pro- 

2c2 
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BOOK testants, weakened by the imprudent disp^sibn of 

^ ^^ ^ their followers^ durst not encounter the French 

1559. troops in the open field ; and were even unable to 

defend an ill fortified town against their assaults. 

Unwilling, however, to abandon the citizens to the 

Queen's mercy, they endieavoured, by facing the 

enemy's army, to gain time for collecting their own 

associates. But the Queen, in spite of all their 

resistance, would have easily forced her way into the 

town, if the seasonable conclusion of a truce had 

not procured her admission without the effusion of 

^ood. 

A third Their dan^rous situation easily induced the 

treaty. , « 

leaders of the Congregatipn to listen to any overtures 
of peace ; and as the Queen was looking daily for 
the arrival of a strong rdnforcement from France, 
and expected great advantages from a cessation of 
arms, she also agreed to it upon no unequal con- 
ditions. Together with a suspension of hostilities, 
from the twenty-'fourth of July to the tenth of Ja- 
nuary, it was stipulated in this treaty, that on the one 
hand the Protestants should open the gates of Edin- 
burgh next morning to the Queen Regent ; remain 
in dutiful subjection to her government; abstain 
from all future violation of religious houses ; and 
give no interruption tq. the established clergy ; either 
in tiie discharge of their functions, or in the enjoy- 
ment of their benefices. Gn the other hand, the 
Queen agreed to give no molestation to the preach- 
ers or professors of the Protestant religion ; to allow 
the citizens of Edinburgh, during the cessation of 
hostilities, to enjoy the exercise of religious .worship 
according to the form most agiTeeable to the cbn- 
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science of each individual ; and to permit the free book 
and public profession of the Protestant feith in every s^'j 
part of the kingdom *i. The Queen, by these liberal 1569. 
concessionsinbehalf of their religion^ hoped to sooth 
the Protestants, and expected, from indulging their 
favourite passion, to render them more compliant 
with respect to other articles, particularly the ex- 
pulsion of the French troops out of Scotland. The 
anxiety which the Queen expressed for retaining this 
body of men, rendered them more and more the ob- 
jects of national jealousy and aversion. The imme- 
diate expulsion of them was therefore demanded 
anew, and with greater warmth ; but the Queen, 
taking advantage of the distress of the adverse party, 
eluded the request, and would consent to nothing 
more, than that a French garrison should not be 
introduced into Edinburgh. 

The desperate state of their affairs imposed on 
the Congregation the necessity of agreeing to this 
article, which, however, was very far from giving 
them satisfaction . Whatever apprehensions the Scots 
had conceived, from retaining the French forces in 
the kingdom, were abundantly justified during the 
late commotions. A small body of those troops, 
maintained in constant pay, and rendered formidable 
by regular discipline, had checked the progress of 
a martial people, though animated with zeal both 
for religion and liberty. The smallest addition to 
their number, and a considerable one was daily ex- 
pected, might prove fatal to the public liberty, and 
Scotland might be exposed to the danger of being 

^ Keith, 98, Maitlaiid, Hist, of Edin. 16, 17. 
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BOOK reduced from an independent kingdom, to the mean 
y^'j condition of a provinrce annexed to the dominions 
1569. ^f i^s powerful ally. 

In order to provide against this imminent cala- 
mity, the Duke of Chatelherault and Earl of Huntly, 
immediately after concluding the truce, desired an 
interview with the chiefs of the Congregation . These 
two noblemen, the most potent at that time in Scot- 
N land, were the leaders of the party which adhered to 
the established church. They had followed the 
Queen during the late commotions ; and having ac- 
cess to observe more narrowly the dangerous ten- 
dency of her councils, their abhorrence of the yoke 
which was preparing for their country surmounted 
all other considerations, and determined them rather 
to endanger the religion which they professed, than 
to give their aid towards the execution of her per- 
nicious designs. They proceeded further, and pro- 
mised to Argyll, Glencairn, and the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, who were appointed to meet them, that if 
the Queen should, with her usual insincerity, violate 
any article in the treaty of truce, or refuse to gratify 
the wishes of the whole nation, by disjnissing her 
French troops, they would then instantly join with 
their countrymen in compelling her to a measure, 
which the public safety, and the preservation of their 
liberties, rendered necessary ^ 
July 8. About this time died Henry II. of France ; just 

when he had adopted a system with regard to the 
affairs of Scotland, which would, in all probability, 
have restored union and tranquillity to that king- 

' Knox, 154. ' ' 
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tlom^ Towards the close of his reign, the Princes book 
of Lorrain began visibly to decline in favour, and ^^' 
the Constable Montmorency, by the assistance of 1559^ 
the Duchess of Valentinois, recovered that ascend- 
ant over the spirit of his mastei', which his great ex- 
perience, and his faithful, though often unfortunate, 
services seemed justly to merit. That prudent mi- 
nister imputed the insurrections in Scotland wholly 
to the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
whose violent and precipitant councils could not fail 
of transporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, 
men whose minds were possessed with that jealousy 
which is inseparable from the love of civil liberty, 
or inflamed with that ardour which accompanies 
religious zeal. Montmorency, in order to convince 
Henry that he did not load his rivals with any ground- 
less accusation, prevailed to have Melvil\ a Scottish 
gentleman of his retinue, dispatched into his native 
country, with instructions to observe the motions 
both of the Regent and of her adversaries ; and the 
King agreed to regulate his future proceedings in 
that kingdom by Melvil's report. 

Did history indulge herself in these speculations, 
it would be amusing to inquire what a different di^ 
rection might have been given by this resolution 
to the national spirit ; and to what a different issue 
MelviFs report, which would have set the conduct 
of the malecontents in the ipost favourable light, 
might have conducted the public disorders. Per- 
haps, by gentle treatment, and artful policy, the 
progress of the Reformation might have been check- 

» Melv. 4). t The author of the Memoirs, 
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B o o K ed, and Scotland brought to depend upon France. 
^^ " • Perhaps, by gaining possession of this avenue, the 
1569. French might have made their way into England ; 
and, under colour of supporting Mary's title to the 
crown, they might not only have defeated all Eliza- 
beth's measures in favour of the Reformation, but 
have re-established the Roman Catholic religion, 
and destroyed the liberties of that kingdom . But 
into this boundless field of fancy and conjecture, 
the historian must make no excursions ; to relate 
real occurrences, and to explain their real causes 
and effects, is his peculiar and only province. 
Accession fhc tragical and untimely death of the French 
II. to the Monarch put an end to all moderate and pacific 
France^^ measures with regard to Scotland. The Duke of 
Guise, and the Cardinal his brother, upon the ac- 
cession of Francis II., a Prince void of genius, and 
without experience, assumed the chief direction of 
French affairs. Allied so nearly to the throne, by 
the marriage of their niece the Queen of Scots with 
the young King, they now wanted but little of re- 
gal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This 
power did not long remain inactive in their hands. 
The same vast schemes of ambition, which they 
had planned out under the former reign, were again 
. resumed; and they were enabled, by possessing 
such ample authority, to pursue them with more 
vigour and greater probability of success. They 
beheld, with infinite regret, the progress of the 
Protestant religion in Scotland ; and, sensible what 
an unsurmountable obstacle it would prove to their 
designs; they bent all their strength to check its 
growth, before it rose to any greater height. For 
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this purpose they carried on their preparations with book 
all possible expedition, and encouraged the Queen ^ "• ^ 
their sister to expect, in a short time, the arrival 1559, 
of an army so powerful as the zeal of their adver- 
saries, however desperate, would not venture to op- 
pose. 

Nor were the Lords of the Congregation either 
ignorant of those violent counsels which prevailed 
in the court of France since the death of Henry, 
or careless of providing against the danger which 
threatened them from that quarter. The success 
of their cause, as well as their personal safety, de- 
pending entirely on the unanunity and vigour of 
their own resolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
against division, and to cement together more 
closely, by entering into a stricter bond of confede- 
racy and mutual defence. Two persons concurred 
in this new tissociation, who brought a great acces- 
sion both of reputation and of power to the party. 
These were the Duke of Chatelherault, and his 
eldest son the Earl of Arran. This young noble- 
man, having resided some years in France, where 
he commanded the Scottish guards, had imbibed 
the Protestant opinions concerning religion. Hur- 
ried along by the heat of youth and the zeal of a 
proselyte, he had uttered sentiments with respect 
to the points in controversy, which did not suit the 
temper of a bigoted court, intent at that juncture 
on the extinction of the Protestant religion ; in or- 
der to accomplish which, the greatest excesses of 
violence were committed. The church was suffer- 
ed to wreak its utmost fury upon all who were sus- 
pected of heresy. Courts were erected in different 
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BOOK parts of France, to take cognisance of this crime ; 
^ ^^' and by their sentences several persons of distinction 
l^^^ were condemned to the flames. 

But, in order to inspire more universal terror, 
the Princes of Lorrain resolved to select, for a sa- 
crifice, some persons whose fall might convince all 
ranks of men, that neither splendour of birth, nor 
eminence in station, could exempt from punish- 
ment those who should be guilty of this unpardon- 
able transgression. The Earl of Arran was the 
person destined to be the unhappy victim". As 
he was allied to one throne, and the presumptive, 
heir to another ; as he possessed the first rank in 
his own country, and enjoyed an honourable station 
in France; his condemnation could not fail of 
making the desired impression on the whole king- 
dom. But the Cardinal of Lorrain having let fall 
some expressions, which raised Arran's suspicions 
of the design, he escaped the intended blow by a 
timely flight. Indignation, zeal, resentment, all 
prompted him to seek revenge upon these persecu- 
tors of himself and of the religion which he profess- 
ed; and as he passed through England, on his re- 
turn to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and 
promises, inflamed those passions, and sent him 
back into Scotland animated with the same im- 
placable aversion to France which possessed a 
Earl of great part of his countrymen. He quickly com- 
joins'the niuuicated these sentiments to his father the Duke 
RrotesN of Chatelherault, who was already extremely dis- 
gusted with the measures carrying on in Scotland j 

" Thuw. lib. xxiv. p. 462. Edit. Francof. 
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and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be go- book 
verned in every instance by those about him, he ^'* 
now suffered himself to be drawn from the Queen 15597 
Regent ; and, having joined the Congregation, was 
considered, from that time, as the head of the party. 
But with respect to him, this distinction was 
merely nominal. James Stewa^'t, Prior of St. An^- 
drew*s, was the person who moved and actuated the , 
whole body of the Protestants, among whom he 
possessed ■ that unbounded confidence, which his 
strenuous adherence to their interest and his great 
abilities so justly merited. He was the natural son 
of James V., by a daughter of Lord Erskine ; and ' 
as that amorous monarch had left several others a 
burden upon the crown, they were all destined for 
the church, where they could be placed in stations 
of dignity and affluence. In consequence of this 
resolution, the priory of St. Andrew's had been con- 
ferred upon James : but, during so busy a period, 
he soon became disgusted with the indolence and re- 
tirement of a monastic life ; and his enterprising 
genius called him forth to act a principal part on 
a more public and conspicuous theatre. The scene 
in which he appeared required talents of different 
kinds : military virtue, and political discernment, 
were equally necessaiy in order to render him illus- 
trious. These he possessed in an eminent degree. 
To the most unquestionable personal bravery he 
added great skill in the art of war, and in every en- 
terprise his arms were crowned with success. His 
sagacity and penetration in civil affairs enabled him, 
amidst the reeling and turbulence of factions, to 
hold a prosperous course; while his boldness in 
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BOOK defence of the Reformation, together with the de- 

'^- cency, and even severity, of his manners, secured 

1^0^ him the reputation of being sincerely attached to 

religion, without which it was impossible in that 

age to gain an ascendant over mankind. 

It was not without reason that the Queen dreaded 
the enmity of a man so capable to obstruct her de< 
signs. As she could not, with all her address, make 
the least impression on his fidelity to his associates, 
she endeavoured to lessen his influence, and to 
scatter among them the seeds of jealousy and dis- 
trust, by insinuating that the ambition of the Prior 
aspired beyond the condition of a subject, and aimed 
at nothing less than the crown itself. 

An accusation so improbable gained but little 
credit. Whatever thoughts of this kind the pre- 
sumption of unexpected success, and his elevation 
to the highest dignity in the kingdom, may be al- 
leged to have inspired at any subsequent period, it 
is certain that at this juncture he could form no such 
vast design. To dethrone a Queen, who was lineal 
heir to an ancient race of Mdnarchs ; who had been 
guilty of no action by which she could forfeit the es- 
teem and affection of her subjects ; who could em- 
ploy, in defence of her rights, the forces of a king- 
dom much more powerful than her own ; and to 
substitute in her place, a person whom the illegi- 
timacy of his birth, by the practice of all civilized na- 
tions, rendered incapable of any inheritance either 
public or private ; was a project so chimericaj as 
the most extravagant ambition would hardly enter- 
tain, and could never conceive to be practicable. 
The promise too, which the Prior made to Melvil, 
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of residing constantly in France, on condition the BOOK 
public grievances were redressed^; the confidence ^ 
xeposed in him by the Duke of Chatelherault and 1559. 
his son, the presumptive heirs to the crown ; and 
ihe concurrence of almost all the Scottish nobles in 
promoting the measures by which he gave offence 
to the French court ; go far towards his vindication 
from those illegal and criminal designs, with the 
imputation of which the Queen endeavoured at that 
time to load him. 

The arrival of a thousand French soldiers com- Troops ai^ 
pensated, in some degree, for the loss which the J>ance, 
Queen sustained by the defection of the DukeJ"^J°^*y 
of Chatelherault. These were immediately com- 
manded to fortify Leith, in which place, on account 
of its commodious harbour, and its situation in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in a plentiful 
country, the Queen resolved to fixthe head-quarters 
of her foreign forces. This unpopular measure, by 
, the manner of executing it, w^s rendered still more 
unpopular. In order to bring the town entirely un- 
der their command, the French turned out a great 
^rtof theancient inhabitants, and, taking possession 
of the houses which they had obliged them to aban- 
don, presented to the view of the. Scots two objects 
equ«lly irritating and offensive : on the one hand, 
a number of their countrymen expelled their habita- 
tiofts by violence, and wandeiing without any certain 
abode; on the other, a colony of foreigners settling 
with their wives aiid children in the heart of Scot- 
land, growing into strength by daily reinforcements, 

« Melvil 54. 
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BOOK and openly preparing a yoke, to which, without 
^^ ^^' ^ some timely exertion of national spirit, the whole 

1559 kingdom must of necessity submit. 
The Pro- It was with deep concern that the Lords of the 
remon-* Congregation beheld this bold and decisive step 
strate a- taken by the Queen Regent ; nor did they hesitate 
gains IS. ^ j^Qj^Q^i^ whether they should employ their whole 
strength, in one generous effort, to rescue their re- 
ligion and liberty from impending destruction. 
But, in order to justify their own conduct, and tp 
throw the blame entirely on their adversaries, they 
resolved to preserve the appearances of decency and 
respect towards their superiors, and to have no re- 
course to arms without the most urgent and appa- 
Sept. 29. rent necessity. They joined, with this view, in an 
address to the Regent, representing, in the strong- 
est terms, their dissatisfaction with the measures she 
was pursuing, and beseeching her to quiet the fears 
and jealousies of the nation by desisting from for- 
tifying Leith. The Queen, conscious of her present 
advantageous situation, and elated with the hopes 
of fresh succours, was in no disposition for listening 
to demands utterly inconsistent with her views, and 
urged with that bold importunity which is so little 
acceptable to Princes^. 
The Re- The suggestions of her French counsellors con- 
gards their tributed, without doubt, to alienate he|- still further 
remon- from any scheme of accommodation. As the 
Queen was ready on all occasions to discover an 
extraordinary deference for the opinions of her coun- 
trymen, her brothers, who knew her secret disappro- 

y Haynes, 2U. 
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bation of the violent measures they were driving on, book 
took care to place near her such persons as betrayed ^ ^ ^' 
her, by their insinuations, into many actions, which 1559, 
her own unbiassed judgement would have highly 
condemned. As their success in the present junc- 
ture, when all things were hastening towards acrisis, 
depended entirely on the Queen's firmness, the 
Princes of Lorrain did not trust wholly to the in- 
fluence of their ordinary agents ; but, in order to 
add the greater weight to their councils, they called 
in aid the ministers of religion ; and, by the autho- 
rity of their sacred character, they hoped effectually 
to recommend to their sister that system of severity 
which they had espoused^. With this view, but 
under pretence of confounding the Protestants by 
the skill of such able masters in controversy, they 
appointed several French divines to reside in Scot- 
land. At the head of these, and with the character 
of legate from the Pope, was Pellev6 Bishop of 
Amiens, and afterwards Archbishop and Cardinal 
of Sens, a furious bigot% servilely devoted to the 
house of Guise, and a proper instrument for re- 
commending or executing the most outrageous 
measures. 

Amidst the noise and danger of civil arms, these 
doctors had little opportunity to display their ad- 
dress in the use of their theological weapons. 
But they gave no small offence to the nation by one 
of their actions. They persuaded the Queen to 
seize the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which 

* Lesley, 215. Castelnau, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 446. 473. 

* Davila^ Brantome, 
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BOOK had remained, ever since the late truce, in the 
^^ hands of the Protestants ; and having, by a new 
1559. and solemn consecration, purified the fabric from 
the pollution with which they supposed the profane 
ministrations of the Protestants to have defiled it, 
they, in direct contradiction to one article in the 
late treaty, re-established there the rites of the 
Romish church. This, added to the indifference, 
. and ^Ven contempt, with which the Queen received 
thejr remonstrances, convinced the Lords of the 
Congregation, that it was not only vain to expect 
any redress of their griferances at her hands, but 
absolutely necessary to take arms in their own 
defence. 
They take The eager and impetuous spirit of the nation, ^^ 
*heir '" ^^'' ^ cvcry consideration of good policy, prompt- 
defence, ed them to take this bold step without delay. It 
was but a small part of the French auxiliaries 
which had as yet arrived. The fortifications of 
Leith, though advancing fast, were still far from 
being complete. Under these circumstances of 
. disadvantage, they conceived it possible to surprise 
the Queen's party, and, by one sudden and deci- 
sive blow, to prevent all future bloodshed.and con- 
October 6. tention. Full of these expectations, they advanced 
rapidly towards Edinburgh with a numerous army. 
But it was no easy matter to deceive an adversary 
as vigilant and attentive as the Qtieen Regent. 
With her usual sagacity, she both foresaw th^ 
danger, and took the only proper course to avoid it; 
Instead of keeping the field against enemies supe- 
rior in number, and formidable on a day of battle 
by the ardour of their courage, she retired into 
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Leitb, and determined patiently to wait the arrival of B O o K 
new reinforcements. Slight and unfinished as the v,^.,^^ _^ 
fortifications of that town then were, she did not dread iss$. 
the efforts of an army provided nfeither with heavy 
cannon nor with military stores, and little acquainted 
with the method of attacking any place fortified with 
ntore art than those ancient towers erected all over 
the kingdom in defence of private property against 
the incilrsions of banditti. 

Nor did the Queen meanwhile negleqt to have re- 
course to those arts which she had often employed 
to weaken oi^ divide her adversaries. By private 
solicitations and promises she shook the fidelity, or 
abated the ardour, of some. By open reproach and 
accusation she blasted the reputation^ and dimi- 
nished the authority, of others. Her emissaries 
were every where at work, and, notwithstanding the 
zeal for religion and liberty which then animated 
^he nation, they seem to have laboured not without 
success. We find Knox, about this period, abound- 
ing in complaints of the lukewarm and languid 
spirit which had begun to spread among his party**. 
But if their zeal slackened a little, and suffered a 
momentary intermission, it soon blazed up with 
fresh vigour, and rose to a greater height than ever. 

The Queen herself gave occasion to this, by the Renew 
reply which she made to a new remonstrance from remoiv- 
the Lords of the Congregation. Upon their arrival strancei j 
at Edinburgh, they once more represented to her 
the dangers arising from the increase of the French 

* Knox, 180. 
VOL. I* 2d 
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BOOK troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other mea- 
^^ ' ^ sures, which they conceived to be destructive to the 
i 5o9. p^ace and liberty of the kingdom ; and in this address 
they spoke in a firmer tone, and avowed^ more 
openly than ever, their resolution of proceeding to 
the utmost extremities, in order to put a stop to 
such dangerous encroachments. . To a remon- 
strance of this nature, and urged with so much bold- 
ness, the Queen replied in terms no less vigorous 
but with- and explicit. She pretended that she was not ac- 

out sue- . _ 

6e«s. countable to the confederate lords for any part of 
her conduct ; and upon no representation of theirs 
v/ould she either abandon measures which she. 
deemed necessary, or dismiss forces which she found 
useful, or demolish a fortification which might prove 
I of .advantage* At the same time she required them, 

on pain of treason, to disband the forces which they 
had assembled. 

This haughty and imperious style sounded harsh- 
ly to Scottish nobles, impatient, from th^ir national 
character, of the slightest appearance of injury; ac- 
customed, even from their own monarchs, to the 
most respectful treatment ; and possessing, under 
an aristocratical form of government, such a share 
of power, as equalled at all times, and often con- 
trolled, that of the sovereign. They were sensible, 
at once, of the indignity offered to themselves, and 
alarmed with this plain declaration of the Queen's 
intentions ; and as there now remained but one step 
to take, they wanted neither public spirit nor reso- 
lution to take it. 

But, that they might not seem to depart from 
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the established forms of the constitution, for which, book 
even amidst their most violent operations, men al- '*' 
ways retain the greatest reverence, they. assembled 1559^ 
all the peers, barons, and representatives of bo"^^|-2^- 
roughs, who adhered to their party. These formed concem- 
a convention, which exceeded in number, and^"^^**® 

' ' course 

equalled in dignity, the usual meetings of parlia- which they 
ment. The leaders of the Congregation laid be- ^^^^ 
(ore them the declaration which the Queen had 
given in answer to their remonstrance; repre- 
sented the unavoidable ruin which the measures she 
therein avowed and justified would /bring upon the 
kingdom ; and requiring their direction with regard 
to the obedience due to an administration so un- 
just and oppressive, they submitted to their decision 
a question, one of the most delicate and interesting 
that can possibly fall under the consideration of (sub- 
jects. 

This assembly proceeded to decide with no less 
dispatch than unanimity. Strangers to those forms 
which protract business ; unacquainted with the arts 
which make a figure in debate ; and much more 
fitted for action than discourse; a warlike people, 
always hasten to a conclusion, and bring their de- 
liberations to the shortest issue. It was the work 
but of one day to examine and to resolve this^ nice 
problem, concerning the behaviour of subjects to- 
wards a riiler who abuses his power. But, liQwever 
abrupt their proceeding may appear, they were not 
destitute of solemnity. As the determination of 
the point in doubt was conceived to be no less the 
office of divines than of laymen, the former were 
chilled to assist with their opinion, Knox and Wil- 

2d2 
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B o o K lox appeared for the whole order, and pronouncedy 
^ ^ '' without hesitation^ both from the precepts and ex- 
15597 ampks in Scripture, that it was lawful for subjects 
not only to resist tyrannical Princes, but to deprive 
them of that authority, which, in their hands, be- 
comes an instrument for destroying those whom 
the Almighty ordained them to protect. The de- 
cision of persons revered so highly for their sacred 
character, but more for their zeal and their piety, 
had great weight with the whole assembly. Not 
satisfied with the common indiscriminate manner 
of signifying consent, every person present was 
called in his turn to declare his sentiments; andri- 
They de- sing up in order, all gave their suffrages, without 
L ?hieen'o* ^^^ dissenting voice, for depriving the Queen of the 

the office office of Regent, which she exercised so much to 

^^^^ . the detriment of the kingdom*". 

The mo- This extraordinary sentence was owing no less to 

thSr con- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the 

duct, act of deprivation, religious grievances are slightly 

' mentioned ; and the dangerous encroachments of 

the Queen upon the civil constitution are produced, 
by the Lords of the Congregation, in order to prove 
their conduct to have been not only just but neces- 
sary. The introducing foreign troops into a king- 
( dom at peace with all the world ; the seizing and for- 

tifying towns in different parts of the country ; the 
promoting" strangers to offices of great power and 
dignity ; the debasing the current coin^ ; the sub- 

« Knox, 184. 

^ The standard of money in Scotland was continually vary- 
ing. In the l^th of James V., A. D. 1529, a pound weight of 
gold, when coined, produced 108 poinds of current money. 
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verting the ancient laws ; the imposing of new and BOOK 
burdensome taxes; and the attempting to subdue ^'*j 
the kingdom, and to oppress its liberties, by open 1559. 
and repeated acts of violence, are enumerated at 
great length, and placed in the strongest light. On 
all these accounts, the Congregation rauntained, 
that the nobles, as counsellors by birth-right to their 
monarchs, and the guardians and defenders of the 
constitution, had a right to interpose; andtherefore, 
by virtue of this right, in the name of the King and 
Queen^ and with many expressions of duty and sub- 
mission towards them, they deprived the Queen 
Regent of her office, and ordained that, for the fu- 
ture, no obedience should be given to her com- 
mands ^. 

Violent as this action may appear, there wanted 
not prinpiples in the constitution, nor precedents in 
the history, of Scotland, to justify and to authorize 
it. Under the aristocratical form of government 
established among the Scots, the power of the sove- 



But under the Queen Regent's administration^ A.D. 1556^ a 
pound weight of gold^ although the quantity of alloy was con- 
siderably increased^ produced 144/. current money. In 1529> a 
pound weight of silver^ when coined, produc^ed 91, 2s. 3 but in 
1556, it produced 132. current money. Ruddiman. Preefat. ad 
Anders. Diplomat. Scotise, p. 80, 81 , from which it appears^ 
that this complaint, whicii the molecontents often repeated, was 
not altogether destitute of foundation. 

* M. Castelnau, after condemning the dangerous councils of 
the Princes of Lorrain, with regard to the affairs of Scotland, 
acknowledges, with his usual candour, that the Scots declared 
war against the Queen Regent, rather from a desire of vindi- 
li eating their civil liberties, than from any motive of religion. 

Mem, 446. 
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BOOK reign was extremely limited. The more conside- 
1^ ^ rable nobles were themselves petty Princes, pos- 

1669. sessing extensive jurisdictions, almost independent 
q{ the crown, and followed by numerous vassals, 
who, in every contest, espoused their chieftain's 
quarrel, in opposition to the King. Hence the 
many instances of the impotence of regal authority^ 
which are to be found in tlie Scottish history. In 
every age, the nobles not only claimed, but exer- 
cised, the right of controlling the King. Jealous of 
their privileges, and ever ready tp take the field in 
defence of them, every eiTor in administration was 
observed, every encroachmjcnt upon the rights of 
the aristocracy excited indignation, and no Prince 
ever ventured to transgress the boundaries which 
the law had prescribed to prerogative, without 
meeting resistance, which shook or overturned his 
throne. Encouraged by the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and countenanced by the example of their an- 
cestors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it 
incumbent on them, at this juncture, to inquire into 
the mal-administration of the Queen Regent, and to 
preserve their country from being enslaved or con- 
quered, by depriving her of the power to. execute 
such a pernicious scheme. 

The act of deprivation, and a letter from the Lords^ 
of the Congregation to the Queen Regent, are still 
extant^. They discover not only that masculine and 
undaunted spirit, natural to men capable of so bold 
a resolution ; but are remarkable for a precision and 
vigour of expression, which we are surprised to- 

' Knox, 184. 
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meet with in an age so unpolished. Tlie same ob- book 
servation may be made with respect to the other ''• 
pubUc papers of that period. The ignorance or 1559 
bad taste of an age may render the compositions of 
authors by profession obscure, or affected, or absurd : 
but the language of business is nearly the same at 
all times ; and wherever men think clearly, and are 
thoroughly interested, they express themselves with 
perspicuity and force. 
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